GENERAL INFORMATION 


situated 
Street, 


office is 


Park 


The central 
at: St.Xavier’s College, 30, 


Calcutta, 16. 


camp 


Conference Officers:—Honorary General 
Secretary: Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria; 
Honorary Assistant Secretaries: Smt. M. N. 
Clubwala, Smt. M. B. Kagal, Shri S. N. 
Ranade; Honorary Public Relations Officer: 
Shri L. S. Kudchedkar; Honorary Associate 
P.R.O: Shri P. T. Thomas; Registration 
Officer: Janab K. A. Talukdar; Honorary 
Document Officer: Shri K. P. Chakravarty; 
Executive Secretary: Shri B. Chatterjee; 
Assistant Secretary: Shri P. D. Kulkarni; 
Assistant Secretary: Kumari Bani Qurban 
Singh; Superintendent of Central Offices: 
Shri G. G. Kulkarni. 


Administrative Offices—-To facilitate 
quick despatch of work most of the adminis- 
trative functions have been decentralised as 
follows. The participants are requested to 
cv-operate by dealing with all offices (except 
the Registration Office) through the Infor- 
mation desk and not directly. 


A special consultative Service has been 
provided this year with a view to enabling 
participants to arrange special interviews with 
various experts who are present at the 


session. Those desirous of making such 
contacts are requested to secure appoint- 
ments through the Information office. An 
exclusive room (No. 13) has been provided 


for these interviews. 

Venue of the Conference Sessions: St. 
Xavier’s College 30, Park Street, Calcutta 
16. 

Offices —Executive Secretary: Room No. 
3, Tel: Pk. 166; Reception Committee: 
Room No. 19 (College Office), Tel: Pk. 277; 


Public Relations Officer: No. 16 
(Liberty); Information: Room No. 20 
(Commerce Dept.) Office, Tel: Pk. 180; 
Reservation Counter: Opp. Room No. 19, 
Under the Stairs; Volunteers: Room No. 17 
(Common Room) ; Registration and General 
Central Office: Room No. 4; 
Registration, International Conference Room 


No. 4. 


Room 


Advance 


Meeting Rooms.—Inaugural Session Main 
Hall; Plenary Session Main Hall; General 
Functions Main Hall; Annual 
Meeting Main Hall. 


Sectional Meetings: I & II Room No. 7 
(Ist Floor); III & IV Room No. 12 (Ist 
Floor) ; Central Executive Committee Con- 
ference Board Room* (Professors Room, 
No. 18); Secretaries and Recorders Room 
No. 9 (Ist Floor). 


General 


Tribal Welfare 
Committee No. 10; (2)Social Re- 
Committee Board (3) 
International Conference Organising Com- 
mittee Board Room; (4) Organising 
Committee of Schools of Sécial Work Room 
No. 10; Consultation Service Room No. 13. 


Special Meetings: (1) 
Room 


search Room: 


General Arrangements: Canteen Rear 
Verandah; Lunch Rooms, Room Nos. 5 & 
21. (Reading Room and B. Comm. Room) ; 
Library (Rear); Office-bearers 
Lounge Room No. 22 (Comm. Dept. 
Library) ; Medical & First Aid Room No. 
15 (Ist Floor); Exhibition St. Xavier's 
School Building; Postal Service Room No. 
19; Advance Registration Room No. 4.; 
Public Telephone Calcutta Office at the 
entrance of the Main Hall; *Conference 
Board Room, Professors Room, Ground Floor 
No. 18. 


Lounge 











DAILY PROGRAMME 


Friday, December 28, 1951. 9-30 a.m.- 
Meeting of the Central Executive Committee. 
$-30 p.m. to 6-30 p.m. INAUGURAL SES- 
SION; National Anthem (jana Gana 
Mana); Welcome Address: The Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice B. K. Guha, Chairman, Recep- 


tion committec; Inaugural Address: H. E. 
Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, Governor of West 
Bengal; Annual Report: Smt. Gulestan 


R. B. Billimoria, Honorary General Secre- 
tary, I. C. S. W.; Presidential Address: 
Mrs. A. J. Matthai; Vote of thanks: Shri 
S. Nageswaran, Secretary, Reception Com- 
mittee; An Exhibition on Social Work in 
and Abroad will be 
Sucharudevi of 


immediately after the inaugural session. 6-45 


India opened by 


Maharani Mayurbhunj 
p.m.: meeting of Sectional Chairman, Secre- 
taries and Recorders; 7 p.m.: Variety 
Entertainment, St. Xavier’s College Hall. 

Saturday, December 29, 1951. 8-30 a.m.— 
Group Photograph at St. Xavier’s College; 
9 a.m. to 12 noon: SECTIONAL CHAIR- 
MEN’S ADDRESSES: Section I: Sardar 
Tarlok Singh: Planning Rural Community 
Development Section II: Shri N. S. Man- 
kikar: Planning Welfare in Industry; Section 
lil: Dr. J. F. Bulsara: Planning Administra- 
tion of Social Work and Training of Social 
Workers; Section IV: Dr. W. C. Reckless: 
Planning Social Defence; 12 noon to 2sp.m.: 
Lunch and informal contacts; 12-10 p.m.: 
Meeting of Branch Office-bearers of the 
Conference; 2 p.m. to 4-30 p.m. 
Meetines.—I. 
Community Development; II. Planning Wel- 
fare in Industry; Meeting of the Tribal 
Welfare Committee; 5 p.m. to 6-30 p.m. 
Reception at Government House. 


Sectional 


Planning Rural 


Sunday, December 30, 1951. 9 a.m. to 12 
noon.—SECTIONAL MEETINGS _ III. 
Planning Administration of Social Work and 
Training of Social Workers; IV. Planning 
Social Defence; 12 noon to 2 p.m.: Lunch 
Interval; 12-15 p.m.; Meeting of Social 
Research Committee.; 1-30 p.m. to 2 p.m.: 
Bratachari Demonstration; 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.: 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS: II. Planning 
Welfare in Industry; III. Planning Adminis- 
tration of Social Work and Training of 
Social Workers; 5-30 p.m. to 7 p.m.: At 
Home by the Reception Committee; 9 p.m. 
to 10 p.m.: Film Show at Men’s Camp. 

Monday, December 31, 1951. 9 a.m. to 12 
noon.—SECTIONAL MEETINGS: I. Plan- 
ning Rural Community Development; IV. 
Planning Soical Defence; 12 noon to 2 p.m.: 
Lunch Interval; Meeting of the Schools of 
Social Work Sub-committee; 2 p.m. to 3 
p.m.: Meeting of the Alumni of Schools of 
Social Work; 1-30 p.m. to 4-30 p.m.: Institu- 
tional Visits; 3-30 p.m.: Meeting of the 
Sectional Chairman, Secretaries and Records; 
5 p.m. to 7 p.m.: Reception by Calcutta Cor- 
poration and a talk by Dr. Chandrashekar; 9 
p.m. to 10 p.m.: Film Show at Men’s Camp. 

Tuesday, January 1, 1952. 8-30 a.m. to 11 
a.m.—Meeting of the International Con- 
ference Organising Committee.; 9 a.m. to 
12 noon: Institutional Visits; 11 a.m. to | 
p.m.: Annual General Meeting; 1 p.m. to 2 
p.m. Lunch Interval; 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.: 
Plenary Session; The Honourable Prime 
Minister Shri Jawaharlal Nehru will Address 
the Session 2 p.m. to 2-15 p.m.; 5 p.m. 
Meeting of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee.; 5-30 p.m. to 7-30 p.m.: Chandalika 
(Drama at St. Xavier’s College Hall). 
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PROGRAMME OF SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Section I.—Planning Rural Community 
Development.—Chairman: Sardar Tarlok 
Singh, Deputy Secretary. Planning Com- 
mission, Government of India, New Delhi; 
Secretary: Smt. Parijatam Naidu. Director, 
Department of Women’s Welfare, Govern- 
ment of Madras, Madras; Recorder: Shri 
Sugata Das Gupta, In-charge, Department of 
Rural Welfare, Faculty of Social Work; The 
M. S. University of Baroda; Contributors: 
|. Shri G. Ramchandran, Maganwadi, 
Wardha, 2. Dr. R. G. Kakade, Servants of 
India Society, Poona 4; Official Discussants: 
Dr. Sushila Nayyar, Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust, New Delhi, and 
Prof. P. R. Sen, 1, Dover Lane, Calcutta 29. 
Sectional Chairman’s Address: Saturday the 
2th December—9 a.m. to 9-45 a.m. 


Sectional Meetings.—\st Meeting: Satur- 
day, the 29th December—2 p.m. to 5 p.m.; 
2nd Meeting: Monday, the 31st December, 
1951, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 


Section II1.—Planning Welfare in Industry 
Chairman.—Shri N. S. Mankiker, Chief 
Adviser (Factories) Government of India, 
New Delhi; Secretary: Shri L. Mukherjee, 
Chief Welfare Officer, Bata Shoe Co., Ltd., 
Batanagar; Recorder: Shri J. A. Panakal, 
Personnel Officer, Tata Iron & Steel Co., 
Ltd., Jamshedpur; Subject 1: Educational, 
Recreational, Health and Housing Services 
for the Industrial worker and his family; 
Contributors: Dr. M. V. Moorthy, Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, and 
Shri R. M. Sengupta, Labour Adviser, Jute 
Mill Owners’ Association, Calcutta; Subject 
2: Minimum Wage and Social Security for 
the Industrial workers; Contributors: Shri 
§. C. Joshi, Director, Personnel Department, 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Jamshedpur; 
Official Discussant for Subject 1: Shri S. K. 
Halder, 1.C.S., Labour Commissioner, Go- 
vernment of West Bengal, Calcutta; Official 


Discussant for Subject 2: Shri B. N. Datar, 
Assistant Chief, (L) Planning Commission, 
Government of India, New Delhi; Sectional 
Address. Saturday, the 29th 
9-45 a.m. to 10-30 a.m.; 
Sectional Meetings: Isg Meting: Saturday, 
the 29th December, 1951.—2 p.m. to 5 p.m.; 
2nd Meeting: Sunday, the 30th December, 
1951— 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Chairman’s 
December, 1951 


Section I1].—Planning Administration of 
Social Work and Training of Social Workers. 
Chairman.—Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Social Welfare 
Representative in the Far East of the Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration of the U.N. 
Secretary: Shri J. S. Mathur, Delhi School 
of Social Work, Delhi; Recorder: Shri V. M. 
Kulkarni, Principal, Handicrafts Teachers’ 
Training College, Bombay, Subject 1: Phi- 
losophy of Social Work in India; Contri- 
butor: Shri M. S. Gore, Delhi School of 
Social Work, Delhi; Official Discussants for 
Subject 1: Dr. Miss G. R. Banerji, Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, and 
Shri P. Kodanda Rao, Servants of India 
Society, 11, Ratnavilas Road, Bangalore; 
Subject 2: Personnel Training in Social Work 
at various levels; Contributors: Miss Dorothy 
Moses, Principal, Delhi School of Social 
Work, Delhi 8, and Dr. R. M. Halder, 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
New Delhi; Official Discussants: Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, Director, Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay, and Shri S. N. 
Ranade, Faculty of Social Work, The M. S. 
University of Baroda, Baroda; Sectional 
Chairman’s Address: Saturday, the 29th 
December, 1951—10-30 a.m. to 11-15 a.m.; 
Sectional Meetings: Ist Meeting: Sunday, 
the 20th December, 1951— 9 a.m. to 12 
noon.; 2nd Meeting: Sunday, the 30th 
December, 1951—2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Section I1V.—Planning Social Defence, 
Chairman.__Dr. W. C, Reckless, Head of 
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the Department of Criminology, School of 
Social Administration, Ohio State University, 
U.S.A., U.N. Expert on 
Criminology ; Dr: As SB. Bai, 


Columbus, and 


Secretary: 


PROGRAMME 


Special Meetings Central Executive Com. 
mittee: ist Meeting: 9-30 a.m. Friday, the 
28th December 1951; 2nd Meeting: 5-30 p.m 
Tuesday, Ist January, 1952. 


Superintendent, Model Prison, Lucknow; Tribal Welfare Committee: \st Meeting: 
Recorder: Shri V. Gopalan, Faculty of 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Saturday, the 29th 
Social Work, The M. S. University of Baroda, December, 1951; Subsequent meetings if 


Treatment and Preven- 
Col. G. R. 


Uberoi, Inspector-General of Prisons, Luck- 
p 


Saroda; Subject 1: 


tion of Crime; Contributors: 


now, and Dr. A. S. Raj, Superintendent, 
Model Prison, Lucknow; Official Discussant: 
Shri Paripurnand Verma, Chairman, All- 
Lucknow; 


India Crime Prevention Society, 


Subject 2: Juvenile Delingucency. Contri- 


butor: Miss A. Kulkarni, Presidency Magist- 
rate, Juvenile Court, Bombay; Official 
Discussant: Dr. Miss P. Vakharia, Dean, , 


Faculty of Social Work, The M. S. Univer- 
sity, Baroda, Baroda; Sectional Chairman’s 
Address: Saturday, the 29th December, 1951 
11-15 a.m. to 12 noon; Sectional Meetings: 
Ist Mecting: Sunday, the 30th December, 
1951—9 a.m. to 12 2nd 
Monday, 31st December, 1951-9 


12 noon. 


noon; Meeting: 


a.m, to 


RECEPTION 
INDIAN 
Firtu 


28th 


January, 1952 


Calcutta, December, 1951 to Ist 


Office: Royal Exchange, Calcutta 1. 
Hon’ble Mr.- Justice B. K. 


Chairman 
Guha. 


Vice-Chairman.—Lady Ezra, Shri Rath- 
indra Nath Tagore, lHfon’ble Dr. R. Ahmed, 
Shrimati Ray, M. P., Sn K. D. 


Renuka 
Jalan 


CONFERENC 


necessary will be announced by the Chairman 
at the aforesaid meeting. 
Sectional Chairman, Secretaries and Re- 


corders Meeting.—I\st Meeting: 6-45 p.m 
Friday, the 28th December, 1951. 2nd 
Meeting: 3-30 p.m. Monday, the 30th 


December, 1951. 

Meeting of the Office-bearers of the Con- 
ference Branches.—12-10 p.m. Saturday, the 
29th December, 1951. 

Meeting of the Schools of Social Work 
Sub-committee.-2 p.m. Monday, the 3lst 
December, 1951. 

Meeting of the International Conference 
Organising Committee: 8-30 a.m. to 11-30 
a.m. Tuesday, Ist January, 1952. 

Talk.—Dr. Chandrashekhar: 6 p.m. 3\st 
December, 1951 (at the Calcutta Corporation 
Rex eption De 


COMMITTEE 
E OF SOCIAL WORK 


ANNUAL SESSION 


Honorary Treasurer.—Shrimati  Subha- 
dra Haksar. 

Assistant Secretaries ——Shrimati Usha 
Mukherjee, Sri R. C. Das. 

Honorary General Secretary.--Shri_ S. 


Nageswaran. 

Associate — Secretaries.—r. 
Phulrenu Shrimati Seeta 
Chandhuri, Shrimati Asoka Gupta, Shrimati 
Padma Nageswaran, Dr. P. Sen. 


Honorary 


Shrimati Guha, 
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INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK--FIFTH 
ANNUAL SESSION 


(Calcutta, December 28, 1951 to January 1, 1952) 





Proceedings of the First Day 
(Friday, 28th December 1951) 


The Fifth Annual Session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work was held in St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta, from Friday, 28th 
December 1951 to Tuesday, Ist January 
1952. Mrs. John Mathai presided over 
the deliberations of the Session in the un- 
avoidable absence of Pandit H. N. Kunzru, 
President of the Conference for the year 
1951. 


The Session was attended by over 500 
delegates and observers, representing social 
service agencies, educational _ institutions, 
Universities, Municipalities, and the Central 
and State Governments. Fraternal delegates 
from Japan and Burma as well as_ the 
United Nations and UNICEF attended the 


S. s sion . 


The Inaugural Session commenced at 
4-30 p.m. on Friday 28th December 1951, 
with the national anthem followed by the 
welcome address of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
B. K. Guha, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. Welcoming the delegates and 
observers, Mr. Justice Guha said that he 
was sure the Session was going to be highly 
successful under the wise and able guidance 
of leaders in the field of social welfare. He 
then requested His Excellency Dr. H. C. 
Mookerjee, Governor of West Bengal, to 
inaugurate the Session. (Mr. Guha’s Wel- 
come Address is published elsewhere in this 
issue in full). 


In his inaugural address, Dr. Ninohacien 
emphasised the need for co-ordination of the 
various activities of official and non-official 
organisations working in different fields of 
social service. He stressed the importance of 


training for an efficient and successful social 
worker and said: “And you have amongst 
you experts from India and abroad to lead 
trust 
yield tangible results leading you to renewed 


your discussions. | your efforts will 
action with fresh enthusiasm. I wish the 


Conference all success, and have much 
pleasure in inaugurating its deliberations.” 


(Full Address published in this isue else- 


where). 


On behalf of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, 
Hony. Gen. Secretary of the Conference, pre- 
sented the annual report (published else- 
where in this issue in full) for the year 1951, 
reviewing the various activities of the Con- 
ference since the Fourth Annual Session held 
at Jamshedpur in December 1950. 


In her presidential address, Mrs. John 
Matthai referred to the main theme of the 
Session and said that the Social Service 
Division of the Planning Commission had 
done well to call attention to the importance 
of social work in a plan of economic develop- 
ment. It was, therefore, appropriate that the 
Indian Conference of Social Work had 
chosen for its discussion this year the theme: 
“National Planning for Social Welfare”. 


 Cunshening, Mrs. Matthai rightly stressed 
that, in any national plan for social service, 
the training of the social worker should hold 
an important place. Emphasising the need 
for evolving suitable standards and courses 
of study with particular reference to Indian 
conditions, she said that the experience of our 
scholars who had received their education 
in social sciences in foreign countries showed 
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a sense of unreality in their teaching because 
of the 


economic conditions of India and of other 


contrast between the social and 
countries. Hence “a certain lack of conviction 
arises in the mind of the teacher as regards the 
reality of his work which greatly detracts 
from its value for the pupil.” 


Summing up what she considered the 
essential features of a national plan of social 
service, Mrs. Matthai said: “It would lay 
down a long-term programme of work in 
which the needs of our cities as well as the 
countryside are envisaged. It should indicate 
the targets to be attained at each stage of 
development. It should define clearly the 
respective spheres of state and _ private 
organisations. It should provide conditions 
which would provide the widest measure of 
voluntary service, which must always remain 
the mainspring of social work. It should 
devise measures for providing the requisite 
funds by drawing on public resources as 
well as individual philanthropy. Lastly, it 
should include a proper scheme of scientific 
training for social workers suited to Indian 
conditions.” 


“If our independence as a nation is to 
serve any real purpose, we have to resolve the 
human tensions created by the social and 
economic maladjustments of our time, on a 
long-term and nation-wide basis. The main 
responsibility for the solution rests én this 
Conference and I hope and pray that we 
shall not be found unworthy of this responsi- 
bility’, Mrs. Matthai (Full 


Address is reproduced in this issue elsewhere). 


concluded. 


Among messages received wishing success 
to the Fifth Annual Session of the Con- 
ference were those from Mr. George E. 
Haynes, President, International Conference 
of Socal Work, Mr. Joe R. Hoffer, Secretary- 
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General, International Conference of Social 
Work, the Maharani of Bhavnagar, the 
Hon’ble Dr. jivraj N. Mehta, Minister of 
Public Works and Housing, Bombay, and 
the International Labour Office, Delhi. 


Mr. G. E. Haynes, in his message, said, 
“On behalf of the International Conference 
of Social Work, I am privileged to send you 
a message of cordial greetings and good 
wishes to the Calcutta Assembly of | the 
Indian Conference of Social Work.... No 
one who has followed the proceedings of your 
National Conference can fail to be impressed 
by the courage and insight with which, your 
workers are grappling with the formidable 
social problems which confront India today. 
We shall continue to follow your efforts with 
the deepest sympathy and with a sense of the 
underlying unity of purpose which binds 
work the 


together all true humanitarian 


world over.” 

Shri S. Nageswaran, Secretary of the 
Reception Committee, proposed a vote of 
thanks to all institutions, organisations and 
individuals as well as delegates and observers 
of the Conference who had extended their 
best co-operation in the organisation of the 
Session. 


After the conclusion of the Inaugural 
Session, an “Exhibition on Social Work in 
India and Abroad” was opened by Maharani 
Sucharu Debi of Mayurbhanj. (A note on 
the Exhibition is published elsewhere). 


The proceedings of the day terminated 
with a variety entertainment programme 
which was arranged in the St. Xavier's 
College Hall. 


Earlier in the day, a meeting of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Conference was 
held under the of Mrs. 
John Matthai. 


Chairmanship 
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Proceedings of the Second Day 


(Saturday, 29th 


The proceedings of the second day began 
in the morning with the opening addresses 
of the four Sectional Chairmen at the St. 
Xavier’s College. 


Addressing the Section on “Planning Rural 
Communtty Development”, Sardar Tarlok 
Singh, Deputy Secretary, Planning Com- 
mission, Government of India, emphasized 
the need for a scheme of reorganisation of 
the system of land management so as to 
create production units, develop non-agri- 
cultural occupations and establish equality 
of opportunity in rural areas. He added: 
“Progress towards co-operative village move- 
ments may be achieved in three stages: First, 
the establishment of a Village Production 
Council on the lines suggested in the Five 
Year Plan. The second stage might be to 
provide that all land which is not under 
slf-cultivation should be managed by the 
Village Production Council. In the third 
stage, all the land of the village will be 
pooled for the purpose of management. 
Community development projects will afford 
a most fruitful opportunity for carrying out 
the necessary experiments in village organisa- 
tion.” 

Addressing the Section on “Planning Wel- 
fare in Industry”, Mr. N. S. Mankiker, Chief 
Adviser (Factories), Government of India, 
said that the term, “welfare in industry” 


implied measures for the well-being of the 


worker inside and outside the factory and 
stated that much that was once left to the 
and social conscience of the 
employer was now covered by law. He added 
that the most serious handicap in the effective 
implementation of legislative provisions for 
the general well-being of the worker had 
been the absence of strong public opinion 
and of voluntary agencies in the country. 
He held that it was in this sphere that social 


December 1951) 


services had an important part to play in 
this country. 

Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Far Eastern Social Wel- 
Representative, Technical Assistance 
United Nations, Bangkok, 
addressing the Section on “Planning Admi- 


fare 
Administration, 


nistration of Social Work and Training of 
Social Workers”, suggested three types of 
training of different durations: the clemen- 
tary, the undergraduate and the specialised 
training. He stressed the need for specialised 
professional courses for two or three years 
for a small number of well-qualified profes- 
sional social workers at a higher level, for 
guiding and supervising the work of the first 
two types of Social workers. 


Pleading for the establishment of a 
Ministry of Social Welfare in the Central and 
State Governments, Dr. Bulsara said that 
while all social thinking and planning could 
be left to be done by the state alone, volun- 
effort was essential for the 


tary welfare 


country’s progressive well-being. 


Bulsara stressed the 
important role of social workers, voluntary 
as well as professional, and said, “We have 
such a vast illiterate and variously handi- 
capped population in our country that we 
will need a large army of qualified and 
trained social workers to spread social wel- 
fare techniques throughout the length and 
breadth of our vast continent.” 


In conclusion, Dr. 


The Section on “Planning Social Defence” 
was inaugurated by Dr. Walter C. Reckless, 
Professor of Criminology, Ohio State Univer- 
sity (U.S.A.) and United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistant, now in India, to organise a 
special training programme for jail officers 
at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


Dealing with crime and delinquency, Dr. 
Reckless said that, in a society which was 
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feeling the impact of great social, political 
should be 
prepared for an upsurge of juvenile de- 
linqguency and adult crime. He pointed out 
that every country must needs integrate its 


and cconomic changes, people 


police services, its welfare programmes, its 
court organisation, its correctional institutions 
and its legislative interests into a functional 
whole. “We cannot have, for instance, the 
penal legislation antique and the correctional 
administration modern; or again, the preven- 
live measures progressive and the police 


punitive”, he added. 


The proceedings of the morning session 
terminated with a address by Dr. 
William F. Ogburn, Professor of Sociology, 
Chicago University (U. S. A.), on national 
planning and its relation to social welfare. 


brief 


After the Sectional Chairmen’s addresses, 
the Conference divided itself into its respec- 
tive Sections to consider the special memo- 
randa submitted to the Session. 

The Sections on “Planning Rural Com- 
munity Development” and “Planning Wel- 
fare in Industry” held their first meetings on 
Saturday, 29th December 1951, from 2 p.m. 
to 4-30 p.m. under the chairmanship of 
Sardar ‘Tarlok Singh, and Shri N. S. 
Mankiker respectively. 

A meeting of the Tribal Welfare Com- 
mittee was also held at the same time, when 
Shri L. M. Shrikant, 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, Government of 
India, presided. The Committee discussed 
in detail a comprehensive programme for 
the welfare of the 25 million tribal popu- 
lation in India. 


Commissioner for 


In the Section on “Planning Rural Com- 
munity Development” two memoranda sub- 
mitted by Shri G. Ramachandran (Wardha) 
and Dr. R. G. Kakade (Servants of India 
Society, Poona) were read. 

Prof. P. R. Sen (Calcutta) opening the 
discussion stated that perhaps the most 
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important thing in rural welfare was the 
introduction of scientific knowledge. He was 
of the view that it was not the lack of 
knowledge organi- 
sation of village community, but the lack of 
means to enable the villagers to apply it in 
their daily life. 


which prevented the 


A prolonged discussion followed, in which 
several speakers took part. Mr. Rajashekharan 
Wardha) described briefly the work done 
in Maganwadi in the field of rural welfare 
He described the various aspects of welfare 
work in relation to village industries, adult 
education, sanitation and nutrition as well as 
welfare of women and children. 


Prof. D. M. Roy (Meerut) felt that the 
real question was how to raise leadership in 
the village and was of the opinion that it was 
a psychological question, demanding _psy- 
chological treatment, which he said, was the 
master-key by which the villagers would have 
a new lease of life and a new outlook. 

Shrimathi Parijatam Naidu, Secretary of 
the Section, described the work of the Rural 
Welfare Department of the Madras Govern- 
ment and the various schemes of rural 
development put into operation by the 
Department. She pointed out that their 
chief difficulty was regarding personnel for 
village work, particularly with reference to 
women and children. 

Mr. N. S. Basu (Calcutta) stressed the 
need for training of social workers with 
regard to a particular territorial division and 
said that it would be necessary to make social 
service a lucrative career so as to attract able 
men for social work in villages. 

Before the Section concluded its delibera- 
tions for the day, Mr. V. Gopalan (Baroda), 
Mr. A. K. Deb (Calcutta), Mr. S. R. 
Venkataraman (Madras), Mr. N. I. 
Chimade (Belgaum) and others took part in 
the discussions. The Section then adjourned 
its meeting to Monday, 31st December, 1951 
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In the Section on “Planning Welfare in 
Industry”, Mr. S. C. Joshi (Jamshedpur) 
presented his paper on ‘Minimum Wage and 
Social Security for the Industrial Workers’. 
Mr. B. N. Datar, Assistant Chief, (L) Plan- 
ning Commission, Government of India, 
discussed the question in.the light of the 
recommendations of the Draft Five-Year Plan 
of the National Planning Commission, and 
mentioned that the approach of the Planning 
Commission in this regard was consistent with 
the availability of the existing personnel for 
additional responsibilities. He also briefly 
referred to the difficulties experienced in the 
implementation of the Minimum Wages Act 
and in conclusion, discussed the question of 
employment and social security. 


Then a general discussion followed. 


Mr. A. T. Singh (Patna University) cri- 
ticised the draft report of the Planning 
Commission and said that the Commission 
had failed to formulate a full employment 
policy for the country. He referred to the 
absence of statistics in the plan and said that 
a plan without statistics was no plan at all. 
He urged that the Planning Commission 
should give at an early date a full demo- 
graphic plan showing the effect of all its 
measures on the employment situation in 
different geographical areas. 


Mr. S. N. Raman (Madras) wanted that 
the fixation of minimum wage should be 
entrusted to the employers because they were 
the best judges to determine the productivity 
of labour, capacity of the industry to pay, etc. 
He referred to the experience of the United 
States and said that social security measures 
should be introduced at a much later stage. 


Dr. H. P. Dastur (Bombay) wanted that 
the wages of an employee should be sufficient 
to maintain himself and his family as decent 
human beings and deprecated excessive 
legislation in regard to labour matters. He 
said that the employers should be given more 
scope in pursuing the welfare measures they 


9 
~ 


were undertaking. He welcomed the recom- 
mendations of the Planning Commission in 
regard to training and wanted that such 
training should be imparted to the employers 


and the managerial staff too. 


Dr. J. K. Bose (Calcutta) pointed out that 
since there was no uniformity in the growth 
of our industries, there was bound to be some 
heterogeneity in the fixation of minimum 
wages and said that wages should be linked 
with the productivity of labour. He em- 
phasized that industries should introduce 
incentive schemes suited to Indian conditions 
and not those in 
countries. 


merely copy foreign 


Dr. M. V. Moorthy (Bombay) referred to 
the social aspect of wages and said that wage 
fixation should be left to collective bargaining 
between employers and workers. As to the 
Planning Commission’s Report, he felt that 
there ought to have been planning for 
employment rather than planning for 
rationalisation. 


Mr. A. K. Mookerji (Calcutta) felt that 
over-emphasis on legislation should — be 
avoided. He said that moncy 
would not help because workers were not 
interested in working for anything beyond 
their barest requirements. He emphasized 
the need to educate workers for improving 
their standards of living and thereby increas- 
ing the general level of their wages. 


incentives 


Mr. B. N. Datar, answering some of the 
criticisms, said that the Planning Commission 
did have in mind the limitatons of statistics 
and that in the final draft, efforts would be 
made to remove this serious limitation, by 
bringing in more statistics. Regarding labour 
legislation, he said that the Commission had 
emphasized the need for employer-employec 
co-operation in industry. He pointed out that 
recourse to legislation would be made only 
when and where such co-operation was not 
forthcoming. 
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Mr. S. C. Joshi agreed that increased 
production should be the basis in any plan 
of wage fixation, and felt that the tendency 
benevolent attitude of the 
employers should be deprecated. He also 
said that legislation in labour 
matters should be avoided. 


to stress the 


eXCessive 
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The Section then adjourned to meet on 
Sunday, 30th December, 1951. 

The proceedings of the second day con- 
cluded with a reception at the Government 
House, by His Excellency Dr. H. C. Mooker. 
jee and Mrs. Mookerjec to meet the delegates 
and observers to the Session. 


Proceedings of the Third Day 
(Sunday, December 30, 1951) 


The third day was primarily devoted to 
A meeting of the Social 
Research Committee, appointed by the Con- 
ference in 1948 was held at noon, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. D. N. Majumdar, 
Professor of Anthropology, Lucknow Uni- 
The Committee considered the 
possibility of the formation of a central body 
for social research and appointed an ad hoc 
committee to do the spade work in this 
(A note on the work of the 
Committee is published elsewhere). 


Sectional mectings. 


versity. 


connection 


In the afternoon the delegates and 
observers witnessed the Bratachari Demonst- 
ration which depicted social welfare through 
physical education. 


The Section on “Planning Administration 
of Social Work and Training of Social 
Workers” met both in the morning and in the 
afternoon undcr the chairmanship of Dr. J. F. 
Bulsara, United Nations Far Eastern Social 
Welfare Representative (Bangkok, ‘Thai- 
land). 


Dr. Bulsara at the outset framed the 
following points for discussion: 


1. The role of Governmental agencies 

and the problem of their co-ordina- 

tion. 

The role of voluntary agencies. 

The problem of co-ordination 

between Governmental and volunt- 

ary agencies. 

t. Financing of social work activities 
in the country. 


— ™~ 


». Relationship between voluntary 
and professional social workers. 
6. Training and recruitment of per- 
sonnel in social work. 

In the absence of Mr. M. S. Gore of the 
Delhi School of Social Work, his paper on 
“Philosophy of Social Work in India’ was 
presented by Mr. J. Barnabas, Chief of 
Mission, UNICEF, Burma. 

Dr. (Miss) G. R. Banerjee (Bombay), who 
acted as official discussant, emphasized the 
need for out-growing the limited concepts 
of case work, group work and community 
organisation. She dwelt on the need for a 
new approach, and said that while the State 
social services had to be expanded, the 


voluntary agencies must also play their 
proper role. 
Dr. B. H. Mehta (Bombay) said that 


philosophy of social work only meant a 
study of contemporary social forces in the 
country. He felt that a social worker must 
be of the people, for the people, and with 
the people. 


There was a good deal of controversy ovet 
the roles of voluntary and professional social 
workers. It was felt that proper allocation 
should be made of responsibility between, 
firstly, the State and voluntary agencies, and, 
secondly, between professional and voluntary 
workers. 

Prof. H. P. Maiti (Patna) felt that the 
philosophy of social work in India was 
embedded in the Indian culture itself, and 
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that the modern approach to social work 
must build its foundations on this bedrock. 


Miss E. Hersey of the U. S. Embassy, (New 
Delhi) emphasized that the roots of social 
work in India lay deep in her traditions. 
Regarding voluntary and __ professional 
workers, she said that America also had 
undergone a period of doubt and that now 
the proper ficlds had been allocated, and 
both were regarded as essential. 


In the afternoon mecting of the Section, 
Miss D. Pentz (New Delhi) presented the 
paper on Training of Social Workers on 
behalf of Miss D. Moses, the Principal of the 
Delhi School of Social Work. 


Dr. B. H. Mehta (Bombay) presented the 
paper of Dr. R. M. Halder of the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, who 
could not be present. 


After these two papers were presented 
Dr. Mehta, as official discussant, said that 
schools of social work needed greater freedom 
and that while he did not object to schools of 
social work remaining within the University, 
he preferred them to remain outside. He 
laid stress on training according to require- 
ments, so that trained workers may not face 
the problem of unemployment. 


Dr. J. M. Kumarappa (Bombay) speaking 
as official discussant, referred to the basic 
content of training and said that religion, 
biology, medicine, psychology, psychiatry, 
economics and sociology had given the basic 
approaches to human problems, but the social 
worker took the help of all these approaches 
and tried to diagnose the situation and pro- 
posed treatment and prevention. He felt 
that case work had been unduly criticized, 
but it was essential, and even other professions 
like law, medicine and education, made use 
of the case work method. He favoured the 
idea of opening schools of social work on a 
regional basis and stressed the need for the 
Proper selection of trainees in these schools. 


In the discussion, Mr. Rajashekharan 
(Wardha), Mr. Syed Ansari (Delhi) and 
Srimati Saraladevi Sarabhai (The Kasturba 
Gandhi National Memorial Trust) gave an 
account of the work of their institutions in 
training workers in their different ficlds. 


Mr. S. Das Gupta (Baroda) said that the 
emphasis in rural work should be on proper 
planning on all fronts and that basic human 
needs were similar in both urban and rural 
communities. 


Mr. J. Barnabas made concrete proposals 
regarding the need for trained personnel at 
the national and state levels for administra- 
tive and planning work, and at the district, 
town and village levels also. There was 
need for working out specific details for the 
training of these personnel. 


It was decided to recommend to_ the 
Plenary Session of the Conference that a 
Committee be appointed to devise training 
courses for social workers at different levels. 

While summing up, Dr. Bulsara stated that 
the old idea of charity had to give place to 
the concept of the dignity of human 


personality. He also emphasized the inter- 
dependence of the individual and_ the 
community. He recommended the example 


of the United Kingdom and said that social 
security for all should be our social goal. 


Before the Section concluded its delibera- 
tions, the Chairman was requested to draft 
a report to the Plenary Session in the light 
of these discussions. 


In the afternoon the Section on “Planning 
Welfare in Industry’, met when Dr. M. V. 
Moorthy (Bombay) and Shri R. M. Sengupta 
(Calcutta) presented their papers on Educa- 
tional, Recreational, Health and Housing 
Services for the Industrial Worker and _ his 
Family. 

Thereupon Shri S. K. Halder (Government 
of West Bengal), the official discussant, 
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pointed out that the problem of educational 
and recreational facilities for the industrial 
worker and his family was a complex one 
and stated that all available resources should 
be pooled and co-ordinated to fight this 
problem. 


A general discussion then followed, in 
which several persons took part. 


Mr. L. Mookerji (Batanagar) wanted to 
divide industries into two groups, namely 
those in cities and those outside. He felt 
that industrial workers in the city should fall 
in line with other citizens as regards their 
The owners of 
industries situated outside the cities should 
provide housing accommodation for their 
Mr. Mookerji felt that the re- 
creational facilities provided for the em- 
ployees should be according to their tastes. 


housing accommodation etc. 


employees. 


Professor K. P. Chattopadhyaya (Calcutta) 
emphasized that family was the unit on which 
the stability of the society depended. He was 
of the opinion that unless urban housing was 
remedied immediately, family life in villages 
would be affected adversely which, in turn, 
would affect the society as a whole. 


Dr. P. S. Sambandam (Madras) empha- 
sized that there should be a periodic medical 
check-up of employees and their families in 
every industrial unit. Any employee found 
unfit should not be thrown out of employment 
but should be rehabilitated in other depart- 
ments of the same industrial unit. 


Miss Nariman (Bombay) gave a detailed 
account of the acute housing shortage in 
Bombay. She felt that some immediate steps 
should be taken to overcome this difficulty 
by starting co-operative housing societies. 


Mr. B. N. Datar (New Delhi) explained 
in detail the two schemes regarding industrial 
housing incorporated in the Draft Five-Year 
Plan. He added that the Commission was 
considering the fesibility of utilising pro- 
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vident fund money for constructing houses 
for industrial workers. 


Mr. S. N. Raman (Madras) was of the 
opinion that recreational clubs for workers 
should be run by the employees themselves 


Mr. D. K. Dutta (Assam) felt that co- 
operation of employees’ representatives should 
be sought in any housing programme for 
industrial workers. 


Mr. K. K. Kapani (Calcutta) said that 
a co-operative industrial housing scheme 
would be the only way to overcome the acute 
shortage of housing in our country. 

Professor H. P. Maiti (Patna) urged that 
a worker should be treated as an integral 
unit while planning for any welfare scheme. 

Dr. H. P. Dastur, who acted as Chairman 
in the of Mr. N. S. Mankiker, 
summarised the salient points made by the 


absence 


various speakers, and wanted members to 
discuss the draft recommendations on the 
two subjects in the light of the comments 
made by various speakers on the papers, 
before concluding the deliberations of the 
Section. 

The Section on “Planning Social Defence” 
first met at 9 a.m. with Dr. Walter C. Reck- 
less in the chair. 


As Colonel G. R. Oberai could not attend, 
Dr. A. S. Raj (Lucknow) gave the contents 
of his paper. Then Dr. Raj presented his 
own memorandum on the Treatment and 
Prevention of Crime. 

The Chairman requested members of the 
Section to offer suggestions on the subject 
of prevention and treatment of crime. 


Mr. Darshan Singh (Gwalior) suggested 
reduction of the number of prisoners sent 
to jails by the development and _ extension 


of probation service. 

Mr. N. I. Chimade (Belgaum) pleaded 
for specialised legal aid for prisoners and 
their dependants. 
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Dr. Sinha proposed a survey of delinquents 
and emphasized the need for diagnosis by a 
qualified psychiatrist. 


Prof. H. P. Maiti (Patna) was of the 
opinion that crime was due to maladjustment 
and that research institutions and universities 
should attempt to study the causes and make 
appropriate recommendations. Dr. Raj 
suggested that prisoners should be given 
progressive liberty and _ responsibility to 
achieve their rehabilitation in jails. 


Mr. P. Verma (Lucknow) advocated the 
development of family courts where the 
problems of individuals could be handled in 
an understanding way and that juvenile de- 
linquency should be determined by the 
mental rather than by the physical age of 
the child. 


Mr. Asok K. Deb (Calcutta) advocated 
the establishment of community centres for 
vocational and social aid. 


Mr. D. V. Kulkarni (Bombay) said that 
the public was not conscious of crime pro- 
blems and they needed to know about jails 
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and the difficulties of discharged prisoners. 
He advocated some form of central-co-ordi- 
nation in the development of improved 
correctional programmes throughout India. 


Mr. P. N. Saxena (Lucknow) suggested 
the following proposais for after-care service 
of prisoners: — 

1. Appointment of whole-time trained 
Parole Officers in each district in 
the grade Rs. 210-400 per month; 

2. After-care Hostel for temporary 
shelter and food; 

3. The 


colonies for long-term prisoners; 


opening of settlements or 


4. Supplementation of after-care work 
by discharged prisoners’ aid socie- 
ties. 


The Section then adjourned its meeting 
till Monday, 31st December, 1951. 


The proceedings of the third day concluded 
with an “AT HOME” by the Reception 
Committee of the Session to the delegates and 
observers at St. Xavier’s College. 





Proceedings of the Fourth Day 
(Monday, 31st December 1951) 


The fourth day opened with an address by 
Shri J. C. Kumarappa, President of the All- 
India Village Industries Association, Wardha, 
who gave a detailed account of his impres- 
sions on China and Japan. (A brief report 
of his talk is published elsewhere). 


The Section on “Planning Rural Com- 
munity Development” and “Planning Social 
Defence” concluded their deliberations in the 
morning under the chairmanship of Sardar 
Tarlok Singh and Dr. Walter C. Reckless 
respectively. Shri J. C. Kumarappa attended 
the meeting of the former section. 


The Section on Planning Social Defence 
discussed a paper on “Juvenile Delinquency” 


presented by Miss A. Kulkarni (Bombay). 

Miss Kulkarni, Magistrate, Juvenile Court, 
Bombay, made the following three suggestions 
in her paper: — 

1. A National Committee of Enquiry 
should be appointed to investigate 
into the problem of juvenile 
delinquency and its treatment; 

2. Universities should provide train- 
ing courses for workers in this field 
at various levels; 

3. Interested university students 
should be deputed as volunteers 
to help agencies and institutions 
in the treatment of delinquent 
juveniles, 
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Dr. Miss. P. Vakharia, (Baroda) as official 
discussant, emphasized the necessity for using 
the trained social work appmoach in the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents. 


Dr. Mrs. W. Bryce (Indore) suggested that 
workers were needed who could help recon- 
struct a sympathetic and understanding 
relationship among family members through 
parent education. 


Among others, Dr. H. P. Dastur, Dr. 
Krishna (Delhi), Mr. S. N. Ganguli 
(Calcutta), Mrs. M. N. Clubwalla (Madras), 
Mr. S. Prasad (Bihar), Miss Sebastian 
(Delhi), Mr. M. N. Limaye (Bombay), 
Mr. N. I. Chimade (Belgaum) and Mr. R. 
S. Rastogi 
discussion. 


(Lucknow), took part in the 


The Section then formulated its recom- 
mendations to be placed before the Plenary 
Session. 

The Section on “Planning Rural Com- 
munity Development” held its second meeting 
at 9 a.m. with Sardar Tarlok Singh in the 
At the outset Dr. Sushila Nayyar 
described in detail the done 
in rural areas under the auspices of the 
Kasturba Trust. 


Mr. A. R. Deshpande 


that any plan for social welfare in the 


Chair. 
work 


(Nagpur) said 


rural region must centre round social educa- 
tion, 

Shri J. C. Kumarappa participated in the 
deliberations of the Section and discussed 
various aspects of social life in China and 
Japan and answered several questions re- 
garding rural community welfare. 

Prof. H. P. Maiti (Patna) felt that a new 
type of community living should be intro- 
duced in the village and for this purpose, 
workers of the right type were needed from 
outside. 

Smt. Sarladevi Sarabhai (Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust) dwelt on the role 
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cf women in regard to welfare work in the 
rural areas. 


Col. Lakshmanan (Calcutta) described 
the work of the Singur Health Unit and said 
that the Unit was really a training centre for 
the students of the Institute as well as an 
administrative and experimental field to work 
out how to provide health services to a group 
of population within its economic means. 


The Section then concluded its delibera- 
tions and the Chairman requested _ the 
draft recommendations fo: 
consideration of the Plenary Session. 


Secretary to 


In the afternoon a meeting of the Sub-com- 
mittee, appointed by the Indian Conference 
of Social Work in connection 
forthcoming Session of the International 
Committee of Schools of Social Work in 
Madras in December 1952, was held under 
the chairmanship of Dr. J. F. Bulsara. The 


with the 


Committee discussed matters relating 
to the scope of social work in_ the 
Far Eastern region and social workers 
in different fields, their training and 


standards. It was decided to hold a 
mecting of the International Committee of 
Schools of Social Work immediately after the 
Session of the Sixth International Conference 
of Social Work in Madras in December 1952. 
It was felt that the deliberations of this 
Conference should be planned on a working 
party level and panel discussion method. 


Institutional visits were arranged to various 
social service agencies in Calcutta for the 
benefit of the delegates and observers. 


A reception given by the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion and a talk on the problem of population 
in India by Dr. Chandrasekhar, Professor of 
Economics and Director of the Institute of 
Population Studies, M. S. University of 
Baroda, were the concluding highlights of 
the proceedings of the day. 
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Final Day’s Proceedings 
(Tuesday, \st January, 1952). 


The proceedings of the last day began with 
ameeting of the Organising Committee of the 
International Conference of Social Work to 
be held in Madras in December 1952. A 
second round of institutional visits was ar- 
ranged to give an opportunity to the delegates 
and observers of seeing the progress of social 
work in different social welfare institutions 
in Calcutta. 

The Fifth Annual General meeting of the 
Indian Conference of Social work was held 
in St. Xavier’s College Hall at 11.15 a.m. 
with Mrs. John Matthai in the chair. 
The meeting unanimously resolved that the 
Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj N. Mchta, Minister for 
Public Works and Housing, Government of 
Bombay, be elected President of the Con- 
ference for the year 1952. Subsequently, 18 
members were clected to the Central Execu- 
tive Committee for the period Ist January 
1952 to 3ist December 1954. It was also 
resolved that Mrs. John Matthai, Mrs. M. K. 
Vellodi and Her Highness the Maharani of 
Bhavnagar be elected Vice-Presidents of the 
Conference for the year 1952. The meeting 
also considered and approved some amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the 
Conference and concluded its proceedings 
by passing a unanimous resolution that 


as “SOCIAL WELFARE DAY” throughout 
India by all State and District Branches of 
the Conference as usual and that the recom- 
mendations of the Fifth Annual Session be 
explained to the people through public 
meetings on that day. 


In the afternoon at 2 p.m., the Hon'ble 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India, addressed the Plenary Session of the 
Conference for a short time. (Shri Nehru’s 
address is published elsewhcre). 

After Shri Nehru’s address to the Plenary 
Session, the Conference considered the 


sectional reports presented by the Chairmen 
of the respective Sections of the Session. 
Among the various recommendations made 
by the Conference was the creation of a 
Ministry of Public Welfare at the National, 
State, Municipal and Local levels to co- 
ordinate social welfare activities all over the 
The conference felt that if, for 
reasons of finance or inavailability of trained 


country. 


personnel, this was not possible, such coordi- 
nation should be achieved through — the 
appointment of Inter-Departmental Co- 
ordination Committees or Boards with joint 
representation. 

Regarding training of social workers at 
different levels, the Conference appointed 
a Sub-Committee to report on the framing 
of training courses for various categories and 
levels of professional as well as voluntary 
social workers and laid down the terms of 
reference for the Committee’s work. The 
Committee was requested to report to the 
Executive Committee of the Conference by 
30th June 1952, for such action as the Exe- 
cutive Committee may think proper and 
adequate for its implementation and report 
again to the next Annual Session of the 
Conference. The Committee was to keep 
in mind the report of the Committee on 
standardisation of courses in schools of social 
work in India appointed by the Central 
Government. 

The Section on Planning Welfare in 
Industry recommended that the Government 
should review the wages fixed in different 
States under the Minimum Wages Act and 
take effective steps to see that the Act is 
implemented with a view to achieving its 
social objective. The Session welcomed 
Government’s decision to bring into im- 
mediate operation the Employees’ State 


Insurance Act, 1948, in Delhi and Kanpur, 
and suggested that immediate measures 
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should be taken to extend the Act to other 
industrial areas. 


Noting with satisfaction the priority given 
by the Planning Commission to industrial 
housing in the Draft Five Year Plan, the 
Conference recommended the establishment 
of a compulsory Provident Fund amount 
for the provision of housing as suggested by 
the Commission. The Conference further 
felt that it was necessary to provide for 
workers, in the interest of industrial efficiency, 
certain welfare facilities outside the coverage 
of the Factories Act, 1948. 


In the field of Social Defence, the Con- 
ference among other things, recommended 
that some advisory and coordinating service 
at the Centre be established to assist in the 
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prevention and treatment of crime and 
delinquency in the various States. It also 
recommended that a nation-wide Prohibition 
Act be adopted and that whole-time after. 
care service be introduced for juvenile and 
adult offenders. The Conference further re- 
commended that the Model Children’s Act 
should be adopted by the Centre at an early 
date and implemented in all the States. 


This historic session concluded its busy 
and crowded deliberations in the evening 
after a meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Conference. The pro- 
duction of a dance drama “Chandalika” in 
the St. Xavier’s College Hall brought the 
proceedings to a pleasant end. (Detailed 
recommendations are published elsewhere 
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WELCOME ADDRESS 


Hon’ste Mr. Justice B. K. Guna 


(Chairman, Reception Committee) 


Your Exce.ttency, Mrs. MatrHat, 
MAHARANI SucHARU Desi, LapIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, 


As Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
it is my proud privilege to welcome to this 
historic city social workers, administrators, 
social scientists and representatives of wel- 
fare agencies from all over India. Calcutta 
needs no introduction from me. Apart from 
being the most populous city in India, it is 
the nerve centre of West Bengal; it is the 
cultural, educational, commercial and politi- 
cal capital of this State. Latterly it has also 
given shelter to hundreds of thousands of 
unfortunate refugees from East Bengal. As 
is only natural it is also the focus of social 
work in this State. This is the city where 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar blazed the trail in the 
path of social reform in Bengal; it is the city 
where Swami Vivekananda (founder of the 
Ramakrishna Mission) and Rabindra Nath 
Tagore (the founder of Santiniketan and 
Sriniketan) spent a large part of their lives; 
it is here that Acharya Prafulla Chandra Roy 
set before us in recent times an unforgettable 
example of a true Guru; this is the city where 
only the other day Mahatma Gandhi wrought 
a miracle from Beliaghatta just on the eve 
of our Independence Day. These are all 
hallowed names in the sphere of social 
service in our country, and we seek their 
blessings. : 

Nor must we forget the humble and the 
lowly. I recall with pride and sorrow the 
services of three volunteers of Calcutta 
organisations who laid down their lives last 
year while engaged in humanitarian work. 
They are Anil Biswas, Hanuman Bux 
Singhania and Babu Lal  Poddar. 
Anil Biswas, a medical volunteer, 
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was shot dead by a Pakistani while he 
was attending to a refugee from East Bengal. 
Hanuman Bux Singhania and Babu Lal 
Poddar were drowned in the waters of the 
Brahmaputra in flood while engaged in relief 
work. They have left behind their im- 
perishable examples of devotion to duty. 
Their deaths shall not have been in vain. 
As you are meeting in West Bengal a few 
words from me about social service work 
in this State may not be inappropriate. 
Calcutta is a cosmopolitan city and in the 
nature of things the range of social work 
here is not confined to any particular race 
or community nor is it limited to one or two 
special spheres. With the influx of refugees 
into West Bengal in general and this city in 
particular, social work has gained in variety 
and depth and there has been infused into 
this work a sense of urgency and pathos 
which seemed to be lacking before. Thirdly, 
Bengalees who are supposed to be emotional 
are ever ready to come forward in large— 
sometimes unmanageably large—numbers in 
the service of the necdy or the afflicted when 
the call comes. Fourthly, there is a fine and 
ever-increasing band of keen and enthusiastic 
women social workers in this city; some of 
the women’s organisations here have been 
doing exceedingly fine work indeed. Fifthly, 
as befits one of the most industrialised of the 
provinces of India, labour welfare agencics 
are springing up gradually though it must 
be canfessed that this branch of work is still 
in its infancy. One redeeming feature, how- 
ever, is that at the instance of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association the Calcutta Univer- 
sity has introduced a Social Work Course 
since 1942 for training Labour Welfare 
Officers deputed by the various Industries and 
Government Departments. Sixthly, a feature 
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of social welfare work in this province is that 
ever since the awakening of national con- 
sciousness in the last quarter of the last 
century, the educational sphere has carried 
a peculiar appeal and a very considerable 
part of the educational structure of modern 
Bengal has been built by the labour and 
sacrifice of middle-class Bengalees from gene- 
This tendency has 
received added impetus by reason of the 
influx of millions of refugees from East 
Bengal. The middle-class intelligentsia of 
East Bengal, have ever been to the fore in this 
respect and their mass migration from East 
Bengal is slowly but perceptibly changing 
the educational map of West Bengal. 


ration to generation. 


If time permitted, I could support the 
above generalisations by specific instances and 
it would be interesting to note the trend of 
social service work in modern Bengal. Before 
leaving this topic, I would like to make a 
passing mention of three outstanding ex- 
amples in the field of social service work in 
Bengal viz., the Ramakrishna Mission at 
Belur with it: emphasis on the socio-religious 
sphere and Visva-Bharati, especially Srinike- 
tan founded by Rabindra Nath Tagore with 
its emphasis on rural reconstruction, and 
Bratacharigram, the centre of the Bratachari 
movement sponsored by late Guru Saday 
Dutt, all of which many of you will have the 
opportunity to visit during the next few days. 


All is, however, not rosy in the garden. 
This rapid survey of social service work in 
Bengal will not convey a true picture unless 
I mention, however briefly, some of the less 
attractive features. Our greatest curse is the 
overlapping and lack of co-ordination pre- 
valent all around us. As recent examples, 
I may mention what we saw in Calcutta 
during the great Bengal Famine of 1943 and 
the tragic refugee influx of last year con- 
sequent on the Partition of Bengal—two 
disasters under which this province has rocked 
and reeled as perhaps never before. We arc 
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often apt to forget that patriotism is not 
enough, that enthusiasm is not enough and 
what is wanted is a spirit of humility and a 
sense of sustained endeavour in the cause of 
our Motherland. A recent tendency much 
to be deplored is the growth of a number 
of mushroom organisations with questionable 
motives; their nefarious activities in the name 
of social service are tending to dry up the 
springs of private charity. Even apart from 
such shady organisations we have in certain 
spheres of social work here, especially in the 
sphere of refugee relief, far too many organi- 
sations, even though they are working with 
the best of motives. Too much regimentation 
and dragooning especially in the sphere of 
social work are no doubt not desirable but 
there is hardly any doubt that we have gone 
to the other extreme in this province. 
Rationalisation in this sphere as in so many 
other spheres is an urgent necessity. Another 
great drawback of our social service organi- 
sations is that most of them are concentrated 
in and around Calcutta. There are few 
organisations in the mofussil run on proper 
lines and very few of them have any effective 
link with sister organisations in Calcutta. It 
is still true that Bengal in common with the 
rest of India lives in the villages. Unless 
and until our social service organisations in 
Calcutta can build up a well-knit network 
of branches in the mofussil, we shall be touch- 
ing only the fringe of the problem. 


I do not propose to tire your patience by 
dwelling longer on the picture as I sec it in 
this province. I confess that my acquaintance 
with the state of affairs in other provinces is 
practically nil, but perhaps it is almost the 
same tale everywhere. 


This is where a Conference like the present 
one can play a useful part. We are in a 
transitional period of our national life and 
values are changing rapidly before our eyes. 
Economy is changing from agrarian to 
industrial; culture is changing from rural to 
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urban. 


Wider vistas are opening up before 
us every day. Suddenly we are face to face 
with a host of baffling problems requiring 
specialised knowledge for their solution. The 
healing touch of the social worker is not 
enough nowadays; he must equip himself 
with technical skill as well. The Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work aims at remedying 
a vital defect in national life by providing 
a forum for exchange of information and 
experience in the field of social service and 
by arousing public conscience on _ social 
problerns. It is still very young but it is bound 
to grow from strength to strength with the 
march of years. It is sure to make its voice 
heard above the din of catchy and conflicting 
slogans. 

I apologise for digressing from the main 
theme of my address as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. We regret that cir- 
cumstances made it impossible for Pandit 
Hriday Nath Kunzru, the President of the 
Organisation, to participate in the meetings 
of the present annual session. We are, how- 
eve’, amply compensated by the fact that a 
sincere, modest and selfless social worker like 
Mrs. Achamma Matthai is going to preside 
over our deliberations. She does not require 
any introduction from me. She is at present 
the National President of the Indian 
Y.W.C.A. and Chairman of the Women’s 
Section of the Relief and Rehabilitation 
Directorate of the Government of Bombay. 
She has been associated with a number of 
national and local organisations and her fine 
work in the field of social service is an 
example to us all. Her association with the 
Indian Conference of Social Work has been 
deep and abiding. She was President of the 
Delhi State Branch and later she has been a 
Vice-President of the Conference. In a sense 
we can claim her as our own; she is an ex- 
student of the Calcutta University having 
graduated from the Diocesan College in 1920. 
It is indeed our good fortune that she has 
kindly consented to shoulder the onerous 
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responsibilities of presiding over the present 
session at a very short notice. On behalf of 
the Reception Committee, I extend to her a 
most cordial welcome. 


To the delegates and observers who have 
assembled here from all over India, I extend 
our warm welcome and it is needless for me 
to say how happy we are to have such a 
distinguished group of people in our midst. 


We are happy that four eminent gentlemen 
viz., Sardar Tarlok Singh, Deputy Secretary, 
Planning Commission, Government of India, 
Shri N. S. Mankiker, Chief Adviser 
(Factories), Government of India, Dr. J. F. 
Bulsara, Far Eastern Social Welfare Re- 
presentative, United Nations and Dr. Walter 
C. Reckless, U. N. Expert and Head of the 
Department of Criminology, Ohio State 
University, U.S.A., have agreed to chair the 
four sections of the Conference. I am sure 
that under their wise guidance this session 
of the Conference is going to be highly 
successful. 


In connection with this Conference we 
have organised an Exhibition on “Social 
Work in India and Abroad.” It contains 
various sections, and different countries in- 
cluding a few foreign ones have participated 
in it. I hope you will find the Exhibition 
both interesting and instructive. I request 
Maharani Sucharu Debi of Mayurbhanj— 
President of the West Bengal Branch of the 
Conference—to address a few words to us 
in this hall after this inaugural meeting is 
over and then proceed to the venue of the 
Exhibition to open it formally. Needless to 
say we are very happy to find her in our 
midst to-day in spite of her failing health. 
Hers is a name to conjure with in this pro- 
vince and beyond and may she be spared to 
us for many years to come. 


Before resuming my seat I should like to 
say a few words about ourselves viz., mem- 
bers and other workers of the Reception Com- 
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mittee. I have seen their work from close 
quarters and I can assure you that a very 
large number of people have worked hard 
to make your stay in this city as comfortable 
and pleasant as possible. Calcutta is ex- 
tremely over-crowded nowadays and it is 
particularly so in this rather hectic season. 
We have had to face various difficulties and 
I am aware that in spite of our efforts the 
arrangement that we have been able to make 
for you suffers from various defects. I would 
request you to overlook our faults and I 
would ask you not to question the warmth of 
our welcome to you. I may mention here that 
various organisations were eager to welcome 
you in their midst but as the programme is 
overcrowded as it is, it was my thankless 


task to turn down such requests ruthlessly and 
in a churlish manner. The Reception Com. 
mittee was very keen to show you more of 
the many-sided social welfare activities of 
this city but we found it impossible to find 
time for them. 

We are extremely fortunate in having in 
our midst H. E. Dr. H. C. Mookerjee. He 
is no stranger to us. There must be many in 
this hall who have sat at his feet. He has 
been all his life a very prominent social 
worker and we have in him a fine blend of 
plain living and high thinking—the ideal of 
a true social worker. 

I take great pleasure in requesting His 
Excellency Dr. H. C. Mookerjee to inaugu- 
rate the Conference. 
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H. E. Dr. H. C. Mooxerjere 


As I rise to inaugurate this Fifth Annual 
Session of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work to deliberate on the main theme 
‘National Planning for Social Welfare,’ I am 
keenly aware that we in India are standing 
on the verge of one of the greatest experi- 
ments in the history of democracy. 


As a consequence of the achievement of 
political independence, we have given to 
ourselves a Republican Constitution and we 
are now proceeding to hold under it the first 
General Elections on the largest scale in 
human history. 


The question, however, as to what next 
actually, poses itself before all of us and the 
various election manifestoes have, according 
to their respective lights, tried to answer this 
question. 


I am glad to find that veteran social 
workers and senior welfare administrators 
fiom all parts of India are also anxious to 
play their part in the renaissance through 
which we are passing. 

Social work as one of the methods to solve 
social problems and to achieve social welfare 
has to deal with their ephemeral as well as 
their perennial aspects. A distinct trend that 
is discernible in the development of modern 
social sciences is that the Ship of the State is 
steered by the Pole Star of social welfare. In 
keeping with this, we, in this country, have 
already accepted the concept of the Welfare 
State. Towards this end, we have, in our 
Constitution, included what are known as 
Directive Principles designed to promote 
social welfare on the basis of social and econo- 
mic justice. We have also made suitable pro- 
visions in the First Five Year Plan for the 
development of social services. 


To the extent to which these Directive 
Principles in the Constitution are crystallised 


into a social welfare policy of the State and 
to the measures to which social services are 
developed in the country, shall we have pro- 
gressed towards achieving a Welfare State. 


Looking after the safety of a country 
both internally and externally is the primary 
function of the State. The first part of the 
twentieth century has seen developments 
which have enjoined upon Governments the 
duty of securing economic justice. In the 
latter half of this century, it remains for them 
to assume the task of promoting social 
welfare. 


I shall not anticipate the deliberations of 
this session by suggesting how these objec- 
tives can be implemented. But I shall only 
say that the draft outline of the First Five 
Year Plan which has given thought to the 
development of social services has been 
before you for some months. Some of you 
were also associated with its formulation. It 
is now for this national organisation of social 
service agencies and social workers to ex- 
amine the plan and make such recommenda- 
tions as they may deem fit. 


I would like to quote in this context the 
following extract from the draft outline of 
the Plan— 


“Taking a broad view, social welfare acti- 
vity actually concerns itself with the under- 
privileged groups, neglected areas, the vulner- 
able sections of the community and those who 
are labouring under physical or moral handi- 
caps. The welfare of the rural areas becomes, 
in the present conditions of the country, the 
first priority in social welfare. The back- 
ward classes have for a time to remain objects 
of special care on the part of the community. 
The needs and difficulties of women and 
children must receive constant consideration, 
not simply because they occupy a vulnerable 
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position, but also because they constitute the 
most vital elements of the. community. The 
welfare of the youth of the community claims 
attention on the same ground. Among the 
physically handicapped are the deaf and the 
mute, the blind, the maimed and _ those 
affected by diseases such as leprosy. The 
delinquent child, the beggar by choice, the 
criminally disposed and those whom circum- 
stances have led into vice stand in need of 
moral rehabilitation.” 


Two things seem clear to me. First, since, 
owing to various historical reasons, our social 
problems have become chronic and com- 
plicated and have assumed gigantic propor- 
tions, there is an insistent need for organised 
social services on a nation-wide scale. No 
feeble attempts by individual social workers 
and isolated efforts by social service agencies 
can be expected to solve our problems now. 

Whether it is a question of Rural Recons- 
truction or Social Education, Welfare in 
Industry or Prevention and Treatment of 
Crime, it has to be tackled by an army of 
traincd social workers through properly co- 
ordinated voluntary action throughout the 
country and by well organised departments 
of Public Welfare of the Central and State 
Governments working in appropriately allo- 
cated fields. 


In some cases, the resources and the 
machinery of the State alone can meet the 
needs of the problem whereas in others the 
pioneering effort and the human touch of 
voluntary agencies can serve the purpose best. 


Secondly, a national plan for social wel- 
fare, well graduated to develop at successive 
stages within our available resources, has got 
to be chalked out with expert knowledge 
and worked with enthusiastic skill and 
popular support. Neither the State alone nor 
the people by themselves can hope to meet 
the social problems of the day single-handed. 


This brings me to the question of co- 
ordination of the activities of various official 
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and non-official organisations working in one 
and the same field of social service. We have 
all seen, time and again, how when a wide. 
spread natural calamity befalls this hapless 
country, scores of well-established _ relief 
organisations, along with a number of new 
organisations of mushroom growth, which 
come into existence for the time being, vie 
with one another in organising camps, dole. 
distribution centres, first-aid posts, etc., in 
areas where they can best get publicity for 
the work undertaken by them, not all of 
them caring to go to the comparatively in- 
accessible tracts where sufferers continue to 
remain in a neglected condition. Again, many 
such organisations, with inadequate resources, 
try to administer relief in several directions. 
This results in much unnecessary duplication 
and overlapping of work and considerable 
waste of public donations, besides haphazard 
tackling of the problem of relief in its various 
aspects. 


It is for this reason that when, in the wake 
of major communal disturbances, refugees 


‘from East Bengal began to pour in, like a 


devastating flood, sweeping everything before 
it, early in 1950, the Hon’ble Prime Minister 
of India, during his brief visit to Calcutta to 
study the situation, considered it necessary 
to give high priority to the formation of what 
is known as the United Council of Relief and 
Welfare, Bengal Centre, to co-ordinate the 
activities of the various relief organisations 
which then appeared in the field and to act 
as an agency for liaison between the appro- 
priate Government departments and _ the 
distressed refugees. He himself took the 
initiative in sponsoring this organisation with 
His Excellency the Governor of West Bengal 
as its Chairman. 


May I, therefore, hope that your Con- 
ference will always bear in mind this supreme 
need of co-ordination to achieve tangible re- 
sults in every branch of social work? I have 
noted with great pleasure in this connection 
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that a Directory of social service organisa- 
tions in West Bengal is about to be published 
under your auspices. I have already contri- 
buted a Foreword to this publication, which, 
I believe, should be the first step towards the 
desired co-ordination mentioned above. I 
understand similar Directories for one or two 
other States have already been published. 
The other point I would like to stress, 
though I have no doubt you are fully alive 
to it, is the training of workers in the vari- 
ous fields of social service. Certain qualities 
of heart are no doubt very important for the 
person engaged in social service but these 
alone cannot make him an efficient and suc- 
cessful worker. Something else, besides this 
psychological make-up, is essential before he 
can render really useful service to the com- 
munity in the special field chosen by him. 
And this is training in the art, and even in 
the technique, of such special service. This 
is so important that it is really worthwhile 
for social service organisations to employ 
trained workers on a salaried basis in pre- 
ference to amateurish voluntary workers even 
though they may be endowed with the best 
of intentions in the world. I, for one, do not 
subscribe to the view that a paid worker loses 
a part, however small, of his usefulness by the 
mere fact of getting paid for his services. 
There are, of course, very few institutions 
in this country for training people in 
social service. I am glad to be able to state, 
however, that the University of Calcutta in- 
stituted a few years ago a Social Work Course 
and has been granting diplomas to persons 
trained in that course. The Jute Mills and 
other industrial concerns round about Cal- 
cutta have been taking full advantage of this 
Course and are arranging accordingly with 
the University authorities for the training of 
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Labour Welfare or Personnel Management 
Officers employef by them. As a matter of 
fact, Labour Welfare Officers employed in 
other States are also coming in increasing 
numbers to Calcutta to obtain training in this 
Course. So far as I know, the Course is con- 
fined for the most part at present to Per- 
sonnel Management and welfare of industrial 
labour but I believe proposals are already 
under consideration for having similar 
Courses framed for training in other spheres 
of social activity. 


Meanwhile, the ‘ata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay, remains responsible for 
running the General Social Welfare Course. 
I may add in this connection that we may 
reasonably hope to see soon an All-India 
Institute of Social Welfare located in 
Calcutta. I understand that it will function, 
in collaboration with, or under the auspices 
of, the Calcutta University, with adequate 
financial assistance from the Government of 
India. 


I see that you have taken up for delibera- 
tion at this session four very important aspects 
of social welfare. One of these includes in part 
the question of personnel training mentioned 
by me, while the other three relate to Rural 
Community Development 
a nation which lives mainly in the villages 
Welfare in Industry and Social Defence in 
reference to prevention of crime and re- 
clamation of offenders and juvenile delin- 
quency. And you have amongst you experts 
from India and abroad to lead your 
discussions. I trust your efforts will yield 
tangible results leading you to renewed action 
with fresh enthusiasm. I wish the Conference 
all success, and have much pleasure in in- 
augurating its deliberations. 


~so important to 
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Mrs. GuLestan R. B. BILLImMoriA 


(Hon. General Secretary) 


Introduction—With the presentation of 
this report the Indian Conference of Social 
Work enters into the fifth significant year 
of its existence. During the short period we 
have many achievements to our credit. We 
are also aware that with the progress of the 
Conference the need for more extensive and 
comprehensive work on behalf of the organi- 
zation becomes imperative. Looking back, it 
gives us great pleasure to find that within 
this very short span of time the Conference 
has become an integral part of the social wel- 
fare in the country and has even received 
recognition at the international level. 


It was our hope that the Indian Confer- 
Social Work 
purely consultative and coordinative body 


ence of would remain a 
without any operational activities being un- 
dertaken by its branches or the central office. 
However, with our success is arousing pub- 
lic interest and in stimulating welfare acti- 
vities in the country, there seems to have 
emerged a need and an awareness for direct 
services in some areas and some of our bran- 
ches seemed to be eminently fitted to fulfil 
that need. Accordingly, though the Central 
Organization still remains a consultative and 
coordinating council, its branches have been 
allowed to engage in operational services 
where there is no agency to fulfil that need 
and also where the need is keenly felt. 


As you are aware we have now State 
Branches functioning in Assam, Bihar, Delhi, 
Hyderabad, Madras, Madhya _ Bharat, 


Mysore, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal and District Branches in Baroda, 
Belgaum, Broach, Coimbatore, Nasik, Singh- 
bhum (Bihar) etc. And though we have not 
been able yet to form State Branches in 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 


Saurashtra, 


East Punjab, Pepsu and some of the centrally 
administered areas, the reports from the 
existing State and District branches give us 
sufficient scope for hope and encouragement. 


[ shall now present the detailed Report for 
the year 1951. 


1. Demise of Mr. B. R. Kagal.—We are 
extremely sorry to report the sad and un- 
timely demise of Mr. B. R. Kagal, Chief 
Town Administrator, Jamshedpur, who will 
be remembered as the very charming and 
enthuiastic President of the Singhbhum 
District Branch of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work and the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee of the last annual session of 
the Conference at Jamshedpur. We offer our 
sincere sympathies to Mrs. Kagal in her sad 
bereavement. 

2. Recommendations of the Jamshedpur 
Session—In pursuance of our usual policy 
of forwarding the recommendations of our 
annual session to voluntary social service 
agencies and welfare departments of Central 
and State Governments, this year we have 
taken the following steps:— 

Firstly, in order to give a proper perspective 
to the recommendations, we have added, a 
foreword explaining the background of the 
deliberations leading to the adoption of the 
recommendations. 


Secondly, as desired by the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee, we have provided a 
classified index of recommendations bringing 
out the various sections and clauses which 
concerned different agencies and depart: 
ments. 

In the covering letter, forwarding these 
recommendations to over 150 agencies and 
departments we have invited their attention 
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to the relevant portions urging them to imple- 
ment these in their respective fields to the 
fullest extent possible. As usual, we have 
also written to our branch secretaries to 
follow up the institutions and departments 
in this regard. 


We have received replies of favourable 
consideration of the recommendations of the 
Jamshedpur session from the Ministries of 
Health and Education, Govt. of India, the 
Governments of Assam, Bombay, Bihar, 
Bilaspur, West Bengal, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madras, Mysore, Madhya Pradesh, Madhya 
Bharat, Orissa, Rajasthan, Travancore, 
Cochin and Uttar Pradesh. Letters of 
appreciation of the recommendations of the 
section “The University and National Social 
Services” were received from the Universities 
of Calcutta, Hyderabad, Andhra, Punjab and 
Annamalai. 

3. Complimentary distribution of litera- 
ture—In view of the next International 
Conference of Social Work, we sent compli- 
mentary copies of some of our priced 
publications to social service agencies and 
libraries in India and abroad to make the 
background material available to possible 
participants. Thus, we were able to bring 
valuable literature within the reach of many 
agencies. In sending the literature abroad, 
we were very fortunate in having the close 
cooperation of the various Foreign Embassies 
and Consulates in India. 


4, Social Welfare Day.—In order to give 
wider publicity to the recommendations of 
the Jamshedpur session and to focus public 
attention on some of the urgent problems of 
the day, and wherever possible, to launch 
pilot projects, the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, in cooperation with several social 
service agencies and its own _ branches, 
observed Social Welfare Day on February 
20th, 1951 all over India. We have received 
reports on the observance of the Day from 
several of our branches. 
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In most of the places this year, the em- 
phasis was on sustaining the enthusiasm 
created on the Day with some concrete 
projects according to the needs of the areas. 
The idea of setting up Co-ordinating Councils 
and Community Chests was also given a 
wider currency. 

No less than seven public meetings were 
held in Greater Bombay, besides a Symposium 
on “Family Planning and Population Pro- 
blems” wherein Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Prof. 
M. L. Dantwala and Prof. D. G. Karve, 
participated. The Hon’ble Chicf Justice 
Mr. M. C. Chagla, presided over this meeting. 
The Symposium was followed by a good deal 
of correspondence on the subject in the Press, 


5. Cooperation with the Planning Commis- 
sion—The Honorary General Secretary 
represented the Indian Conference of Social 
Work at the meeting of the Social Service 
Panel of the Planning Commission held on 
3lst May at New Delhi. As you may be 
aware, the Panel has decided, among other 
things, to form a central organization of social 
workers named ‘Bharat Seva Sangh’. Every 
assurance has been given to us that the work 
of the new organization will not conflict or 
overlap with ours and that a relationship of 
special collaboration will be developed with 
the Indian Conference of Social Work. I 
hope all the State branches will stress this 
point when State branches of the Bharat 
Seva Sangh are being formed. 


6. Social Research Council_—A note on a 
central body of social research was prepared 
in our office and sent for the consideration of 
the Planning Commission. We have offered 
to help in every possible way with the 
establishment of a Central Body of Social 
Research under the auspices of the Planning 
Commission. 

7. Visit to U. S. under the U. S. Govt. 
Cultural Exchange Project—The Executive 
Secretary, Mr. B. Chatterjee, was invited to 
the United States by the U.S. Government 
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under their Cultural Exchance Programme; 
he was there during the months of May, June, 
July and August. While there, he participated 
in their National Conference of Social Work 
and had many opportunities to observe at 
first hand, social welfare activities in America. 
He met many prominent persons in the 
field of social work and had preliminary 
regarding the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work. 

Mrs. M. N. Clubwala, our Honorary 
Associate Secretary and Honorary General 
Secretary of the Madras State Branch has 
also recently returned from a visit to the 
United States on invitation from the U:S. 
Government. Similar invitations have also 
been extended to Mrs. Matthai, our Vice- 
president, Mrs. Vellodi, our Vice-president 
and the President of the Hyderabad State 
Branch of the Conference and to Mr. Nages- 
waran, the Hon. Gen. Secretary of the Bengal 
State Branch. Mr. Balwant Singh, Hon. 
Gen. Secretary of the Hyderabad Branch has 
also been invited under the same programme. 


consultations 


8. Atlantic City Exhibition—I am glad 
to report that our “Social Welfare in India” 
stall at the U.S. National Conference of 
Social Work held in Atlantic City last May, 
proved to be popular and was of great edu- 
cational value to American social workers on 
our needs and our efforts towards social 
welfare. 


9. Delegation to the U.N. -Regional Con- 
ference of Non-governmental organizations 
in Indonesia—Mr. S. Nageswaran, Hon. 
Gen. Secretary, West Bengal Branch of the 
Conference, attended a Regional Conference 
of the Non-governmental organizations 
sponsored by the United Nations, as a 
delegate representing the Indian Conference 
of Social Work. 





10. The Asst. Secretary's Deputation to the 
Baroda School of Social Work and U.N. 
Youth Welfare Seminar.—At the request of 
the Dean, Faculty of Social Work, M. S. 
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University of Baroda, Mr. P. D. Kulkarni, 
Asstt. Secretary, was deputed to teach Social 
Research at the Baroda School of Social Work 
for a period of one month during Februar 
this year. He was also deputed to act 
as a Secretary of the U. N. Youth Welfare 
Seminar at Simla, in November. 


11. Conference Bulletin—-We are ver 
glad to be able to introduce to you the first 
issue of the Conference bulletin which we 
hope will be a regular periodic feature. Your 
contributions and suggestions towards its 
improvement are cordially invited. 


12. State Conferences—-During the year 
under State Conferences 
organized by the Madras, Bihar and Mysore 
Branches. The subjects discussed at the first 
two of these Conferences are the same as 
will come up before you now during the 
sessions of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work. I am sure the delegates from Madras 
and Bihar will have a special contribution to 
make in view of the thought and effort they 
have already spent on the theme. 


review, were 


The Mysore conference discussed Family 
Planning, another subject of vital interest to 
the country. 


13. Bombay and Ajmer Branches—A 
Bombay City Branch of the Conference has 
been established during the course of the year. 

The formation of a Branch in Ajmer is also 
under consideration. 


14. Constitutional Amendments.—Evet 
since the Constitution of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work was passed by the 
General Body in November, 1947 it has 
undergone a number of revisions and changes 
in keeping with the organizational develop- 
ment of the Conference. During the course 
of the year we found certain constitutional 
difficulties which we are seeking to remedy 
through appropriate changes in the Consti- 
tution and by passing certain bye-laws. 
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We expect that the Indian Conference of 
Social Work will function with greater eff- 
ciency and effectiveness if the Constitutional 
amendments are passed by the General Body. 

I take this opportunity to express our 
sincere thanks to Mr. M. J. Gazdar, Honorary 
Constitutional Referee for the valuable help 
he has rendered all the year round. 


15. Grants-in-aid and Donations.—I take 
this opportunity to record our thanks for the 
following grants and donations received or 
sanctioned for the current year: — 


Rs. 

|. Govt. of India through Ministry 

of Health 15,000 
2. Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 2,000 
3, Govt. of Hyderabad 2,000 
4. Govt. of Bihar 1,000 
5. Govt. of Bombay 1,000 
6. American Women’s Club 1,000 
7, Trustees of Sir Ratan Tata .. 500 
8. Govt. of Rajasthan és 500 
9. Govt. of U.P. i 500 
1G. Govt. of Mysore _ 100 
You will notice from the appended 


Receipts and Payments Accounts Statement 
that while the financial position of the Con- 
ference is not discouraging, much needs to be 
done to bring it to the desirable level. It is 
unfortunate that we cannot fully expand our 
activities in furtherance of our objectives 
because of financial stringency. For instance, 
we had to drop a very important project of 
the compilation and publication of a Social 
Work Year Book for the same reason. 


I feel it would not be inopportune if I urge 
the members to devise ways and means of 
strengthening the Conference finances and to 
cooperate in raising adequate funds, specially 
in view of the extension of the work which 
we are proposing. 

16. Establishment.—Since the Central 
Office of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work has been functioning for the last four 
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years, the need for specific Service Rules and 
Provident Fund facilities for the Central 
Office staff had long been felt. The Service 
and Provident Fund Rules prepared by the 
Office were passed by the Working Committee 
in September and have been put into force 
with retrospective effect from Ist June, 1951. 


17. Tribal Welfare Committee —As you 
are aware a ‘Tribal Welfare Committee 
consisting of the following members was 
appointed in 1950 to draft a memorandum 
on the subject on a country wide basis: 


1. Shri L. M. Shrikant, Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
Govt. of India, New Delhi. 
(Chairman) 

2. Mr. B. K. Bhandarcy, Tribal Wel- 
fare Worker, Assam. 

3. Mr. Ambalal Vyas, Tribal Welfare 
Worker, Orissa. 

4. Mr. N. V. Bapat, Secretary, Van- 

vasi Seva Mandal, Mandla, M.P. 

Mr. L. N. Rao, Servants of India 

Society, Malabar. 


wo 


The first meeting of the above committee 
was held in Dohad on 16th October, 1950. 


During the year under review we were 
successful in holding a very useful meeting 
of the Committee in Bombay and _ the 
membership of the Committee was increased 
by co-opting the following members thereto 
to make the work of the Committee more 
representative : 


1. Dr. B. H. Mehta, Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay. 

2. Shri K. A. Gafoor, Hyderabad. 

3. Hon’ble Shri Ranjit Singh Baria, 
Orissa. 

4. Hon’ble Shri R. K. Bosc, Orissa. 


The Committee discussed the following 
questions : 

(i) Definition, identification and 

classification of the aboriginal 
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tribes for the purposes of total 
welfare. 
Tribal 


Economy, with special reference 


Reconstruction of the 


to their land, and forest problems. 


(i) Social organisation. 


tv) Education dialects and 
ages. 
Health Problems. 


Training of leadership and Ad- 


langu- 


ministration of welfare  pro- 
grammes, 
Leadership and 


leadership. 
(vitt) Administration of the Tribes. 


training of 


A small sub-committee consisting of: 


Dr. B. H. Mehta. 

. Mr. K. A. Gafoor and 

3. Mr. P. D. Kulkarni, Assistant 
Secretary, 1.C.S.W. was appointed to draft a 
memorandum to present it at the next meet- 
ing of the Committee which will be held at 
the time of the Calcutta Session of the 
Conference to finalize the said draft. 


I take this opportunity of expressing our 
sincere thanks to Shri L. M. Shrikant, who 
has rendered valuable help as Chairman of 
the Committce in spite of his pressing work. 
We arc also grateful to all the members who 
have taken such a keen interest in the work 
of the Committee for the welfare of the tribal 
people in the country. . 

18. Celebration of U.N. Day.—As usual, 
this year also we reccived a request from 
the U. N. Information Centre, New Delhi, to 
cooperate in the observance of the U.N. Day 
on October 24, 1951. The day was celebrated 
in cooperation with the “Institute of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Cooperation”. A public 
meeting was held on the 21st October, 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta, Sir Rustom Masani and 
Mrs. Gulestan Billimoria were among the 
speakers. An exhibition on the various 
activities of the U. N. and its specialized 
agencies was also held for three days. Prizes 


were offered for the best essays on “United 
Nations, the only hope for Peace”. 


19. U.N. Youth Welfare 
Simla.—We were very glad to extend our 
full cooperation to the U.N. Youth Welfare 
Seminar held in Simla in the month of 
November, 1951. The Seminar was or- 
ganized by the U. N. Far Eastern Office of 
the Technical Assistance Administration in 
cooperation with the Govt. of India. All the 
following secretarics and recorders to the 
Seminar viz. Mr. K. A. Gafoor, Mr. S. F. 
Desai, Mr. J. S. B. Abraham, Mr. M. D. 
Madan, Mr. P. D. Kulkarni, Mr. S. N. 
Ranade, Mr. B. K. Roy, Mr. A. G. Nagraj, 
Mr. V. M. Kulkarni, Mr. S. D. Gokhale, 
and Mr. Soli Pavri, were appointed on our 
recommmendation, 


Seminar at 


20. Study of Training of Auxiliary Welfare 
Personnel.—In August this year, we received 
from the United Nations a request to collect 
Reference Material on the Training of 
Auxiliary Personnel in the various braaches 
of Social Welfare. This information was 
required by the Economic and Social Council 
of the U.N. which is undertaking a series of 
studies on social work training with a view 
to assisting in the promotion of international 
social welfare. A circular letter in this con- 
nection was sent to 35 institutions in India, 
and in all 13 replies were received. A 
memorandum on the basis of the reports 
received was compiled and submitted to the 
U.N. Headquarters. 


21. List of National Social Welfare Organi- 
zations —At the request of the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India we have 
forwarded a list of national organizations in 
the field of social work duly classified to 
forward the same to the U. N. to prepare an 
International Directory of national organi- 
zations in the field of social welfare. 


22. International Conference —As you all 
are already aware, the International Con- 
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ference will be holding its 6th session in 
Madras in December 1952. The work arising 
out of the preliminary arrangements has been 
entrusted to the International Conference 
Organizing Committce of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work of which the Hon’ble 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta is the Chairman. The 
Hon'ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur has very 
kindly consented to be the Chairman of the 
All India Reception Committce. 


According to letters received from Mr. 
George Haynes and Mr. Joe R. Hoffer, 
President and Secretary-Gencral of the 
International Conference, respectively, it was 
decided to establish a South East Asia 
Regional Office of the International Con- 
ference of Social Work, with jurisdiction over 
an area between Iraq, Iran and Australia 
and New Zealand and the Phillipines. As 
you may be aware, Dr. J. M. Kumarappa is 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Inter- 
national Conference. At the invitation of 
Mr. Haynes, the President, International 
Conference, Mr. B. Chatterjee and I ,have 
been appointed Honorary Secretary and 
Honorary Treasurer respectively of the 
Regional Office, with the corresponding status 
of Asstt. Secretary-General and Asstt. Trea- 
surcr-Gencral of the International Conference 
of Social Work. To take up the preliminary 
work in hand, an Asstt. Secretary was 
appointed on October Ist, 1951. We have 
appointed Miss Bani Q. Sigh an alumnus 
of the Delhi School of Social Work as Asst. 
Secretary for the Regional Office. Towards 
the expenses of the Regional Office we were 
very fortunate in having a donation of 


$400.00 from the “HOSPITES” last year. 


The first meeting of the International 
Conference Organizing Committee was held 
on April 5, 1951. The following distingui- 
shed personalities have very kindly consented 
to be Patrons of the forthcoming Inter- 
national Conference: 


Patron-in-Chief: The Hon'ble Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, President, The Republic 
of India. 

Patrons: The Hon’ble Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India. 

The Hon’ble Shri G. V. Mavlankar, 
Speaker of the Parliament. 

H. E. Shri Krishna 
Governor of Madras. 


His Workship Shri R. R. Chettiar, Mayor 
of Madras. 


Kumar _ Singhji, 


In order to secure the cooperation of the 
South East 
already been sent to the various Embassies 
and Consulates in India. The President, 
Mr. George Haynes, has written to the various 
countries soliciting the cooperation of a con 
sultant from each country. The consultants 
in the different countries will be kept 
informed of the work of the Regional Office 
and we will depend on them for suggestions 
regarding the work, and for the enlisting of 
support, both governmental and non-govern- 
mental in their countries. 


Asian countrics, letters have 


We have already started advance registra- 
tion of members from India. As members of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work we all 
are ipso facto members of the International 
Conference. We hope to have you all attend 
the International Conference in large 
numbers; the Conference will offer in- 
numerable opportunities for the sharing of 
experiences and making new friends from 
almost all the countries of the world. The 
theme of the Conference, namely, “The 
Role of Social Service in Raising Standards 
of Living” is one of vital importance to the 
countries of the East. 


23. Meeting of Asian Schools of Social 
Work.—The Working Committee has ac- 
cepted the proposal of Dr. Rene Sand, 
President, International Committee of Schools 
of Social Work, to hold a meeting of the 
Association immediately after the sessions of 
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the International Conference of Social Work 
at Madras. We expect this meeting to be 
very helpful in discussing mutual problems 
and in chalking out an agreed programme of 
training. A sub-committee consisting of the 
following members was appointed to be 


generally responsible for the said meeting: 


1. Hon'ble Dr. Mchta 
(chairman). 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa. 

Miss D. Moses. 

. Dr. P. H. Vakharia. 


The Executive Secretary, L.C.S.W. 


Jivray N. 


1 = SG PO 


24. International Union of Child Wel- 
fare —Along with the two Conferences 
mentioned above, in December 1952 will be 
held a meeting of the International Union 
of Child Welfare. This meeting will be held 
in Bombay, before the sessions of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work; we will 
be happy to co-operate with the work of the 
International Union of Child Welfare. 


25. Seminar on Social Work Techniques.— 
Of special interest to professional social 
workers will be a Seminar on Social Work 
Techniques likely to be held in January 1953 
under the joint auspices of the International 
Conference of Social Work and the Inter- 
national Federation of Social Workers. At 
this Seminar higher education in social work 
methods and technique will be imparted by 
International Experts in the field. 


26. Special Numbers of Journals on Social 
Work.—With a view to creating wider and 
keener interest in the next International 
conference we have sought the co-operation 
of the Editors of the United Asia and the 
Indian Journal of Social Work to bring out 
special numbers of the respective journals in 
June and September, 1952 respectively. The 
Survey Monthly of New York has also shown 
interést in the matter of publishing a special 
section on Social Work in India and the Far 
East. These publications, if they materialize 


will contain articles on Social Services and 
Standards of Living in under-developed 
countries so as to provide background 
material for the deliberations of the Inter- 
national Conference. 


27. Report of the Paris sesston—We are 
very happy to introduce to you, a printed 
report of the last International Conference 
held in Paris. 
particularly to the replies to the question- 
naires dealing with the 
conditions in India which is the first concise 
attempt at outlining the trends of social work 
in India. 


28. Fifth Annual Session —This year the 
theme of our conference assumes special 


I would invite your attention 


social — service 


importance in view of the recently published 
report of the Planning Commission. It brings 
to the fore-front, the question of our relation- 
ship with the proposed Bharat Seva Sangh. 
Our emphasis on the subjects this year is 
very different to what it was during the past 
years. The section on “Planning Social 
Defence” is an entirely new feature, and we 
are very fortunate in having in our midst 
Dr. W. C. Reckless to guide the deliberations 
and give us the benefit of his vast knowledge 
of the subject. The presence of Dr. J. F. 
Bulsara, Mr. N. S. Mankiker and Sardar 
Tarlok Singh as sectional chairmen augurs 
well for the success of this Conference. It is 
a pleasure to have with us Dr. Chandra- 
shekhar from the University of Baroda; his 
talk on “Our population problems and Social 
Welfare” will, I am sure, besides being 
illuminating, lend a befitting perspective to 
all the deliberations of the session. 


We hope that in addition to the formal 
discussions we will have provided you with 
a good many opportunities for the mutual 
exchange of views and the sharing of ex- 
periences. We trust that your participation 
in the Conference will be of help to you in 
your work in the course of the year for only 
so will our efforts bear practical results and 
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our message be conveyed to the entire 
community. 


29. Looking Ahead.—On the basis of an 
analysis of its aims and objects the Conference 
secks to undertake the following :— 


1. Study of Social Problems, 


2. Guiding of the progress of Social 
Work and Social Service Organisa- 
tions, 


3. Information Exchange, 
4. Public Education, 
5. Periodic Conferences, 


6. Procure enactment or change of 
Laws relating to social matters, 


7. Co-operation, co-ordination and 
collaboration between social service 


agencies, 


8. Promote and safeguard status of 
social workers with a view to 
realizing some of the above objec- 
tives. 


We hope to publish a small booklet giving 
an outline of social work in India, a Directory 
of National Social Work Organizations, a 
Bulletin, and a series of articles on interesting 
experiences in social work in the said bulletin. 


We are also hoping, with the help of 
foreign experts, to start Community Chests 
and Councils of Social Work Agencies, under- 
take a survey on the private and public 
responsibility for social work and to organize 
a short term course for volunteer workers in 
different parts of the country. We hope to 
help the Planning Commission in implement- 
ing the recommendations of the Commission 
specially in terms of setting up a Council for 
Social Research and a Rural School of Social 
Work. 


Besides these the whole of next year we will 
be busy with the work in connection with the 


Sixth International Conference of Social 
Work and allied mectings to be held in 
Madras. 


However, envisaging the long-range deve- 
lopment of the Conference we hope the 
Central Secretariat enough 
resources and support to open a number of 
divisions which may have the following 


will secure 


functions: — 


(t) Preparing and maintaining up- 
to-date a data reference record of 
the position and development in 
respective fields in India and 
abroad, 

(ii) To offer Technical Assistance and 
to secure expert advice or execu- 
tive co-operation from agencies 
in India and abroad, 

(it) To set up on an Experimental 
basis co-ordinating Councils ini- 
tially on city or town wide basis 
in single respective services e.g., 
Children’s Institutions, Beggars’ 
Houses, Rescue Homes in bigger 
cities and composite multi-service 
councils in smaller towns, 

(tv) To sponsor social service agencies 
in the field wherever necessary 
and possible, 

(v) To launch pilot projects in newer 
directions and hand them over to 
autonomous bodies when. stabi- 


lised. 


Some of the divisions which may be set 
up early are Education, Family and Child 
Welfare, Youth Welfare, Health and Recrea- 
tion, Industrial Welfare, Legislation, Social 
Defence, Research and Publications, etc. 


The projects are under consideration of the 
Central Executive Committee and I hope 
all our Branches and members will co-operate 
with us in forging ahead with the Conference 
Development plans. 
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30. Acknowledgements——We are deeply 
grateful to the Government of Bombay and 
the Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta for having 
allotted us two spacious rooms in Govern- 
ment hutments at Churchgate for the Cen- 
tral Office, as also for helping us to secure 
a much needed telephone connection in our 


office. 


Our thanks are also due to Pandit H. N. 
Kunzru, our President for the year, who gave 
us valuable advice and guidance and 
Mrs. J. Matthai, our Vice-President, who 
officiated in the absence of the President, 
being the resident Vice-President in Bombay. 
We are also gratcful to Mrs. M. K. Vellodi 
and H. H. Maharani Szheba of Bhavanagar 
for kindly co-operating with us in our work. 


We are also grateful to the Hon’ble 


Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta for having accepted the 


responsibility of the Chairmanship of the 
International Conference Organizing Com- 
mittee. 


We have also to thank our Hon. Treasurers, 
the Hon. Associate Secretaries, the auditors 
Messrs. Hansotia & Co., office-bearers of all 
Brauches and the Working Committee for 
their intcrest in the work of the conference 
and the staff for their steady work through- 
out the year. 


It is my pleasant duty to record our grate- 
ful thanks to the respective sectional chairmen 
for having spared some of their valuable time 
for the Conference, to all those who have 
contributed valuable papers, to the official 
discussants and the various sectional secreta- 
ries and kindly 
co-operated with us in the work of the 
Conference. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Mrs. ACHAMMA JOHN Matrual 


1. It is a matter of keen regret and disap- 
pointment to us that Pandit Kunzru, the 
President of the Conference, is unable to 
participate in this session of the Conference 
owing to unavoidable engagements in con- 
nection with the general elections. We shall 
greatly miss his presence among us and his 
guidance on the difficult problems before the 
Conference. 


2. We are meeting at an important period 
in our country’s history when we are engaged 
in the general elections which will determine 
who are to govern us in the critical years 
which lie ahead. The elections, I hope, will 
result in putting men and women at the helm 
of affairs, who with vision, integrity and 
ability, can plan a society which will be based 
on the widest measure of social justice and 
which at the same time will grow and 
develop by its own momentum. 


3. We have in this country problems which 
are vast and intricate, some of which have 
become chronic owing to long neglect and 
have become almost identified with our 
country. There is the problem of balancing 
our population with our resources; there are 
the problems of destitution, beggary and un- 
employment which have to be tackled 
through planned economic development 
designed to raise the standard of living; 
there is the vital question of securing a more 
equitable distribution of the national income; 
there are again the vast rural areas which 
constitute the greater part of our country but 
which have so far received less attention 
than they deserve as the basic element in our 
economy; we have yet to go a long way to- 
wards the elimination of the social handicaps 
under which women, harijans, tribals and 
displaced persons live; we have still to evolve 
a national policy towards the physically 


handicapped section of the population; and 
lastly while we have more than our share 
of ill-health and illiteracy, our efforts to 
eradicate them have been far from adequate. 


4. The draft report of the Planning Com- 
mission has now been before the public for 
some time. One aspect of the plan, however, 
does not seem to have received the attention 
it deserves and that is the one dealing with 
Social Services. It is appropriate that the 
Indian Conference of Social Work should 
have chosen for its discussions this year the 
theme, “National Planning for Social Wel- 
fare”, which is at once of topical as well as 
of perennial interest. 


5. One drawback in the general approach 
to planning appears to be the belief that 
with a rise in economic standards, the basic 
social problems of the country will be 
automatically solved. As far as one knows, 
India has at no time in the past been a 
country of widespread prosperity; large 
masses of people have been poor. But largely 
as a result of institutions such as the village 
community and the joint family, they have 
been spared the unhappiness of acute distress 
except in times of famine, natural calamities 
and political upheavals. Social problems of 
large scale destitution, widespread beggary, 
chronic delinquency, commercialised prosti- 
tution, violent and organised labour unrest, 
ugly slum growths, shortages and inadequacies 
of housing, urban and industrial diseases, 
phenomenal family tensions and dissensions 
are all of comparatively recent growth. These 
problems cannot be dealt with piecemeal and 
nust be tackled on the basis of a well- 
considered and comprehensive programme. 

6. The Social Service Division of the 
Planning Commission has done well to call 
attention to the importance of social work in 
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a plan of economic development. The 
planners have endeavoured to fix priorities in 
terms of services for neglected areas, under- 
privileged groups and the handicapped sec- 
tions of the community. It is essential, how- 
ever, that the Commission should give a 
clearer lead in enunciating policy and chalk- 
ing out a long-term programme with definite 
targets. 

7. The upon 
voluntary social service to take up all welfare 


Commission has_ called 
work except elementary education and health 
services which alone, according to it, the 
State is in a position to undertake. The 
Commission might in this connection consider 
the appointment of a committee consisting 
of experienced social workers and welfare 
administrators to go into the question of 
demarcating the respective fields of State 
and voluntary social services with due regard 
to the resources that each can command. If 
State responsibility in matters of social 
welfare is admitted, it is necessary to go 
further and institute a department of public 
welfaie under the government of each State 
and also of the Centre to co-ordinate and 
direct the welfare activities of both State 
and private agencies. This recommendation 
has been repeatedly put forward at the annual 
meetings of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work. It is to be hoped that it will be 
accepted and implemented without delay. 

8. In regard to voluntary action, the Com- 
mission has proposed setting up a new 
organisation called the Bharat Seva Sangh. 
It is to consist of persons who can regularly 
devote at least part of their time to work 
It is of the 
nature of a Social Service Cadet Corps 


that may be assigned to them. 


designed expressly to secure public co-opera- 

This 
But it 
is important to ensure in the case of an 


tion to implement the national plan. 
is a laudable object as far as it goes. 


organisation of voluntary workers instituted 
by Government and partly remunerated from 
public fumds that its members do not identify 


themselves with any political party and that 
proper arrangements are made for supervising 
and integrating the work. 


9. An interesting instance of systematised 
voluntary work associated with a government 
organisation is the Women’s Section of the 
Rehabilitation Ministry. The history of this 
Section is worth studying as a pointer to the 
difficulties that arise in any work in which 
State and voluntary organisations co-operate 
and the adjustments which such co-operation 
It took, for example, a little time 
for Government to realise that voluntary 


calls for. 


workers while willing to give their time and 
labour without thought of remuneration, must 
be re-imbursed any reasonable out-of-pocket 
expenses they may incur in the performance 
of their duties. The complicated procedure 
that generally governs the administration of 
government finance has often the effect of 
preventing, especially the less well-to-do 
among voluntary workers, from remaining 
in the organisation. This, however, is only 
@ne instance of the difficulty that is often 
¢xperienced by voluntary organisations in 
adjusting themselves to the inflexible and 
often unimaginative way in which govern- 
ment departments function. In social service 
of the kind which the problem of displaced 
persons requires, a government organisation 
which is not sufficiently flexible to adapt itself 
to rapidly changing situations and problems 
must necessarily be ineffective. It is an 
essential condition of co-operation between 
State and voluntary organisations in social 
work that the State should shed the rigid 
and unvarying routine which often charac- 
terises its work and cultivate more ready 
responsiveness to changing realities. 


10. As an essential pre-requisite to a social 
welfare plan, an attempt should be made to 
compile an All-India Directory of Social 
Service Agencies and a Social Work Year 
Book to record the agencies that are at work 
in different fields and to review their work 
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Several social service agencies have been run 
on a sectarian basis and there is a general 
lack of recognised standards of work and 
efficiency. A periodic review of social service 
institutions will help to broaden the outlook 
of agencies working from sectarian motives 
and gradually to raise standards of work all 
round, 


11. If voluntary organisations are to play 
a more substantial role in welfare projects, 
they should have effective means of mobilis- 
ing community resources. For this purpose 
it is worth while considering a revision of 
charity laws so as to release funds locked up 
in obsolete charities and make them avail- 
able for promoting social service. A modern 
method of mobilising resources for social 
work is the organisation of community chests 
as in the U.S.A., Canada and to a certain ex- 
tent in Japan. 
multiplicity of appeals for charitable and 
philanthropic purposes, the institution of a 
community chest will be a relief to donors 
when they know that they will be called upon 
to contribute only at stated periods and to a 
central 


In India, where there is a 


welfare fund run under reliable 


auspices. 


12. In any national plan of social service 
the training of social workers should hold an 
important place. . The first step in imparting 
scientific training to social workers in India 
was taken in 1936 on the initiative of the 
Dorabj Tata Trust by the founding of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences. The suc- 
cess achieved by the Institute has led in 
recent years to the creation of several other 
schools on similar lines in different parts of 
the country. A problem that arises in this 
connection is the need for evolving suitable 
standards and courses of study with particu- 
lar reference to Indian conditions. The 
Ministry of Education in the Government of 
India who have taken an active interest in 
the teaching of social sciences might usefully 
take the lead in this matter with the co-opera- 


tion of the heads of the various schools of 
social sciences in the country and the Indian 
Conference of Social Work. 


13. I have a special reason for emphasis- 
ing the need for adapting our standards and 
courses of study to the conditions existing in 
India. The experience of our scholars who 
have received their education in social 
sciences in foreign countries appears to be 
that while it has widened their outlook and 
provided a broader foundation for their work, 
it has at the same time imparted a sense of 
unreality to their teaching because of the 
contrast between the social and economic con- 
ditions of India and of other countries. The 
process of mental adjustment is often difficult 
and in the meantime a certain lack of con- 
viction arises in the mind of the teachers as 
regards the reality of their work which 
greatly detracts from its value for the pupil. 


14. A useful corrective to this tendency is 
being provided by the growing contacts 
between social workers in India and in other 
countries made possible by international con- 
ferences in social work. Last year the Indian 
Conference of Social Work co-operated with 
the Far Eastern Office of the U. N. Division 
of Social Activities and with the Government 
of India in organising a Conference of U.N. 
Experts on handicapped children. Only last 
month the Far Eastern Office of the U.N. 
Division of Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration held at Simla a useful seminar of 
experts on youth welfare and youth move- 
ments. Next year the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work will have its world 
session in Madras. The International Family 
Planning Association is proposing to hold its 
next session in India in 1952 as also the 
International Union for Child Welfare. We 
most heartily welcome these international 
gatherings and look forward to meeting and 
co-operating with our fellow workers in other 
countries, 
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15. An aspect of education in social work 
which has been practically neglected so far 
is the training of rural workers. The reason 
partly is that social service organisations 
have hitherto for the most part confined their 
attention to urban industrial centres with 
which their members, drawn largely from 
the professional classes, are more familiar. 
In the conditions that prevail in India today, 
with a growing consciousness of the funda- 
mental importance of rural problems and the 
political power conferred on the rural popu- 
lation by adult franchise, there is a new 
awakening of interest in social service directed 
to the needs of the country-side. Already the 
Kasturba Trust and the Dorabji Tata Trust 
have taken steps in this matter and have for- 
mulated schemes for village uplift based on 
social service ideals. The Planning Commis- 
sion has also recommended a school for the 
training of rural welfare workers. This is a 
will find a 
new and a most important outlet for its 
service. 


field in which this Conference 


16. In conclusion, may I sum up what I 
consider the essential features of a national 
plan of social service? It should lay down a 
long-term programme of work in which the 
needs not merely of our big cities but also 
It should 
indicate the targets to be attained at each 
stage of development. It should define clearly 
the spheres of State and private organisations 


of the countryside are envisaged. 
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and the basis on which they may co-operate 
with each other. It should provide conditions 
which will ensure the widest measure of 
voluntary service, which must always remain 
the mainspring of social work. It should pre- 
scribe standards of work for both private and 
State organisations so as to ensure effective 
co-ordination and uniform progress. It should 
devise measures for providing the requisite 
funds not merely by drawing on_ public 
resources but by tapping every available 
source of corporate as well as individual phi- 
lanthropy. Lastly it should include a proper 
scheme of scientific training for social workers 
suited to Indian conditions and for this pur- 
pose should enlist the assistnce of foreign 
experts and encourage increasing contacts 
between them and Indian workers. 


17. Our Conference at this annual session 
has an important and difficult task before it 
We are called upon to consider how on a 
long-term and nation-wide basis we may re- 
solve the human tensions which the social 
and economic maladjustments of our time 
working upon age-old conflicts have created 
in our country. This problem cannot remain 
neglected if our independence as a nation is 
to serve any real purpose. A solution must be 
found and for this the main responsibility 
must rest on this Conference. 
pray that we shall not be found unworthy 
of this responsibility. 


I hope and 
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Section I 


PLANNING RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


SARDAR TARLOK SINGH 


(Chairman) 


In the field of rural community develop- 
ment, there are at present three _ principal 
ideas at work, each of which is beginning to 
exert its own influence. These are: planning, 
intensive development of selected areas or 
community development projects and land 
reform. In this paper an attempt will be 
made briefly to indicate the aims which are 
expressed in these ideas, to try and integrate 
them into a single, comprehensive approach 
to the challenge of reconstruction and dev- 
clopment of rural society and, finally, to sug- 
gest how this approach could be translated 
into action. 

I 

2. A national plan provides the frame- 
work within which developments in _parti- 
cwar sectors can be initiated. The aims 
which it sets out, the methods of advance on 
which it relics and the material, human and 
capital resources which it endeavours to mo- 
bilise, prescribe the pattern for action in the 
various separate fields. At any particular 
juncture, these limiting conditions are not a 
matter of accident, for, they arise from the 
reality to which planning is an answer. Dif- 
ferent sections of opinion in a democracy may 
assess the reality differently although, in an 
underdeveloped economy such as India’s, the 
major facts stand out too boldly to be missed. 
Among these one may, in particular, refer 
to the following: 


(1) Existence of certain immediate 
problems which have to be solved: 
a high level of prices, shortages in 
food and raw materials and essen- 
tial consumer goods, and relief and 
rehabilitation of displaced persons; 


(2) Pressure on land due to increase of 
population and inadequate develop- 
ment of non-agricultural occupa- 

tions, leading to considerable under- 

employment in the rural economy ; 


(3 


~~ 


Continuance of low levels of pro- 
ductivity in agriculture and inabi- 
lity of the agricultural economy to 
respond sufficiently even to a pro- 
longed stimulus of high prices; 


_ 


Low rate of savings and capital for- 
mation in the economy as a whole 
with the result that without external 
capital resources to aid develop- 
ment, the rate of progress must be 
very slow; 

(5) In urban areas where population is 
rapidly increasing, high 
shortage of food and inadequacy of 
housing introduce a degree of in- 
stability and have a marked effect 
on the conditions of the middle 
classes ; 


prices, 


>») 


About a third of the rural popula- 
tion of the country are agricultural 
labourers and a considerable pro- 
portion of those who have lands are 
uneconomic producers _ subsisting 
near the margin. The agrarian 
/ economy has to be reorganised so 
as to become capable of solving 

these fundamental problems. 
The Draft Five Year Plan, which has been 
recently prepared, keeps these problems in 


view. 


3. To the extent that the operation of the 
Five Year Plan helps in expanding the eco- 
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nomy, the rural sector will gain. Without 
such expansion, structural changes in the 
rural economy may lead to a redistribution 
of existing resources, but will not succeed in 
enlarging them in any measure. At the same 
time, these changes can be so planned as to 
contribute towards the expansion of the 
cconomy as a whole. In reshaping the rural 
economy, two conclusions which arise from 
the national plan have to be kept in view: 
first, that increase of agricultural production 
is of overwhelming importance to the eco- 
nomy and, secondly, that the total resources 
which can be made available for investment 
in the rural sector fall far short of require- 
ments. The latter statement remains true 
even though as much as 43 percent. of the 
total investment in the plan is proposed for 
agriculture, irrigation and power. 

4. Proposals for land reform and for dev- 
clopment projects for selected areas are com- 
monly made independently of one another 
and from different considerations. The ex- 
pression ‘community development’ is a re- 
cent one, although the central idea which it 
expresses has long been familiar. It is right- 
ly felt that agricultural development has to 
be viewed as part of a much more compre- 
hensive programme of rural development. A 
co-ordinated approach is necessary so that the 
problems of low production, ignorance, ill- 
health and unemployment are attacked simul- 
taneously, and a community may develop its 
human resources and grow to the full mea- 
sure of its capacity. It is significant that 
hitherto in all experiments in rural com- 
munity projects it has been insisted that 
measures of land reform are outside their 
perview. The main aim has been to secure 
the co-operation or rouse the enthusiasm of 
The projects have 
as extension pro- 


farmers holding land. 
been viewed primarily 


grammes rather than as an effort to rebuild 
the life of the community on new and sound 
foundations. To say this is not to under-esti- 
mate their importance, but merely to empha- 


sise that in Indian conditions extension pro- 
grammes and re-organization of the rural 
economy have to go hand in hand if lasting 
and substantial results are desired. 


5. In the progress of land reform in India, 
a stage has been reached when the basic 
issues need to be thought out afresh. In re- 
cent years important measures of land reform 
have been initiated in States. 
Through all these legislative enactments, two 
facts stand out. In the first place, there is 
considerable weakness in following up legis- 
lation by detailed and vigorous administra- 
tive action. Secondly, there is as yet no clear 
conception of the kind of rural society which 
has to be brought into existence, so that 
legislation tends to take the form of a series 
of measures, enacted under pressure from 
one end or another, and not necessarily lead- 
ing to an improved economic system. 


several 


6. Another reason why it may be useful 
to re-examine current suggestions about the 
land problem is that thinking on the subject 
has perhaps reached what looks like a barren 
patch. From various directions suggestions 
are made that the next step in land reform 
is to declare a ceiling on agricultural holdings 
and to distribute the surplus among the land- 
less. It is argued that this will give them a 
sense of ownership and dignity and, even 
though only a small proportion of the land- 
less may be benefited, there will be general 
satisfaction that disparities in the owner- 
ship of land have been reduced. A course of 
action on which divergent schools of thought 
can agree deserves careful examination, 
especially when, having redistributed the 
land, either the next step is not clearly seen 
or the various schools have different plans 
for the future. Let it be stated without hesita- 
tion that the question for consideration is not 
whether land reform is necessary, or that 
there should be greater equality in the distri- 
bution of wealth. The real question is, what 
precise measures of land reform and equali- 
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sation will contribute best towards the dev- 
clopment and reconstruction of our rural 
society and, within the framework of the 
national plan, contribute most towards the 
social and economic progress of the country. 
The answer to this important question should 
be worked out on the basis of an under- 
standing of the structure of our own village 
communities and the values which they re- 
present. 
I] 


7. In some parts of the country, which 
have been only recently integrated into 
the Indian Union, there still exist many 
vestiges of feudalism. These cannot long 
survive. But, while they last, they can be 
depicted as giving to the rural economy an 
appearance of extremes which represents in 
fact an incorrect picture for the country as 
a whole. For the purpose of the argument 
here, it may be best to consider how the 
problem of land reform might be approached 
ina rural community in which money-lenders 
have been eliminated, zamindari has been 
abolished, have been reduced: and 
tenants have been given a degree of security. 


rents 


Such a community would result directly from 
the enforcement of the kind of legislation 
which has already been enacted over large 
parts of the country. If we picture to our- 
selves a typical village in this community, 
certain featurcs cannot fail to strike us: 


(1) Social status and economic oppor- 
tunity turn very largely on the 
possession of land. There may be 
one or two substantial owners and 
a few middle 
village; but the bulk of the owner- 
producers and hereditary tenants 
have uneconomic holdings. As a 


peasants in the 


group, owners of land could be 
described as a social “class”, but 
it is impossible to paint most of the 
owners of land as exploiters of the 
landless workers. 


(2) The landless agricultural workers 
and a proportion of the tenants 
could also be regarded as a social 
“class”. Their number is increasing 
as the pressure of population in- 
creases and, despite the association 
of caste and occupation in the past, 
year after year numerous small 
owners and artisans continue to 
join the ranks of agricultural work- 
ers. 

it) While the development of com- 
mercial crops has introduced othe 
factors besides subsistence into the 
crop economy, it cannot be said that 
the general level of production has 
increased in any marked degrce. 
Despite commercial crops, for the 
bulk of the 


not an industry worked on econo- 


farmers, agriculture is 


mic lines. Scientific knowledge can 
certainly be taken to the cultivator 
to a greater extent than at present, 
but the introduction of improved 
techniques requires capital invest- 
ment and the existing village eco- 
nomy can neither provide nor ab- 
sorb much capital. 

If this analysis is correct, it follows that 
the problem of transforming agriculture and 
the rural economy goes far beyond redistri- 
bution of land. 

8. If rural community development is to 
be planned on sound lines, there is need for 
a scheme of reorganization of the system 
of land management which would be capa- 
ble of achieving three distinct results: 

(1) to create production units which 
will increase total production, re- 
duce costs of cultivation, raise in- 
ternal capital resources to the 
greatest extent possible, absorb ex- 
ternal financial assistance and make 
full use of the available. knowledg 
and techniques ; 
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i) to develop non-agricultural occu- 
pations within the rural cconomy 
so as to reduce the number of per- 
sons directly dependent on land and 
to afford fuller employment both 
to agricultural and to non-agricul- 
tural workers; and 


ui) to establish equality of opportunity 


and status between all sections of 
the rural population, those who 
have land as well as those who have 


for ages merely served them. 


%. In proposing co-operative village ma- 
nagement as the central objective of reorga- 
nization in agriculture, the Planning Com- 
mission had these aims in view. It envisaged 
the village as a readily available social and 
economic entity which could be built up into 
« sound production unit. Co-operative ma- 
nagement implies that all the land and re- 
sources of a village are to be organized and 
developed in the interest of the entire village 
community. This is quite distinct from co- 
operative farming which means that a group 
of owners of land join together in order to 
With 
co-operative management, the social purpose 
is no less important than the 


increase their own return from land. 


economic. 
When all the land of a village is regarded as 
a single unit of management, actual cultiva- 
tors, whether they are owners of land or non- 
owners, will come into their own. They may 
cultivate in separate family units, or in 
groups, depending upon the nature of the 
technique which is employed or the scheme 
of crop rotation which is followed. Hitherto 
an owner who did not cultivate his own land 
could let it out to tenants or could even 
leave it uncultivated if he so desired. Under 
co-operative management, the land is manag- 
ed in the interest of the community and, 
through the village community, it comes to 
the tiller, thus fulfilling the essence of the 
familiar cry of the land reformer. The 


effective ceiling for an individual is now the 


SARDAR TARLOK SINGH 


area of land which he and the members of 
A much 
larger proportion of the available land is in 
fact secured for the benefit of the the land- 
less than under any scheme of redistribution 
that has been so far advanced. 


his family are able to cultivate. 


10. The rights of owners, however, aie 
not taken away from them, and a retum 
due to ownership, as distinct from the re- 
turn due to work, is provided. The proposal 
for an ownership dividend has been regard- 
ed by some as a reward for absentee owner- 
ship. The real significance of the ownership 
dividend in terms of rural community dev- 
clopment is twofold and needs to be appre- 
ciated: 


(?) The fact that there is a return 
for ownership makes it unneces- 
sary to divert large resources by way 
of compensation to owners of land 
To take away land without compen- 
sation has implications which have 
perhaps not been fully considered 
by some of those who propose such 
action ; 

u) Many of the non-cultivating owners 

to whom an ownership dividend is 

paid, will take to other work, whe- 
ther in rural or in urban areas. In 
doing so, they will not be uprooted 
and driven from their village homes 
but will still have a continuing in- 
terest and stake in the prosperity 
and welfare of the village. Over a 
period, this will tend to bring 
greater wealth and resources for in- 
vestment into the rural economy 
and will, at the same time, help in 
reducing the pressure on the land 

The village community will be the 

stronger in the fong run for what 

may appear, at first sight and 
superficially, to be an unnecessary 
concession. 
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11. What the return due to ownership 
should be has to be considered, in the light 
of the prevailing public opinion, when 
legislation comes to be enacted. There is no 
intrinsic reason why an owner of land should 
get as rent the same proportion of the pro- 
duce, irrespective of the size of his holding. 
Differential rents cannot operate where an 
individual owner lets out his land to a num- 
ber of tenants. But if there were cooperative 
village management, a differential system of 
rents could be easily worked. Small owners 
who did not cultivate their own land could 
receive their rent in full from the village 
community but, for higher slabs of individual 
holdings, lower ratcs of rent could be pre- 
scribed. Thus, the ownership dividend need 
not be a flat rate of return on the value of 
the land contributed by an individual owner; 
it could instead be a return based on a 
graduated scale. 

12. By eliminating largely the existing 
system of agricultural labour in which some 
individuals work in lieu of wages for others 
ard instead enabling everyone to work for 
the village community as a whole, the status 
of the landless, as well as their share in the 
income of the village community as a whole, 
is expected to rise. Within the village com- 
munity there will be increasing emphasis on 
the return duc to work as against the return 
due to ownership, and in the provision of 
amenities and social services those whose 
need is the greatest will stand to benefit. 

13. A system of cooperative management 
of the entire land of a village cannot be 
brought into existence unless, at the same 
time, an attempt is made to find work for 
every individual worker. In other words, the 
available man-power and the available re- 
sources have to be balanced. Before intro- 
ducing cooperative management in any 
group of villages, it will be necessary for the 
Government and the village production 
councils concerned to survey their resources 
and to determine the various ways in which 
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employment to the maximum number can 
be assured. It will be up to the Government 
to assist in finding work for the rest, which 
may be partly in the rural area and partly 
in the towns. 


14. To sum up, cooperative village ma- 
nagement may be said to embody those 
principles of re-organization which are cal- 
culated to promote both economic efficiency 
and social justice, without, however, destroy- 
ing the continuity of the village community. 
If rural community development could be 
planned and carried through on the basis of 
these principles, the entire social and econo- 
mic structure of the country would rest on 
strong and sure foundations. 


III 


15. The changes which have been briefly 
described above have to be brought about 
in a democracy through the persuasion of 
millions of men and thei 
necessity and desirability and through de- 
monstration of their practical value. The 
pattern of development can be conceived 
in advance, but the real lessons have to be 
learnt in contact with the peasant. Work in 
the field will suggest new problems and 
adaptations. The next three or four years 
could be a period of preparation during 
which, through community development 
projects covering perhaps a thousand villages 
in different parts of the country, answers to 
numerous practical problems could be dis- 
covered and personnel trained for carrying 
out programmes in succeeding years on a 
much larger scale. 


women as to 


16. Progress towards cooperative village 
management may be achieved in three stages, 
which may of course be shortened or modified 
as experience is gained. There are naturally 
many important administrative problems to 
be resolved and the cooperation of the 
village community has to be secured. Here 
only a brief outline can be offered: 
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1) The first stage would be the establish- 
ment of a village production council on 
the lines suggested in the Five-year Plan. 
This step has to be taken throughout 


the country; 


The second stage might be to provide 
that all land which is not under self- 
cultivation should be managed not by 
the owners, but by the village production 
council. Thus, apart from exceptions to 
be specially provided (for instance, in 


the case of defence personne] , there 


would be no leasing of land by one 


individual to another. The existing 


tenants of the larger owners would in 
effect become tenants of village produc- 
tion council which, in turn, would accept 
responsibility for paying the rental dues 


‘ 


of the owners. 

When the areas under self-cultivation 
justify the setting up of registered farms 
suggested in the Five-year Plan, and 
fulfil 
proposed by law, such farms may be 


the owners agree to conditions 
established. In this phase of develop- 


ment registered farms can _ help 
strengthen the agricultural economy by 
serving as seed farms, as controlled 
sources of food for towns, as training 
and demonstration farms, etc. 

When the areas under the direct con- 
trol of individual owners are too large 
for satisfactory individual management, 
public interest may be served best by 
acquiring them for operation as State 
Where the line should be drawn 
has to be determined separately in each 


State in the light of local conditions and 


farms. 


G. RAMACHANDRAN 


the ability of a Government to manage 
large farms efficiently. 


In the third stage all the land of the 
village will be pooled for the purpose of 
management, owners being allowed a 
return on ownership, as distinct from 
the return for work. The consent of a 
proportion of the owners to be prescrib- 
ed by law will be required before the 
third stage can be implemented 
17. Once cooperative management is esta- 
blished and is able to function successfully, 
a possible fourth stage can also be visualised. 
The village council and the people of the 
village may at some date in the future con- 
sider that the provision of a separate owner- 
ship dividend is no longer necessary or even 
It could then b 


open, under provisions to be made by law, 


desired by the recipients. 


for a village council to pay the compensation 
due on account of the ownership dividend 
In this phase, cooperative village manage- 
ment could be transformed into cooperative 
village ownership. This possibility takes us 
perhaps tog far into the future. 

18. Community development projects will 
afford a most fruitful opportunity for carry- 
ing out the necessary experiments in village 
organization. In so far as they provide for 
comprehensive development of every side of 
the life of a rural community, their advan- 
tages could greatly reinforce the possibilities 
If they 
are not accompanied by a new approach to 


arising from rural reorganization. 


the building up of the village community, 
they may be found to lack the vital prin- 
ciple, without which continuous growth can- 
not be assured. 
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We have attained political independence 
but we are far from having realized the 
fruits of independence and there is a wide- 


spread fear that unless we can apply our 
minds and find a satisfactory solution to the 
outstanding problems posed by the advent 
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of democracy, our democracy might be 
strangled at its very birth. India is predomi- 
nantly a country of rural communities. Esta- 
blishment of democracy means finding an 
effective voice for the masses so that they 
can express their needs and find out ways 


and means of meeting them. 


In a way some of the problems facing 
India are not peculiarly ours. ‘They are 
common to the whole world. We are living 
in an era of unresolved contradictions bet- 
ween our social ideals—democracy and abun- 
dance, equality and individual freedom, pro- 
gress and peace. “Make men free and they 
will become unequal, try to make them equal 
and they cease to be free” is a cliche that has 
much truth in it. The pursuit of abundance 
has brought in the era of mass production 
and with it the curse of bigness. It has largely 
destroyed man’s will to choose and his res- 
ponsibility for decision. Technological pro- 
gress has enabled man to achieve mastery 
over nature and conquer time and space, but 
it has also made him a slave of the system 
of mass production and deepened the fissures 
between nation and nation, community and 
community, class and class. Instead of making 
mankind one, it has divided it into warring 
camps. It has armed dictators and small 
oligarchies of rulers with means of coercing 
and hypnotising by their propaganda large 
masses of people as they never could before. 

Is there an answer to these baffling issues? 
Can we achieve a synthesis of freedom and 
equality; abundance and democracy: pro- 
gress and peace? 


II 


The picture that faces us is that of a sick 
world and a sick society. 


The development of psycho-social medi- 
cine has obliterated dividing lines between 
medicine, sociology, religion, economics, poli- 
tics and education. Dr. James L. Haliday has 
pointed out in his “A Study of Sick Society” 


that the science of medicine is by now more 
involved in its clientele of patients, with the 
consequences of a sick society, than with 
bacteria, purely psychological illness or ma- 
terial inadequacies. An important part of the 
present day illness is shown to be a conse- 
quence of social disintegration and of declin- 
ing vitality, resulting from the way people 
live. The inner society of the individual, 
continues Dr. Haliday, is the reflection of 
his outer society; the symptoms of the pro- 
blem-group are the symptoms of the prob- 
lem-child, with special reference to the psy- 
chosomatic afflictions. “Failure of the inte- 
gration of the social group is attended by 
failure of integration of the psycho-neuro- 


endocrine system of its members.” 


The adoption of a fragmentary view of life 
has vitiated our whole outlook on the pro- 
blem of health and disease of the individual 
as well as society. Adoption of an integrated 
view of life and life’s activities is therefore a 
necessity. 


Disease is the censor pointing out the hu- 
mans, animals and plants, who are imperfect- 
ly nourished or mis-educated. Prevention 
and banishment of disease are primarily mat- 
ters of food, secondarily of suitable condi- 
tions of environment, thirdly of right educa- 
tion. In a way it might be said that educa- 
tion should be placed first on the list, for it 
is the right 
enable man to produce 
eat the right type of food as well as make his 


environment clean and healthy. 


III 


type of education which can 
enough food, and 


One of the biggest challenges that today 
confronts us is that of food shortage and 
growth of population. Apart from popula- 
tion control, we have to consider what is the 
system of cultivation and social economy best 
suited for maintaining in health the largest 
number of people on a limited acreage of 
soil for the longest period without impairing 
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soil fertility—creation of big-sized collectives 
through consolidation of holdings, aided by 
mechanized farming-methods and artificial 
fertilizers or intensive small-scale individual 
farming based on cattle economy, cottage 
manual-crafts and natural manures? It seems 
for this purpose the latter should be our 
method of choice. Mechanized farming en- 
ables us to raise production in terms of the 
number of farm hands employed per acre of 
cultivation. But to grow maximum food on 
a small area, we need better seed, better 
farming methods, better soil fertility. All these 
can be made available to the small-scale in- 
dividual farmer cooperatively organized who 
can Carry on intensive cultivation much better 
than workers on large-size collectives. Deep 
ploughing and the use of the tractor and of 
artificial fertilizers have been found to be 
enemies of soil health and soil fertility in the 
long run and actually bring in diminishing 
returns. 
IV 

The hectic search for a quick profit by the 
chemical fertilizers and tractor 
ploughing and so on, at no matter what 
ultimate loss, is destroying with terrifying 
rapidity the fundamental basis of a life- 
giving agriculture. 


help of 


In his Lloyd Robers Lecture, McCarrison 
pointed out how his experiments in India 
had revealed that the same grain when 
grown on the same soil and watered in the 
same way, was of higher nutritive value 
where the soil had been manured with 
natural farm-yard manure than when ma- 
nured with artificial manure. The method 
of culture of food is primary and fundamen- 
tal in the matter of health. Modern man has 


tried to make plant life into his own image 
—unbalanced. Nature hits back. What is the 
explanation? If science had unravelled all 
the intricacies of human and plant phy- 
siology artificial fertilizers could supply the 
deficiencies. But the scientists agree that we 


are merely at the threshold of knowledg: 
Science and scientific knowledge are ever- 
growing . It is, therefore, safest to interfere 
with the nature as little as possible, and 
where the natural product is available, to 
give preference to it in comparison with an 
artificial production. 

We are now beginning to realize that soil 
health depends upon maintaining the right 
balance between cattle and human popula- 
tion on the soil and by returning to the soil 
all that comes out of it. The secret of health, 
as Howard showed, consists in transferring 
the health of the soil to that of the vegetable, 
that of the vegetable to that of the animal, 
and that of the vegetable and anirmal back 
This cycle of transference has 
been called the eternal wheel of health. 


to the soil. 


The systematic way in which the Chinese 
utilize all varieties of human and animal 
wastes to enrich the soil, which has enabled 
them to sustain the heaviest concentrations 
of population on their soil for forty centuries 
and more without recourse to chemical 
fertilizers and without impairing soil fertility, 
has compelled the administration of Western 
savants. “Every foot of land,” says Mr. King, 
referring to China, Korea and Japan, “is 
made to provide food, fuel or fabric. The 
wastes of the body, of fuel and fabric are 
taken back to the field; before doing so they 
are housed against waste from weather, 
intelligently compounded and patiently work- 
ed at for three or even six months, in orde1 
to bring them into the most efficient form 
to serve as manure for the soil or as feed 
for the crops.” 


On the other hand, see the tragedy of 
waste which modern methods of sewage dis- 
posal result in. According to the data of 
Wolff, Kellner and Carpenter, or of Hall, 
says Mr. King, the people of the United 
States and of Western Europe are pouring 
into the sea, lakes or rivers, and into under- 
ground waters, from 5,799,300 to 12,000,000 
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(six to twelve million) pounds of nitrogen, 
1,881,900 to 4,151,000 (two to four million) 
pounds of potassium and 777,200 to 
3,057, 600 (one to three million) pounds of 
phosphorus per million of adult population 
annually. And this waste we secm to esteem 
as one of the achievements of our civilization. 
V 

A sine qua non of the system of small-scale- 
individual intensive-farming is that the 
cultivator should be able to engage in handi- 
crafts when he is not occupied on his farm. 
lo make cattle keeping economical, cattle 
must be used to restore fertility to the soil, 
to draw the plough, to lift water from the 
bowels of the earth, for transport, for provid- 
ing cheap power to turn the oil and sugar 
presses, grinding and husking mills etc. It has 
been calculated that half the cost of feeding 
a bullock can be recovered from the excreta 
and urine alone, if it is utilised as natural 
manure, and that even if 25% of the total 
human and cattle wastes could be utilised, its 
manurial value would come to nearly 300 
crores of rupees per year. But this cannot 
be if we allow the tractor, the power pump, 
the gasoline motor, and the diesel engine to 
invade the farms or if we allow Sindris to be 
planted in the country and chemical fertilizers 
to be imported from abroad. 


Similarly village crafts need to be protected 
from the competition of power production 
which is made to appear economical by 
means of visible and invisible subventions and 
subsidies which society provides to them. 


VI 

There is one more point I wish to make. 
(he world is today living under a pall of 
perpetual fear—the fear of an atomic war. 
The issue of peace and war has thus become 
amajor issue. Has it anything to do with the 
pattern of life that we may adopt? Let me 
put before you for your consideration some 
conclusions based upon researches in the 


science of psycho-analysis. 1 have already re- 
ferred to the conveyer belt imposing its tempo 
not only upon the industrial workers but the 
whole of industrial society. The city dweller 
and the industrial proletariat in general live 
under the fear of economic fluctuations and 
slumps unemployment and 
industrial Where production _ is 
socialized, the frontiers of fear are drawn 
further back but the basic insecurity remains. 
But an ingrained sense of what one might 
call Mother Earth gives to the peasant a 
sense of security which is unknown to the 


resulting in 
unrest. 


present-day urban industrial worker. The 
urban industrial proletariat has no natural 
outlet for their aggressive impulse and are 
therefore, as military dictators have every- 
where found, ever predisposed for war. 

The peasant on the other hand is by 
nature preglisposed for peace. And the same 
applies to 
engaged in what we call creative activity. 
They lack any desire to give expression to 
their destructive impulses. 

Vil 

The society that I have pictured will be 
essentially peaceful and non-violent. The 
worker will work not to produce economic 


handicraftsmen—all who = are 


commodities, but to live, to sustain and enjoy 
life. Since he will work with simple tools 
which he can own, and employ simple pro- 
cesses which he can understand, and produce 
largely for the family, the village or the 
small regional unit, he will feel the glow of 
independence and creative joy. He will not 
be dominated by the capitalist, the tech- 
nologist or oligarchies of experts, bureaucrats 
and speculators. He will live in close contact 
with nature and enjoy free sunshine, fresh 
air and the aesthetic delights which nature 
provides and which it costs so much to make 
available to the urban industrial worker in a 
niggardly measure synthetically. He will 
understand his environment and its bearings 
and therefore be able to control it. He will 
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feel master of his destiny which he can shape 
as he likes. It will not eliminate all in- 
equalitics—diversity is nature’s law. But 
the advantage in regard to intellect or goods 
of life will be used not for exclusive personal 
benefit or to exploit or dominate others but 
for the service of society as a whole, as a trust 
Chere is a prospect, it seems, of resolving 
the three contradictions in our social ideals 
to which I referred at the beginning of my 
emarks 
VII! 

Having thus delined the goal of society 
© want to organize, it should be casy to 
find what system of education would be best 
suited to realize it. Gandhiji gave us the 
basic system of education. It is essentially 
based on a recognition of the necessity of the 
restoration of small self-sufficient communi- 
ties. Having scen the systems of education 
in vogue in America, England, Denmark and 
other Scandinavian countrics and having 
noted the educational trend on the spot, I am 
here to tell you that the system of basic edu- 
cation is the last word on this subject and for 
realizing the ideal of democracy based upon 
the four freedoms, the most important of 
which is freedom from fear-——at any rate so 
far as India is concerned 

American cducationists have begun more 
and more to realize what resources the 
community offers for providing education for 
democracy. Far too often school is regarded 
as an ‘idyllic’ spot removed from the dust and 
scrdid problems of the individual or com- 


munity life. It is impossible to raise an 
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effective generation of nation builders and 
builders of democracy in such an atmosphere 
of illusion. Young people should know how 
to solve problems facing them, their families 
and their community in a democratic way 
Then alone can we hope to bring into being 
dy namic 
l; 


demox racy. Young people should 
arm to tackle such problems as that of 
communal tension, religious intolerance, food, 
its cultivation and processing, clothing. 
delinquency, disposal of garbage, etc. in a 
They will thus get the 
whole education for life by doing things that 
need to be done in a co-related, intelligent 


way. It is obvious that this must result in per- 


democratic way. 


sonal contact between the members of society 
and therefore the demands of the social unit 
should not be too big for establishing effective 
Hence 


the importance of the rural community. In 


personal contacts among its members. 


the West the slogan “back to the villages” 
has of late received new currency. It is 
based mostly on the fear of the atom bomb 
But apart from it scientists and psychiatrists 
are becoming increasingly aware of the impor- 
tance of small social units and the establish- 
ment of personal contacts for the maintenance 
of the people’s mental health. Our problem 
in India is in the main to make our villages 
healthy and attractive by providing the basi 
amenities. In order to do so we have to 
accept the view of life presented by the 
scheme of basic education. We must 
develop the ideas left to us by the Father 
of the Nation, by working them out in actual 
practice on the largest scale possible. 


PLANNING RURAL COMMUNITY 
Dr. R. G. 


The economic and social disabilities from 
which the Indian rural community suffers at 
present are, to mention some of them, in- 
efficient production, milling poverty, enforced 
leisure, ignorance, illiteracy, want of modern 


DEVELOPMENT 
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amenities of life, absence of corporate lite 
and work and lack of leadership. 

The immediate objective of a programme 
for rural development or reconstruction has 
been to remove all these disabilities with’a 
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view to promoting the welfare and prosperity 
of the rural community. 


The past two decades have witnessed in- 
tensive and extensive activity almost all over 
India, on the part of private organizations 
and state agencies directed towards the 
attainment of the above objective. The 
Servants of India Society, the Deccan Agri- 
cultural Association and the Y. M. C. A. 
are some of the important private organiza- 
tions that were first in the field to undertake 
the work. Shendurjana in Madhya Pradesh, 
Khed-Shivpur in Poona district and 
Martandam in South Travancore were their 
respective centres of work. Mr. F. L. Brayne’s 
work in the Gurgaon district of the Punjab 
stands out prominently as official-sponsored 
activity. The efforts made in this field by 
various state governments have found men- 
tion from time to time in official departmental 
reports and brochures. 


Suitable cottage and small-scale industries 
based on and allied to agriculture will have 
to be started in rural areas in order to provide 
subsidiary occupations t@ agriculturists during 
their leisure which amounts to about 100 days 
in a year at present. These industries, ade- 
quately rationalised, should be so varied and 
numerous as to relieve greatly the pressure 
of population on agriculture. 

Broadly speaking, besides some work of ex- 
tension type of government departments and 
some attempts at starting or revivifying some 
cottage industry or the other, private organi- 
zations have mainly been active in the social 
field. Their activity took the form of starting 
some schools or literacy classes, providing 
sanitary amenities (like supply of potable 
water, construction of bore or trench latrines, 
sweeping of roads) and medical relief (by 
way of opening dispensaries, maternity homes 
etc.) and organising recreation or community 
centres. Mr. Brayne’s work was more inten- 
sive and widespread. Captain S. P. Mohite’s 
(Collector of Sholapur in Bombay State) 


7 


work in Sholapur district since 1950 can 
stand comparison with it. 


The reconstruction work under government 
auspices was and has been very largely in the 
economic field. Land improvement schemes, 
schemes for providing irrigational facilities, 
supply of relationship between the landlord 
and the tenant, consolidation of fragmented 
holdings, extension of 
communications, provision of credit facilities 
and other such items broadly cover this field. 
Emphasis on one or more of the above items 
has, however, varied from state to state. 


improvement and 


In the administrative field also, similar 
variations in emphasis obtain. This can be 
illustrated in relation to powers delegated to 
village panchayats. The Nyay Panchayats in 
Madhaya Pradesh and Panchayati Adalats 
(Village Courts) in the Uttar Pradesh can 
be cited as the latest instances of the kind. 


Variations also obtain in regard to methods 
employed by state governments for bringing 
about rural reconstruction. Madras, followed 
by Assam, is perhaps the first state to start 
intensive ‘co-ordinated activity of all-round 
progress’ in rural areas, selected for the 
purpose, under the Firka Development 
Scheme. That Government is reported to 
have now extended the scheme to some 
more firkas and formed a separate ‘Rural 
Welfare Department’ to carry on the work. 


Whatever the agency, official or private, 
that undertook the work, attempts were 
always made to enlist the cooperation and 
support of the local people and to coordinate 
it with the private or official work as may be 
the case. But viewed objectively and histori- 
cally, no tangible lasting results to any appre- 
ciable extent are discernible. The fact is 
perhaps due to a variety of reasons, such as, 
failure to apprehend correctly the local situa- 
tion and its needs, failure to arouse sufficient- 
ly local interest and enthusiasm, failure to find 
suitable local elements to sustain and carry on 
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the work. The work happened to be carried 
on by an external agency and remained 
externally inspired and directed. A few 
exceptions here and there will prove the above 
generalisation. In terms of Mr. C. F. Strick- 
land of the Indian Village Welfare Associa- 
tion in London any plan or programme for 
Rural Development should aim at (1) Per- 
manence, (2) Coordination, (3) Employment 
of trained personnel and (4) minimum cost. 
Deliberately avoiding details which are 
bound to vary in diverse ways, some broad 
lines on which the rural community dev- 
clopment _ plan proceed may be 
indicated here briefly. Nothing very new or 
spectacular might strike one in them. It is 
not merely the contents of a plan, which may 
be more or less the same, that matter much. 
Success in reconstruction work often depends, 
as Mr. Brayne used to say, “as much on the 
way” we do it as on the “actual doing itself.” 


should 


(1) A plan of rural community develop- 
ment must be preceded by a swift but 
thorough fact-finding survey of the area or 
locality concerned. The survey should aim 
at correctly assessing the local situation and 
its needs as well, investigating the possibilities 
of getting local elements who would sustain 
and carry on the work, if undertaken. 

(2) The immediate and ulterior objectives 
of the plan should be clearly understood, the 
latter including within its ambit the reorgani- 
sation of production, adoption of ‘social 
security measures and the attainment of dis- 
tributive justice in rural areas. Consistent 
cfforts over a long period will alone yicld 
some lasting results. 


(3) The plan should necessarily include a 
work programme, spread over a definite 
number of years, designed to meet all the 
cconomic and social needs in a broad sense 
as revealed by the survey. The targets 
should be so fixed or “levels of attainments 
so set as to be ultimately sustainable chiefly 
by unaided local effort and as not to be 
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seriously out of step with gencral possibilities 
in the tract as a whole.” 

(4) In order to evolve a technique and 
gain experience, work will have to be started 
in the initial stage in some centre which shows 
some overt signs of local initiative and action. 
Local leadership must be associated from the 
beginning in the planning and conduct of 
work. Almost the entire rural population of 
the centre, irrespective of caste, class, age o1 
sex, should be persuaded to take interest and 
actively participate in the work in course of 
time. 

As the work develops, it should flow over, 


or embrace within it, neighbouring localities 


closely integrated socially or economically 
with the main centre on lines of Martandam 
work. 

(5) Whatever the agency directly respon- 
sible for the execution of the plan, private 
organisations and state departments should 
work hand in hand. 
on sanction of the state may become neces- 
sary, but till that stage is reached as much 
stress as possible should be laid on voluntary 
agreement and effort. 


(6) Cooperative methods should be adopt- 
ed wherever and whenever possible in the 
execution of the plan. 


(7) In the initial stages some financial 
help from an external agency may be neces- 
sary; but in course of time the work should 
go on uninterruptedly without it. The plan 
should involve little capital outlay. 

(8) Mere material improvement will not 
bring lasting benefit to the rural population. 
Its outlook towards life needs a_ radical 
change. A deep desire to live better will 
have to be stimulated. Further, it has be- 
come quite necessary to imbue the rural com- 
munity with a sense of the dignity of corpo- 
rate labour for mutual benefit. 

(9) To make up the deficiency in Indian 
Villages of some one corresponding to the 
squire, the doctor and the parson, the system 


At some stage later’ 
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of village guides devised by Mr. Brayne may 
The village guides should be 
tained full time workers living in villages 
themselves. It shall be his duty to 
familiarise the rural community with the 
principles of sanitation, elementary medical 


be followed. 


aid, cooperation, agricultural improvement 
and in technical matters, he should direct the 
villagers where to go for advice rather than 
to give that advice himself. He will be able 
to run a recreation centre and take up any 
other cultural activity in rural areas. 
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Section II 
PLANNING WELFARE IN INDUSTRY 
N. S. MANKIKER 
(Chairman) 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


I thank you for the honour and privilege 
you have conferred on me by asking me to 
preside over your Sectional Meeting on 
Planning Welfare in Industry. I accepted 
the invitation without any hesitation, not 
because I felt that I had any special qualifi- 
cation to merit this distinction, but because 
your choice appeared to me to have been 
influenced by the fact that I belong to one 
of the field organisations of the Ministry of 
Labour, which is the Central administrative 
machinery for the formulation of labour 
policy, for the enforcement of labour laws 
and for the promotion of labour welfare. I 
would, however, like to emphasise at the 
outset that the views I express here are my 
personal views and should not be taken as 
represcnting those of the Ministry of Labour. 

The subject before us is: Planning Welfare 
in Industry. “Planning” signifies a concrete 
programme of action capable of immediate 
implementation. Let us, first of all deter- 
mine, what we mean by “Welfare in In- 
dustry.” We shall also have to review the 
present position with regard to the various 
matters coming within its scope, so,as to 
make a correct assessment of the problem 
with a view to suggesting a programme of 
action. 


I interpret the term “Welfare in Industry” 
as welfare of workers in industry in its broad 
concept. In that concept I would include, 
firstly, measures for the well-being of the 
worker inside the factory or place of work, 
secondly, measures for the well-being of the 
worker outside the factory or place of work, 
such as housing and social and recreational 
facilities, and thirdly measures for the eco- 
nomic betterment of the worker. 


The State has more actively stepped in for 
improving conditions of labour inside indus- 
trial undertakings, and much that was once 
left to the goodwill and social conscience of 
the individual employer is now covered by 
law. In this respect, the Factories Act, 1948, 
constitutes a landmark in the history of social 
legislation in India. The well-being of the 
worker inside the factory is wholly taken care 
of by the provisions of the Act. The Act is 
very comprehensive: it does not confine itself 
merely to the regulation of general physical 
working conditions but recognises the import- 
ance of the human factor in industry. The 
minimum standards of hygiene and safety 
prescribed under the Act cannot be regarded 
as being mere “amenities” but should be 
considered as essentials for the workers to 
carry out their job efficiently. Besides these 
prerequisites, the Factories Act provides for 
various measures for ameliorating working 
conditions. It regulates hours of work, 
intervals for rest and spreadover, and provides 
for annual leave with wages. Further, it 
lays down definite provisions regarding 
sanitary accommodation, washing facilities, 
facilities for sitting, canteens, shelters, rest 
rooms, lunch rooms, creches, first-aid 
appliances and ambulance rooms with neces- 
sary medical and nursing staff. 

In India, where due to widespread illiteracy 
and the absence of a strong trade union move- 
ment, workers are unable to look after their 
own interests, this part of factory legislation 
is of the greatest importance. The proper 
implementation of these and other provisions 
of the Act will depend mainly on effective 
supervision provided within the factory. 
Government supervision alone can never 
provide the detailed day-to-day inspection 
that is required for the maintenance and 
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proper use of the safeguards and amenities 
provided. In ‘the smaller factories this 
supervision will have to be the personal duty 
of the manager. In the larger factories such 
work must, of necessity, be delegated to a 
Labour Welfare Officer or Personnel Officer, 
and provision has been made in the Act that 
the larger factories must have on their staff 
a duly qualified and trained officer for the 
purpose. The Welfare Officer is intended 
to be the link between the employer and 
workers, and in discharging his functions, he 
has to take into account everything that will 
make for the smooth working of the industrial 
machine on the human side. The object 
is to ensure that the well-being of the worker 
is safeguarded and promoted at every point, 
while at the same time aiming at the best 
and fullest use of the workers’ capacities and 
energies. ‘The Welfare or Personnel Officer 
will be responsible for welfare outside the 
Notwithstanding legislative 
provisions, there are many needs which can 
be met only by what are known as “employee 
srvices.” The organisation of such services 
would be one of the important functions of 
the Personnel or Welfare Officer. These 
services, organised under the guidance of the 
Welfare Officer, cannot fail to have an 
educative influence upon the worker and to 
inculcate in him the spirit of self-help and 
faith in his own capacity to do things for 
himself. 

I have dwelt upon certain provisions of the 
Factories Act with the object of drawing 
attention to those concerning with the 
environment within which the worker spends 
most of his working day. There are many 
benefits of great importance, which the 
worker is unable to secure for himself; and an 
advance of State activity might be looked for 
in these directions. There are, however, 
serious limitations to State action. For in- 
stance, the industrial workers form only an 
insignificant fraction of the population and 
it may be difficult to justify any elaborate 


factory as well. 


and expensive extension of State services for 
the workers’ exclusive benefit. Therefore the 
provisions in the Factories Act for ensuring 
the welfare of the worker and his well-being 
are of particular importance under present 
conditions, especially when direct participa- 
tion by the State in the provision of social 
welfare services cannot be extended over a 
wider sphere because of limited resources, and 
when there is a lack of voluntary social service 
agencies and other voluntary effort in these 
matters, 


Effective implementation of the provisions 
of the Act would not only ensure good 
working conditions but also provide amenities 
of a standard high enough, and these ameni- 
tics, being constantly availed of by the worker, 
cannot fail to instil in him a desire for better 
living. With the growing concept of “wel- 
fare” as a function of management, the 
possibility of extending these services over 
a wider field with the co-operation of the 
hoped for. The 
general impression seems to be that the 
Factories Act is a piece of technical legisla- 
tion concerning mainly with the prevention 
of accidents and safeguarding of machinery. 
The social significance of the Act has not yet 
been fully appreciated. 


employers, can also be 


The remarks I have made with regard to 
the provisions relating to the well-being of 
the workers inside the factory will apply, with 
equal force, to mines. The new Mines Act 
will be an equally comprehensive piece of 
legislation covering all aspects of safety, 
health and welfare of miners. 


As already stated, measures for the well- 
being of the worker outside the factory would 
include provision of housing, social and 
recreational facilities and all such measures as 
would enable the worker to lead a fuller life. 
As early as in 1906, pointed attention 
was drawn to the problem of housing by the 
Textile Factories Labour Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government of India to enquire 
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into the conditions of factory labour in textile 
mills. The Committee warned that, however 
efficient might be the administration or how- 
ever well-considered the laws relating to 
factories, no real or permanent good would 
follow unless and until serious attention was 
paid to the home and surroundings of the 
workers. Shelter from sun and rain is one of 
the primary needs of man, and a house is 
what gives him that shelter; but apart from 
being the means of protection from the in- 
clemencies of the weather, the house has also 
become, in the course of thousands of years, 
the focus and centre of social life, providing 
for all those activities and functions which are 
summed up in the word “home”. The reduc- 
tion of hours of work, leave with wages and 
all such measures are of course intended to 
enable the worker to lead a fuller life, but 
it is only if we can place him in a healthier 
and more wholesome environment will his 
thrift and moral restraint be revived and 
will he have a new desire for improvement 
of his standard of living now repressed by the 
demal of those elementary attractions and 
amenities which he associates with his home 
in the village. Improved housing is the first 
requisite towards an improvement of the 
standard of living. The problem of housing, 
therefore, is undeniably the most central 
problem for the ultimate well-being of the 
worker. 

The problem of industrial housing, con- 
fronting the country to-day is actually the 
result of neglect of over half a century. The 
laissez faire policy, which was prevalent with 
regard to the location of industry, led to 
haphazard growth of industrial centres and 
the rapid increase of industrial population 
enhanced the pressure on the none-too- 
adequate housing accommodation in these 
areas. Overcrowding led to a steady deterio- 
ration in the housing standards and to the 
growth of slums. The local authorities, with 
their meagre resources, were unable to deal 
with the enormous problems that they were 


confronted with, and the indifference of the 
authorities generally and the apathy of the 
public made the work of local authorities 
more difficult. In some of the larger cities, 
however, Improvement Trust and Develop- 
ment Boards were constituted with the 
specific object of slum clearance and promo- 
tion of the development of housing for low 
income groups. These Improvement Trusts 
and Development Boards have so far been 
able to achieve little in easing the situation, 
mainly because of lack of financial resources 
at their disposal. Overcrowding and slums 
have thus become a feature of our industrial 
areas. The war aggravated the already 
serious housing situation. There was virtual 
cessation of building activity during the war 
period, since essential building materials, such 
as cement, steel and timber, were diverted 
towards the war effort. Even the work of 
normal maintenance and repairs of residential 
buildings had to be severely curtailed because 
of lack of materials. A marked movement of 
population from rural to urban areas, either 
as war workers or as employees in the many 
government and other establishments neces- 
sitated by the war, aggravated the situation 
in urban areas, particularly in the capital 
towns and industrial cities. 


The unsatisfactory and unhygienic condi- 
tions in which the workers are obliged to live 
have been the subject of discussions by many 
Commissions and Committees but we have 
not got anywhere nearer to the solution of 
the problem. There are two special aspects 
peculiar to industrial housing, viz., the 
inability of the industrial worker to pay the 
economic rent, and the difficulty of finding 
suitable land near the place of work for 
building purposes at reasonable cost: if the 
houses are built away from the place of work 
where land is easily available, certain difficul- 
ties such as the provision of cheap transport 
and other amenities necessary for community 
life, arise. 
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It is now common ground that, in the 
context of the present-day conditions, it would 
be difficult to build houses for industrial 
workers on a mass scale without recourse to 
large subsidies, in view of the prevailing wage 
scales and the inability of the worker to pay 
anything like an economic rent. 


The problem, in the main, is one of finding 
the necessary finance. Government in this 
country have been actively considering 
measures for promoting large-scale housing 
since 1946. Various proposals have been 
made from time to time for raising the neces- 
sary finance: a levy on output; a levy of a 
capitation tax from employers at certain rates 
per head of the industrial labour employed; 
schemes under which employer’s contribution 
was to take the form of rent on quarters 
allotted to his workers; and finally a 
subsidised scheme of housing, under which 
two-thirds of the cost of building would be 
made available by the Central Government 
as an interest-free loan. Under this last- 
mentioned scheme, a loan of Rs. 1 crore 
was made available to the State Governments 
last year and a further sum of Rs. 1.68 crores 
during the current year; and houses are being 
constructed in Bombay, Bihar, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Mysore and 
Hyderabad, under the scheme. It should 
however, be admitted that only a beginning 
has been made, but the greatest advance 
towards the solution of the problem of in- 
dustrial housing has been the acceptance, in 
principle, of the need for subsidising housing 
of industrial labour, as is the case in almost 
all the industrially advanced countries. 


Many of the State Governments have also 
passed legislation relating to industrial 
housing. 

Considerable progress has been made with 
regard to the provision of housing for the 
coal mine workers. The housing is financed 
from the Coal Mines Welfare Fund, which 
provides for the levy of an excise duty on 


every ton of coal and coke despatched from 
the collierics. Out of the proceeds of this 
cess, a portion is set aside for financing 
housing schemes in the coalfields. Under 
the scheme it was originally proposed to build 
a number of well-laid-out townships with all 
amenities for housing the miners. One such 
township, with 1,600 dwelling units, has 
already been constructed. 
of the present financial position of the Fund 
and the high cost of construction, it has now 
been decided that no further township 
schemes should be undertaken for the time 


In view, however, 


being, but an alternative scheme has now been 
evolved, under which the colliery owners will 
construct houses according to type plans 
prescribed by the Fund and the Fund will 
pay a subsidy of 20% of the cost of construc- 
tion: under this scheme it is expected that 
2,500 houses will be constructed every year 

In the Uttar Pradesh, a similar scheme has 
been evolved for provision of houses for sugar 
factory workers. The scheme is financed out 
pf the Sugar and Power Alcohol Industries’ 
Labour Welfare and Development Fund. 
The Fund is made up of the sale profits of 
molasses. 

In regard to other measures for the well- 
being of the worker outside the factory, it 
must be said, to the credit of at least some 
of the progressive firms, that the development 
of welfare schemes has received their earnest 
attention. Many of these establishments have 
well-organised Welfare Departments of their 
own, manned by trained personnel. The 
manifold activities of these welfare depart- 
ments include not only those welfare 
provisions which are compulsory by law, but 
also others which are voluntarily provided, 
such as dispensaries and medical help, grain 
shops, co-operative societies, sports clubs, 
libraries and reading rooms, and other leisure- 
hour amenities. Even in the matter of those 
provisions which are compulsory many of 
these firms go much beyond the requirements 
of the law. These are establishments where 
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the value of welfare and its principles are 
Such 


establishments, however, form a very small 


appreciated and are given effect to. 


minority. 


There was little governmental activity in 
the matter of provision of welfare amenities 
for the working classes prior to 1937. It was 
during the regime of the popular ministries 
in 1937 that the provincial governments 
began to take an active interest in the welfare 
Some of the State 
Governments have set up special departments, 
Labour Welfare Departments, 
entrusted with the work of providing ameni- 
ties to labour in general and industrial labour 


of industrial workers. 


known as 
ir. particular in cities and towns of industrial 


In many of the States, welfare 
centres have been started and the activities 


importance. 


of these centres are many and varied and 
they offer a wide range of facilities for recrea- 
tion and instruction. These centres provide 
entertainment and education by visual aids 
such as the cinema, magic lantern, exhibition 
of pictures, posters and charts, indoor games, 
outdoor games, gymnastics, playgrounds for 
children, medical aid, librarics, reading rooms 
and special activities for women and children 
like nursery schools, sewing classes, etc. 


It was not, however, until the advent of the 
Second World War that the Government of 
India started taking active interest in the 
promotion of schemes. 
During the war the Government launched 
schemes of labour welfare in their ordnance, 
ammunition and other factories engaged in 
war production. Labour Welfare Funds were 
started in most of the government industrial 
undertakings. Representatives of workers are 
associated with management of the Funds, 
which are utilised for providing indoor and 
outdoor games, reading rooms, libraries and 
other leisure-time activities. 


labour welfare 


One of the best examples of a comprehen- 
sive labour welfare scheme is of course that 
instituted under the Coal Mines Welfare 
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Fund. One of the principal objects of the 
Fund is the improvement of public health, 
sanitation and provision of medical facilities 
for coal miners. Hospitalisation and medical 
facilities of a very high standard have been 
provided by the Fund. The activities of the 
Fund include measures for improving sanita- 
tion, anti-malarial operations, water-supply, 
mobile shops, mobile canteens and mobile 
cinema, and the setting up of special welfare 
centres for and children. The 
activities of these special centres include 
kindergarten schools and craft classes and 
an important part of the work of these 
centres is welfare propaganda in the art of 
clean and hygienic living. 

Mention must also be made of the welfare 
work done by workers’ associations. In spite 
of limitations because of lack of funds, some 


women 


of the unions have done valuable work in the 
field. The welfare activities include day and 
night schools, reading rooms and libraries, 
physical culture centres and medical facilities; 
and, in this connection, particular mention 
made of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association which spends 60-70 per 
cent of its income on welfare activities. 
Measures for the economic betterment of 
workess would, in the main, include wage 
laws and social security measures. Wage 
laws, though varying in scope, form part of 
the social legislation of most of the industrial 
countries. In India, however, the question 
of fixation of a minimum wage has come into 
prominence only in recent years. The 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, was the first 
step taken in the direction of the fixation of 
minimum wages by legislation. The Act aims 
at making provision for the statutory fixation 
of minimum rates of wages in a number of 
industrics wherein sweated labour is most 
prevalent or where there is a chance of 
exploitation. Most of the States have taken 


may be 


steps to implement the Act, and, in many 
of them, minimum wages have already been 
fixed in some of the scheduled employments. 
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On the principles of wage fixation, the 
Encylopaedia of Social Sciences states that 
attempts by wage regulators to find some 
basis for wages other than those offered by 
the existing market situation had led to the 
emergence of three main criteria, according 
to which the wage should be: (1) a living 
wage; (2) a fair wage, i.e., a wage equal to 
that received by workers performing work of 
equal skill, difficulty or unpleasantness; (3) 
a wage which industry can bear. These 
principles underlying fixation of a minimum 
wage have been examined in considerable 
detail by the Fair Wages Committee, taking 
into account the background of conditions in 
this country. The Committee was of the 
opinion that, even in the present economic 
conditions of the country, the minimum wage 
must provide not merely for the bare 
sustenance of life but for the preservation 
of the efficiency of the worker by providing 
for some measure of cducation, medical 
requirements and amenities. A living wage 
would have to ensure not merely a bare 
physical subsistence but also the maintenance 
of health and decency, a measure of frugal 
comfort and some insurance against the more 
important misfortunes. The Committee was, 
however, of the view that the fixing of a 
minimum wage on the basis of a living wage 
might not be possible immediately. The 
Committee observed that a wage conforming 
to the living wage can be fixed only when 
it is found to be within the capacity of the 
industry to pay. The Committee further 
tried to evaluate the weight to be given to 
other considerations, such as productivity of 
labour, the existing level of national income 
and the place of industry in the national 
economy. The Committee’s conclusions were 
that it was not possible to assign any definite 
weight to any of these factors involved in the 
calculation of a fair wage and that the weight 
to be attached to a particular factor was a 
matter for the wage fixing authority to decide 
in each case. These principles have been 
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incorporated in the Fair Wages Bill now 
pending before Parliament. 

In the matter of legislative provisions re- 
garding wages, it would appear that, for 
sometime to come, nothing more than the 
Minimum Wages Act and the Fair Wages 
Act is required. 

Until very recently the only social security 
measures on the statute were the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and the Maternity Benefits 
Act. With the passing of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act, 1948, a great step 
forward was taken in the matter of providing 
a comprehensive health insurance scheme. 
Under the scheme the insured workers will 
be entitled to various benefits, 
those previously covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and the Maternity Benefits 
Act. These include sickness benefit, mater- 
nity benefit, disablement benefit, dependents 
benefit and medical benefit. The Act will 
soon be brought into operation in Delhi and 
Kanpur and will be extended, by stages, to 
other parts of the country. 


including 


In recent years, there has been a consider- 
able demand on the part of the workers for 
some provision for safeguarding their future. 
In countries where State schemes of old age 
pensions and social security exist, the question 
of provision for the future does not assume 
the importance which it has in this country, 
and the recent Provident Funds Ordinance 
should be welcomed as a measure most 
urgently needed. Statutory provident fund 
schemes already exist in the coal mines. 


With these two important measures the 
factory worker is now assured of various 
benefits during distress resulting from any of 
the recognised hazards of life while he is 
employed and also some provision to fall 
back upon on retirement or in the event of 
his losing his job after working for a period 
of years. 


The Ministry of Labour had drawn up in 
September, 1946 a 5-year programme of 
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legislative and administrative measures to be 
undertaken with a view to bringing about a 
substantial improvement in the health, 
working conditions and standard of living 
of the workers. Most of the legislative 
measures contemplated in the programme 
are already on the Statute Book or are now 
pending before Parliament. 

The whole programme has been reviewed 
by the Planning Commission in their Draft 
Outline of the First Five-year Plan; and they 
have recommended that the emphasis in the 
first five years should be on the administrative 
measures needed for the implementation of 
the legislation already enacted. 

The effectiveness of the administration of 
social legislation does not lie so much in the 
provisions enforced as in the spirit in which 
they are imp!emented and the co-operation 
it evokes. The proper operation of the law 
can only be ensured by a strong public 
opinion, which, in turn, can be created only 
by the sustained efforts of voluntary organisa- 
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tions. The most serious handicap in the 
effective implementation of the provisions 
of the Factorics Act and other measures for 
the well-being of the workers has been the 
lack of strong public opinion and absence of 
voluntary bodies and other agencies, which, 
in other countries, have played such an 
important part in forcing the pace of social 
legislation and at the same time have been 
in no small measure responsible for ensuring 
a high standard of compliance with the law. 
No one will fail to perceive the value of 
organising the co-operation of voluntary 
bodies and other agencies, tried and ex- 
perienced and closely in touch with the 
real conditions of life of the workers. And 
it is in this sphere the social services in this 
country have an important part to play. 


It is my hope that this brief review of the 
present position with regard to the various 
matters coming within the scope of Welfare 
in Industry will serve as a starting point for 
our deliberations. 





EDUCATIONAL, RECREATIONAL, HEALTH AND HOUSING 
SERVICES FOR THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER AND HIS 
FAMILY 
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Though India is yet largely an agricultural 
country, industrial labour plays no negligible 
role in her cconomy. Indeed, hardly three 
million workers are engaged in what may 
properly be described as industries. Even if 
we add those who are working in railways, 
communications, mines and plantations, the 
number docs not exceed six million. This is 
not a large number compared to the agricul- 
tural workers, and in view of the huge 
population of the country. 


But industrial workers, more than the 
agricultural ones, have changed the aspect 
of the country’s economy and put India in 
line with other progressive nations. They are 
building tools of complicated forms, weaving 


fabrics of delicate design, processing chemicals 
and synthetic foods; heaving coal to the 
surface, all on a large scale. Pins, pens and 
a thousand other utilities are daily poured 
out into the markets by the roaring factories. 
Ere long, it is believed, there is not a thing 
for use which India will not make. Most 
amenitics which contribute to the citizens’ 
civilized existence owe their origin to the 
labours of the industrial population. All these 
achievements and more are built on the 
continuous labours of the few millions of out 
workers. 


It is a remarkable paradox that while s 


much is due to workers, workers yet live in 
slums, are without leisure and_ recreation. 
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Their education is neglected and they have 
hardly any facilities to maintain themselves 
and their families in good health. Though 
this dismal picture is known to all, let us 
look at the situation, briefly, but closely. 
Housing conditions of labour constitute a 
shameful and ugly affair. Except in very 
few instances, the dwelling places of workers 
are dark and dingy corners constructed out 
of cheap and feeble material. They are 
narrow spaces without convenience of water 
and sanitation. Hardly could these wretched 
hovels and holes be designated, “houses”, 
except by courtesy. Moreover, to augment 
the sordidness of the situation, these houses 
are in most cases overcrowded, huddled 
together and built in insanitary environments. 
In 1938 the floor space available per person 
in Bombay was about 26 sq. ft. in 
Ahmedabad 43 sq. ft. and in Sholapur 24 
sq. feet. A recent survey in Bombay (1949) 
showed that the housing conditions have 
worsened and that an industrial worker has 
no more living space than ten square fect. 
This old remark of the Royal Commission 
on Labour still holds good: 
“Most of the dwellings available for 
workers in industrial towns however, and 
specially those rented by private land- 
lords, leave almost everything to be 
desired in regard to sanitary arrange- 
ments. Usually the tenements and 
bustees have been built in a haphazard 
manner, rather than laid out or planned; 
the houses are built close to one another 
without sufficient space being left for 
streets or roads; the only approach to 


bustees, there is no provision for light 

and air, the only opening being a low 

door—in Cawnpore, for instance, 82.5 

per cent of the dwellings enquired into 

had no windows. No proper provision 
exists for the supply of water, or for 
drainage”’.* 

Not only housing, but the education too, 
of the workers is woefully neglected. Less 
than ten per cent of our workers are literate. 
Most of them hail from villages and are of 
very poor parents. Having had no facilities 
for schooling in the villages these have grown 
to be big children innocent of the three “R’s.” 
Since they lack basic education, they have 
no intelligent understanding of their own 
work-life and environment. This hampers 
their intellectual growth and prevents them 
from putting forth intelligent and _ best 
efforts in their jobs. Further, the worker’s 
illiteracy and ignorance is a great hindrance 
to the development of healthy industrial re- 
lations; collective bargaining in the real 
and full sense of the term is not possible. 

Turning to the subject of health, the scene 
is not relieved. The expectation of life of an 
Indian is 27 years, as compared to 64 years 
of an American, 67 of an Australian and 50 
years of a Japanese. Whatever be the reasons, 
the Indian worker is of a very poor health. 
Infant mortality is widely prevalent amongst 
our industrial population. It is estimated that 
half the number of children that die are 
below 10 years in age. 

The following table given by the Bhore 
Committce reveals the incidence of mortality 
in India according to diseases during the 





them being winding lanes. In most 
Cholera Smallpox Plague Fevers 
144,924 69,474 30,932  36,22,869 
(2.4) (1.1) (0.5) (58.4) 


period, 1932-1941:— 
Dysentery & Respiratory Other Total 
Diarrhoea Diseases causes 
2,61,924 14,71,802 15,99,490 62,01,434 
(4.2) (7.6) * (25.8) (100.0) 








* Industrial Labour in India, P. 306 (International Labour Office, 1936) 
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From a glance at the table, it may be 
observed that Cholera, Small-pox, Plague, 
Fevers, Dysentery and Diarrhoea, Respiratory 
diseases and other ailments take a very heavy 
toll of life. 58.4 per cent of the deaths are 
due to fevers of various types. The report 
further estimates that at least one person in 
four of the people of the country, suffers 
from malaria every year. While the problem 
of sickness is very grave, it is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that the workers, either out 
of poverty or ignorance, do not take any 
medical assistance. Moreover health services 
are very inadequate and where they are 
available, cannot efficiently cope with the 
demands. 


Ill-health saps the vitality of our industrial 
workers. It makes them poor producers, 
lowers their wages and demoralises them. 
The incidence of absenteeism due to illness 
amongst workers, is quite high. As this leads 
to lowering of wages, which in turn leads to 
malnutrition which again brings on illness, it 
may he said that sickness introduces a series 
of vicious circle from which the worker finds 
it impossible to escape. 


According to the Bhore Committee, the 
causes of poor health in India are: (a) the 
prevalence of insanitary conditions, (b) 
defective nutrition and (c) inadequacy of the 
existing medical and preventive health or- 
ganizations. To these may be added bad 
working conditions and occupational diseases 
including accidents. Dr. Thomas Bedford 
surveyed the health conditions of industrial 
workers in India during the first half of 
1946 and reported that while there were a 
few well constructed factories, quite a large 
majority of them exhibited very poor working 
conditions. They were characterized by 
“unduly high temperature and humidity, 
poor lighting, and little or no mitigation of 


the hazard from the inhalation of dust in 
those industries which produce a_ large 
amount of silica-laden dust”.* 


Touching occupational diseases, statistics 
are not available, but a beginning has been 
made to study and investigate into the nature 
and incidence of these. The Workman's 
Compensation Act describes twelve occupa- 
tional diseases as compensable. The 
Employees’ State Insurance Act passed 
recently, provides for setting up a machinery 
for research and diagnosis and also treatment 
of occupational diseases. The All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health is 
also conducting laboratory experiments in 
some of the occupational diseases. Recently a 
Society for the Study of Industrial Medicine 
has also been established. These are indica- 
tions that industrial health with reference to 
working conditions and working material is 
receiving scientific attention. 


While studies are progressing, it is general- 
ly recognized that workers do largely suffer 
from occupational diseases. “A survey con- 
ducted sometime ago in Bengal showed that 
3.6 per cent of the workers in Jute Mills 
suffered from tuberculosis. . . . Investigations 
in some of the printing presses in Calcutta 
show that among workers in the monotype, 
linotype and monocasting departments who 
are exposed to lead fumes, approximately 10 
per cent of the workers suffer from a subclini- 
cal state of chronic lead poisoning. Dermatitis 
is fairly common amongst cleaners, lubrica- 
tors, jute and bidi workers and _solderers. 
Pediculosis, according to the enquiry in 1933 
was the most prevalent disease amongst rick- 
shaw pullers. Workers in rice mills suffer 
from coughs, lung and eye and knee trouble.§ 


Regarding accidents, the reports (1947) 
indicate an improvement in the rate of fatal 





* Indlan Labour Year Book 1947-48. 
§ The Indian Labour Year Book 1947-48 (P 


. 172) 
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and serious accidents. “Compared to 
accident rates in factories, mines show a very 


high rate of fatal accident.”* 


Thus the spectacle of industrial health in 
India is very depressing. It is one of our 
serious problems. Uneducated, living in 
slums and in poor health, the workers are 
not only disabled from giving their best to 
the nation, but are also unable to create and 
rear a strong and useful generation. This 
constitutes a national waste from every point 
of view and tends to perpetuate evils. It is 
the birth right of every citizen to have proper 
opportunity for physical, mental and moral 
growth. The State can get maximum services 
only from fully developed individuals. There- 
fore, it is in the interests of the State itself 
that it should plan for healthy and balanced 
workers. 


Planning implies ability to estimate present 
needs, assess available resources and utilize 
these resources to meet the needs in such a 
way that what is sought to be achieved is 
cone with economy and expedition. In 
planning, objectives have to be clearly and 
impartially visualized. It is necessary to dis- 
cover the problems, isolate them for intensive 
study and investigate into their relation with 
other facts of life. 


It is of utmost importance to remember 
that workers are citizens as much as others 
are, with this difference that they have special 
disabilities; and intelligent planning should 
give special attention to these. It is a mistake 
to view workers as a peculiar class of human 
beings, isolate them from the rest and plan 
for their living, health, education and recrea- 
tion as workers apart. It should not be lost 
sight of that workers are members of one big 
community and not a separate community by 
themselves. This separatist tendency which 
already exists to some extent, and appears to 
be growing, should be obliterated. Hence, 


within the community set up and within the 
social fabric, and also as members of the 
community, the workers should be helped to 
improve their living standards and patterns 
so that, the State could be proud of them 
and their services. 


Further, there are several difficulties in 
planning. Due to ignorance, poverty and 
lethargy, the workers are not likely to actively 
and fully participate in the programme. Then 
there is the inconvenient question of who 
should plan, followed by the other, who will 
finance the plans? These are very important 
issues because on financing the programme, 
no less than on participation, the success or 
failure of planning depends. 


The problems of recreation, health and 
education should be simultaneously attacked 
and not individually. This can be very 
effectively done through a comprehensive 
housing scheme for the industrial workers. 
For, housing is physically and psychologically 
correlated with other problems. Indeed, 
development of industrial housing is synony- 
mous with labour community development. 
Therefore, let us first take up planning for 
housing. 


Planning housing on a very small scale 
has been, up to now, undertaken by some 
employers, by the local bodies and by the 
Government. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
Jamshedpur provides housing accommoda- 
tion on quite a large scale to its workers. On 
a small scale, the Buckingham Carnatic Mills 
too provide housing to their workers. These 
and a few other housing projects like that of 
the Batas, are quite successful ones and in 
these difficult days, could be described as 
satisfactory. But keeping aside these honour- 
able exceptions, the general situation of 
industrial housing, whether provided by 
the employers, the Government or the local 
bodies, is very bad. Firstly, a very negligible 





-* Ibid. (P. 177) 
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portion of the workers are housed. Secondly, 
the houses are badly planned and are unfit 
for human habitation. These have become 
horrible slums and dirt spots deserving demo- 
lition. 


The following principles could be laid 
down for planning for housing: (a) Houses 
should be near the work place; or effective 
transport facilities should be provided; (b) 
Houses should be commodious enough to 
accommodate the families for which they are 
intended; (c) They should have conveniences 
like water, latrine, sanitary arrangements, 
etc.; (d) The houses have to be of various 
types, from bachelor’s hostels to family 
quarters, according to the size of the family; 
(e) They have to be solid and of a durable 
type, at least not feeble and flimsy; (f) 
Housing should be planned with reference to 
other community facilities, like schools, play 
grounds, markets, medical aid, etc. 


It is necessary to briefly explain these 


principles; for neglect of them is sure to 
defeat the purpose of planning and lead to 
waste. Indeed, wherever housing schemes 
have succeeded the success has been due to 
the above principles being closely followed. 
Wherever they have failed, it is due to the 
principles being ignored. 


(a) Housing should be near the work 
place.—Workers like to live near their work 
places because it saves time as well as money 
on transport. One need not start for work 
very early and return late. It enables the 
worker to remain at home for longer hours. 
It is also psychologically more satisfying to 
have one’s home with his dear and near 
ones in the neighbourhood and not as it now 
happens, somewhere far away. Moreover, it 
reduces fatigue. Since one need not spend 
much time and money and energy too, on 
transport, he has leisure and inclination for 
recreation or study. About 15 minutes by 
walk would be perhaps a reasonable distance 


between the workplace and the home. In 
case, it is not possible to have the house so 
near, at least transport facilities should en- 
able the worker to reach the work place in 
15 minutes. But, costs of transport add to 
the costs of living. 


(b) Houses should be of various types to 
suit the size and covenience of families. 
The labour colonies that have been built by 
At least 
four types of houses are available to suit the 
status, size of family and income of the 
workers. While self contained blocks or flats 
or buildings could be constructed for families, 


employers do exhibit this variety. 


bachelors could be housed in single or double 
seated hostels. 


(c) Houses should be commodious.-—As 
a workable proposition, it is suggested that a 
floor space of 75 sq. ft. per person should be 
It is not advisable to construct 
single room tenements for workers’ families. 
Even when small self-contained blocks are 
provided, there is danger of workers sublet- 
ting the premises or filling the space with a 
number of relatives or friends. This has quite 
often happened and nullified the attempts of 
authorities to provide good accommodation 
to workers. Even in single room tenements 
in Bombay and elsewhere, as many as 12 
to 16 workers are known to live together. 
Tenancy regulations have to be properly 
framed and strictly enforced in this important 
regard. 


available. 


(d) A house should have all human con- 
veniences.—Even if it is built largely, absence 
of water and sanitary arrangements will make 
the place unsuitable for a home. This is a 
point which planners have often ignored. 
And these conveniences should be built at 
proper places with reference to the kitchen, 
drawing and bedrooms, etc. If it could be 
provided, a garden, however small, adds to 
the value and beauty of a house. But, if it 
is planned to build storied houses with flats, 
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provision of a garden, except for the 
entire block, would be impossible. Further, 
the factor of privacy may also be included 
as necessary for a home. This depends on 
how and where the windows and doors and 
shutters are provided. However in no case 
should privacy over-rule the considerations of 
ventilation and light. It is surely possible 
to layout a neighbourhood of houses where 
ventilation and privacy are happily harmoniz- 
ed and do not offend each other. 

(e) Houses should be of a durable type. 
This is necessary in the interests of psycholo- 
gical satisfaction as well as physical safety. 
It is well said that every man’s house is his 
own castle. A man or a family cannot be 
safe in a flimsy structure, neither are their 
belongings safe. In a temporary hutment, 
one has a feeling of insecurity and psycholo- 
gical dissatisfaction. Moveover, a temporary 
structure is more costly, as it has to be 
repaired and replaced often. 

(f) Housing should be planned with 
reference to the other community needs.— 
Tue house is the home of a family. More 
than a physical design, a house is a cultural 
concept. The human needs of all the 
members of the family have to be satisfied, 
in and through the community. Man needs 
education, association, play, religion, food 
and these he can have in ampler measure 
only in the community. Hence a_ house 
should be properly related to the ncighbour- 
hood, and the neighbourhood to the com- 
munity. It is annoying to have houses far 
away from schools, playgrounds, churches, 
marketplaces, hospitals, etc. These are services 
which have grown simultancously with the 
growth of the inmates of the houses in 
interaction with the inmates of neighbouring 
houses. Hence they have to be looked upon 
as inevitable concomitants of a housing pro- 
gramme. A house will be able to function 
fully only when these services are available. 

Costs of Housing. —Now, if housing has to 
he provided to the industrial workers, who 


has to initiate the plan and who has to bear 
the costs? Several positions are possible on 
this issue. 


I. Private capitalists may build houses for 
workers as they are doing in most cases. 
In their view housing should be a free, com- 
petitive enterprise as in any capitalistic and 
individualistic economy. 

II. The employer should be compelled to 


provide housing to specifications to a definite 
number of workers, 


III. The Government or 
should undertake the enterprise. 


bodies 


local 


IV. Workers should form private non-pro- 
and build houses for themselves 
subsidized or assisted by the Government or 
local bodies. 


fit socictics, 


It would take volumes to discuss in detail 
the implications of these various positions. 
Suffice it to say that the first position of the 
capitalists being allowed to build and manage 


houses for workers, does not have any place 
in a planned economy. 


The argument that the employer should be 
compelled to provide housing to his workers 
is advanced by persons of different schools 
of thought. The employer benefits by the 
labours of his workers. While they work, the 
workers have to live somewhere. If they are 
left to themselves, they will cither fall a prey 
to unscrupulous landlords or live at subhuman 
levels on the roadside. Therefore, it is argued 
that when the employer plans a factory, he 
should also plan the housing of his workers. 
The houses of workers are the necessary out- 
growths of the factory. Particularly, in case 
of work places being situated away from 
towns, housing labour becomes a moral and 
legal obligation on the part of the employer, 
as in the instance of mines. The objection 
which is usually advanced against this propo- 
sition is that the workers would be staying 
in houses belonging to the employers. Thus, 
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their job as well as their dwelling would be 
controlled by the management, which is 
demoralizing. This is not a proper argument, 
because the workers should be staying as 
tenants paying reasonable rent. And the 
other objection of the landlord exercising 
undue authority and influence could be coun- 
teracted by supervisory authority, as far as 
housing is concerned, being vested in an 
independent officer, or aboard. 


A more valid objection, however, is, is it 
not undue strain on the management to be 
compelled to build houses for workers as well 
as the factory, simultaneously? Housing 
needs adequate land, a proper site and 
good administration. The provision of hous- 
ing a number of workers plunges the employer 
into community building programmes. Thus 
a trail of activities without end are introduced 
to the cost and chagrin of the employer. 
Moreover, the factory is an expanding as 
well as a contracting undertaking. Should 
the employer provide for his expanding 
labour force? During times of depression and 
retrenchment what should be his housing 
obligations? Should he expel his surplus 
labour, or should he provide housing accom- 
modation to a part of the labour force, 
likely to be permanently attached to the 
factory? 


Again in cities like Bombay where factories 
have grown without housing obligation, it 
would be impossible to compel the manage- 
ment to provide housing even to a fraction 
of their workers as land in Bombay is 
extremely limited and cxorbitantly costly. 
There is now a tendency for new industries 
to move suburbanward and there is a provi- 
sion in Bombay requiring the managements 
of new industrics to provide for the housing 
of a percentage of their workers. This is donc 
with a view to safeguarding the interests 
of the city as well as of the workers. But 
to make the scheme completely successful, 
it is absolutely necessary to specify the types 


of houses that should be provided and appoint 
proper housing administrators. Where the 
management provides houses it would be fair 
for the Government or the Municipality to 
subsidize the scheme. After all, it is not 
only the employer that benefits by the factory, 
the entire community is helped in the form 
of employment opportunities; the city grows, 
services increase, the Municipality and the 
Government get more taxes. 


The third proposition that the municipality 
or the Government should build houses for 
the workers has its advantages. The Govern- 
ment is alone entitled to acquire land to any 
extent for housing its citizens. And it is 
believed, that if it has a mind, it can com- 
mand human and financial resources for this 
purpose. Moreover, since it has able and 
experienced administrators in its departments, 
it would be easy to plan and effectuate the 
housing of workers. The costs could be 
recovered in the form of taxes and rents. 


The fourth position, that non-profit socie- 
ties subsidized by the Government could be 
formed by workers for building houses is 
excellent, but its application is attended by 
many limitations. There are already several 
such cooperative socicties among refugees 
and other middle class citizens and these have 
built houses and are administering them 
successfully in various cities. But this activity 
is yet confined to the middle class and it is 
doubtful if our working classes will be able, 
in the near future, to subscribe to housing 
societies. Our workers are indigent and 
never do they come into possession of even 
a couple of hundred rupees unless they 
gamble or get into a serious accident while 
employed and get compensated for it. There- 
fore, co-operative housing by workers’ 
associations is not yet a practical proposition. 
They have neither the finances nor the 
leadership necessary. However, this method 
of attack of the problem may be recom- 
mended to workers of higher income brackets. 
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Let us now discuss in outline planning for 
the education of the workers. The prime 
objective of educating the workcrs is to make 
them good annd intelligent citizens. An 
ignorant and illiterate working force consti- 
tutes a liability to the employers and to the 
State. But the problem of workers’ education 
has arisen today because it was neglected 
yesterday. If there had been free and com- 
pulsory education some three generations ago, 
there would not have been any workers’ 
education problem as we 
Similarly, if we can take care of the educa- 
tion of the workers’ children, it may be 
claimed that the problem of the future 
workers’ education would be solved to a 
large extent. 


have it today. 


Now, workers’ education is an issue pri- 
marily of adult education. It is essentially 
the liquidation of mass illiteracy. But making 
workers literate is not tantamount to making 
them educated. 
to education. Even in western countries, 
notably in the U.S.A., where illiteracy does 
not exist, workers’ education is now receiving 
chief attention. Universities and learned 
associations help unions run workers’ educa- 
tion programmes. The method followed is 
of the conference and discussion types. Some- 
times illustrative films accompany such 
discussions. In the U.S.A., the unions have 
their own personnel to plan and coordinate 
educational programmes. The topics discus- 
sed cover a wide variety of subjects, such as, 
How to Speak in Public, What is Socialism, 
Consumers’ Co-operatives, Collective Bar- 
gaining, Labour Law, and even such technical 
subjects like Time and Motion Study, Incen- 
tives in Industry, etc., receive attention. The 
labour unions put forth well written, illustrat- 
ed guides for discussions. 


Literacy is but a doorway 


In India, workers’ education has to be 
planned from a scratch. The employers run 
a few literacy classes in and outside the 
plants. Afew factories even hold religious 


classses! Some concerns have libraries and 
reading rooms for their workers. The 
Government and the Municipalities too have 
their programmes through their several wel- 
fare centres, situated in the midst of labour 
The Government is to-day taking 
particular interest in adult education and in 
several States Social Education Officers are 
entrusted with the task of effectuating adult 
education programmes. 


areas. 


But there is much need to co-ordinate all 
There is not only lack of 
personnel to tackle this immense problem, 
but effective adult education techniques arc 
yet unknown. And workers, due to several 
reasons are not so responsive as they should 
be. Consequently the progress is slow. In 
places like Bombay and Calcutta, the unions 
are undertaking some educational activities 
for their workers. Though these are guided 
by radical politicians and young enthusiasts, 
the progress is noteworthy. 


these activities. 


While interest is thus being shown in the 
education of the worker, that of his children 
and family is not equally taken care of. The 
employers have some schools for workers’ 
children and the local bodies too run primary 
schools in labour areas. But these are inade- 
quate and overcrowded in the extreme. 


What is now needed is a comprehensive 
drive to educate the worker and his family. 
While the campaign of literacy is being 
carried on, attempts should be made to im- 
part knowledge in the basic fields to workers 
as well as their wives. This could be done by 
following the group discussion method and 
by developing group discussion leaders 
amongst workers. Our schools and colleges 
should take interest in Workers’ Education 
and their human, literary, and financial 
resources could be utilized for this purpose 
as far as may be possible. The subjects that 
have to be covered should include day to day 
topics like, Co-operation, Elections,- Hygiene, 
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Unions, Collective Bargaining, Budgets, 
Morals, etc. Through such simple topics 
which are popular ones, fairly advanced 
scientific knowledge could be imparted in 
fields like Economics, Politics, Biology, In- 
dustrial Relations, etc. 

So far as the children of the workers are 
concerned, the education imparted should be 
similar to that of the children of other groups. 
It is suggested that, workers’ children should 
not be separated from other children of the 
nation. The programme of cducation of 
these should be uniform throughout the 
country with slight regional modifications 
according to felt needs.—Regarding the 
health Services to workers and their families, 
most of the large industrial undcrtakings 
have dispensarics of their own invariably 
within the plant and in some cases also in 
the labour colonics. A few concerns help 
their women workers secure maternity ser- 
vices in hospitals, when there is need. Certain 
big firms have even specialized services like 
dental and ophthalmic. Within the plant, 
the scrvices available are just adequate for 
average needs, like ordinary fevers, coughs, 
colds, and cuts. These dispensaries are 
attended to by a qualified doctor, part time 
or full time, and a compounder. In some 
instances a nurse is also provided. In smaller 
factories which are greater in number than 
the larger ones, there are no health services 
available, except a first aid box, and that too 
in charge of persons not trained in the use 
of it. Thus a very large section of our 
industrial workers and their families are 
without any medical assistance. 

So far as provision for accident prevention 
is concerned the Factories Act 1948 covers a 
comprehensive ground. The responsibility 
for safety on work is now placed on the 
occupier. Also, the organization of the 
Chief Adviser, Factories under the Ministry 
of Labour, Government of India is doing 
pioneering work in the promotion of in- 


dustrial safety. 


As medical services, beyond what have 
been mentioned, are unsatisfactory, what steps 
may be taken to improve the situation and 
who is to initiate the move? Health insurance 
appears to be the best method yet attempted 
to face the problem of industrial health. 
Government should compel industries to 
subscribe towards the insurance of | their 
workers’ health. The workers, too, should 
be compelled to contribute to the scheme 
while the Government could pay its mocity. 
Thus the scheme would be a tripartite one of 
a compulsory contributory nature. It is, 
indeed, being proposed for a long time that 
such a plan in selected industrics and in 
selected areas should be launched on an 
experimental scale. 
lying on the anvil! 


The proposal is: still 


A health insurance scheme has severa! 
advantages to commend it. It distributes the 
costs so as to equalize the burden. The 
complaints and stigma that are usually 
attached to employer sponsored schemes are 
removed. Since they contribute, the workers 
think they are paying for the services and 
consequently do not feel humbled. The 
employer too is spared the costs of providing 
for expensive medical services. Under in- 
surance, services would be more efficient and 
regularized. On the whole, health would 
improve, production rise and the living 
standards of workers tend to reach higher 
levels. 

It is not enough to provide health services 
for workers only. Their families too should 
be included. The possibility of introducing 
for workers’ families a voluntary health 
insurance scheme of a tripartite contributory 
character—the worker and the Government, 
being the parties—should be explored. 

The problem of health, like that of housing 
and education cannot be studied in isolation. 
Health depends on nutrition, knowledge and 
practice of health habits, proper living and 
working environment and also on recreation, 
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and above all, on that cheerful spirit which 
makes of life a quiet harmony of beauty and 
goodness. Recreation, if properly directed 
can inculcate this spirit in our industrial 
population. 


At present, some employers provide for 
the recreation of their workers and _ their 
families. In places where labour 
housing is undertaken, play activities are 
present and these are maintained at the cost 
of the employers. A few advanced concerns, 
even have their physical directors and game 
supervisors. Labour Welfare Officers are 
expected to be in charge of the recreational 
activities of workers and their families. In 
concerns like the Tatas and the Khataus the 
sports activities organized in teams have 
reached high levels of performance. But in 
India the masses of workers and_ their 
families are still untouched by recreational 
programmes. In mines, especially, it is a 
common complaint that even while pro- 
grammes exist, participation by workers is 
vay poor. This is due to lack of leadership 
on the part of personnel; but the lethargic 
workers too should be apportioned the blame. 


most 


Play programmes are also conducted in 
Welfare Centres in workers areas in cities. 
These have proved very useful in drawing, 
especially children, together for play, while 
adult workers and a small number of women 
too participate, the latter in activities like 
singing, sewing, knitting, handicrafts, ete. 
The programme content of these centres, like 
that of the plant welfare department, con- 
tains such items as: team sports, Indian and 
Western; physical exercises including Indian 
Wrestling and Western drill; indoor games 
of various types; music; sewing; knitting and 
handicrafts; dramatics; films; occasional 
picnicking. Though the programme is im- 
posing, participation, as observed carlier, is 
not satisfactory at all. The labour unions, 
except in Ahmedabad, have not attempted 
to provide recreational activities on any re- 
cognizable scale. 

Now that we are building a democracy, 
it is befitting us that we should provide for 
the leisure, education, housing, health and 
recreation of our workers. So only can the 
workers contribute their best to the nation, 
A nation strong in the strength of her 
workers is really invincible. 





EDUCATIONAL, RECREATIONAL, HEALTH, AND HOUSING SERVICES FOR 
THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER AND HIS FAMILY. 
R. M. Sencupra 


I do not claim to be an authority on the 
subject of “Educational, Recreational, Health 
and Housing Services for the industrial 
worker and his family”. I propose to relate 
the results of my observations in the field of 
welfare in the industrial area in Calcutta. 
There do not exist any of the services referred 
to above in any organised form in the entire 
industrial belt of Calcutta. Haphazard 
attempts have been made to deal with all 
these problems and much has been left to the 
voluntary efforts of the industry who have 
provided a modicum of educational, recrea- 
tional, health and housing facilities for the 


labour. The contribution of the State to 
these services has been lamentably inade- 
quate. 


A constant squabble goes on between in- 
dustry and the State regarding their respective 
responsibilities in all these matters and little 
progress is made. 


I shall now take these subjects one by one 
and give the actual position as it is today and 
the future trends. I trust that what I say 
will at least give rise to discussions which will 
bring forth constructive ideas and suggestions 
for the solution of these difficult problems. 
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Educational Services—In the industrial 
belt of Calcutta, there is a sprinkling of 
schools, mostly run by private enterprise. 
Most of these places again are not educa- 
tional centres; there is no pretence at 
spreading cither education or learning at 
these places—it is just another opening for 
enterprising opportunists to make money by 
pretending to run a school. Many of these 
schools get grants from Government or the 
municipality but the inspection services are 
inadequate and there is little check as to 
whether the schools are running according 
to Government or municipal regulations. 


There is much talk about the need for 
education and there can be no doubt that 
education is a crying need in India—but is 
it any use shouting for more schools and 
colleges when the existing oncs are 
not being properly run—when _ the 
maximum benefit is not being derived 
from the money spent on the existing 
schools. India is poor and cannot afford the 
luxury of a large number of ill-run institu- 
tions. It is, to my mind, one of the first 
essentials in all progressive programmes to 
take stock of existing facilities and institutions 
and to reorganise them on a sound footing. 


The educational needs in industry are 
twofold: an adult education scheme for 
workers and schools for their children. I 
have been connected with 5 big centres of 
adult education in the Calcutta industrial 
belt for the last 10 years but the progress 
made is disappointing and the attendance 
of adult workers at these schools has been 
very poor. There are many obvious reasons 
why workers do not come to night classes, 
fatigue after working hours being one of the 
main, but that alone cannot account for 
this dismal failure. I hope that the discussion 
that follows this talk will bring forth prac- 
tical suggestions for obtaining better results 
in the matter of adult education. Regarding 
the workers’ children’s education the pro- 


blems are many, absenteeism and_irregu- 
larity being the most difficult to over- 
come. Without the co-operation of the 
parents and guardians it is impossible to 
overcome either of these bad traits and 
after years of trying we are now receiving 
co-operation from the worker-guardians and 
it is gratifying to note that the schools with 
which I have been connected are always 
full and the attendance record fairly good 
and there is always a scramble for new 
admissions. Another interesting feature is 
that both boys and girls sit together in the 
same class. The problem is no longer a lack 
of attendance by the workers’ children and 
we could do with many more schools. The 
problem is that the career of a child in these 
schools ends at an carly age, as all these 
schools only provide for primary education 
and a child completes this by the time he 
is 10 or 12 years of age. At this age he is 
not old enough even to be taken in as an 
apprentice in a factory or mill and in most 
cases the children’s parents cannot afford to 
send them to a higher school. The net 
result is the child is thrown back to the 
streets or to other idle ways and thus the 
little beginning made mostly by the voluntary 
cfforts of industry, is nullified. This is a 
serious problem and needs the urgent atten- 
tion of Government to provide higher 
schools for the continuation of the education 
of children till they are old enough to start 
some useful vocation. What is also needed 
is the development of training facilities both 
for handicrafts and other technical needs 
of industry. Training facilities are negligible 
today and much has to be done in this 
respect. 

Recreational Services—The educational 
needs in the industrial area have been 
neglected but the recreational needs have 
been almost ignored. After the factory 
hours, the supervisory staff are probably as 
much in need of rest and recreation as the 
worker and with the blowing of the closing 
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whistle the two part company till the follow- 
ing morning. The worker, tired after the 
day’s work, retires to his dwelling place which 
js situated in wretched surroundings. After 
a little rest and refreshment, he finds it 
intolerable to spend his Ieisure hours in his 
house and he ventures out for recreation. 
He finds no relief from the dust and dirt 
and congestion of the industrial area and 
it is not long before he falls a victim to the 
allurements of the grogshop, the gambling 
den and the brothel. 


Next to housing, 1 would place the greatest 
emphasis on the development of recreational 
services for the industrial worker and until 
adequate and suitable housing is available, 
the need for recreation is all the greater. 
The industrial worker has been separated 
The young villager in his 
teens comes to the industrial area seeking 
for employment. He is lost in the vortex 
of the struggle for existence in the dismal 
congested atmosphere of the industrial slums; 
he has neither the protection of his home 
nor the good counsel of his parents and 
guardians. It is most essential that he 
should be able to get the moral guidance 
that he needs much more now than ever 


before. 


from his family. 


The welfare officer probably can play 
a most vital part in developing the re- 


creational side of industrial welfare. 
Welfare centres should be developed 
at which cultural activities are  en- 
couraged, where music can be heard 


and games played. Development of outdoor 
activities on Sundays and holidays are most 
essential and can easily be achieved. Fairs, 
exhibitions, competitive team games, etc., 
arouse great enthusiasm and also spread 
physical as well as moral education and 
discipline. Greater stress on the development 
of recreational services is essential. The wel- 
fare officer is at present mostly tied to 
routine office work. He should be entrusted 


more with work outside the factory and his 
work should really begin when the worker 
leaves the factory. Factories and mills which 
have two or more Labour Welfare Officers 
should, I feel, give a lead in this matter and 
one of these officers should be entrusted with 
the work of developing the recreational 
activities of the workers during their Icisure 
hours. 


The Municipalities I regret to say, have 
done little to provide civil amenities in 
Parks, 


gardens could be provided as an escape 


industrial areas. playgrounds and 


from the dusty roads. Public libraries and 
clubs are seldom provided by the munici- 
pality. The social worker, I feel, can do 
much to help the 
facilities. 


worker to secure these 


Health Services—Due to the congestion in 
industrial areas the problems of health are 
greater there than in other places. Yet 
the health services are the least developed. 
Many industries have provided for health 
services in excess of what is statutorily re- 
quired of them. 
provide both curative and preventive treat- 
ment and when the proper approach has 
been made workers have fully co-operated 


Many Factories and mills 


in offering themselves for mass vaccination 
and inoculation. There is much that requires 
to be done in extending the preventive 
health services. The need for eye, chest, lep- 
rosy and V.D. Clinics has been admitted by 
all concerned but progress in these directions 
has been negligible. The result is that the 
industrial area is full of human beings suffer- 
ing from bad eyes, lung troubles, leprosy 
and V. D. and much human material is 
wasted and much human misery is witnessed. 


For fear of losing wages a worker is known 
to suppress illness till he finds it physically 
impossible to carry on. The sickness benefit 
introduced by many industries entitling a 
worker to more than 50% of the wages for 
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absence due to illness has been a great boon 


to workers. Though this benefit has been 


misused by many, it has also fulfilled an 
essential humanitarian need. The Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Act is to take over 
the triple service of workman’s injury, 


maternity benefit and health services. The 
sooner this Act is put into operation in all 
industrial centres the better for all concerned. 
Under the Maternity Acts 
money is paid to the women workers but 
there are no maternity hospitals and the 
women are left at the mercy of the bazar 
“dais”. It is no that 300 out of 
every 1000 children die in the first year. I 
hope the organisation to be sect up under the 
Employecs’ State Insurance Act will remedy 
I shall not dwell 


Senefit cash 


wonder 


this sad state of affairs. 
at length on the financial aspect of the 
administration of the Employees’ State In- 
surance Act but the principle of sharing the 
cost of the services under the Act by the 
employer and the employee is one which 
should, to my mind, be encouraged. The 
present trend is that the employer should 
pay to his workers a “living wage” which 
should enable the latter to contribute towards 
schemes of the hazards 
of bad health and unemployment and also 
to extend educational facilities to his 
children. The Planning Commission also 
recognises that “the workers must as members 
of the community have the full benefit of 
the social services and facilities available to 
any other section” and that he should not 
standing 


insurance against 


be treated “as a_ special class 
apart” from the rest of socicty. 
Municipalities which are primarily res- 
ponsible for the health services of the people 
resident within its jurisdiction have done 
very little. There is the chronic complaint 
of shortage of funds and mismanagement. 
The existing powers of the municipalities 
to check adulteration of food articles, ex- 
posure of food and fruits to infection are not 
exercised and thus the situation is being 
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allowed to drift from bad to worse. As | 
have stated earlier in this talk—we must 
learn to make the best use of the opportuni- 
ties that we already have. Social organisa- 
tions and welfare workers I feel can play 
an effective part in raising public conscience 
and the standard of municipal 
services. 


raising 


Constructive suggestions have been made 
by the Planning Commission for improving 
industrial health and in putting these sug- 
gestions into practice, particularly in the 
matter of health cducation, the social and 
welfare organisations can do a great deal. 


Housing.—Lack of proper housing is very 
largely responsible for many of the ills in 
industrial centres. Due to lack of proper 
housing and environmental conditions the 
worker is unable to bring his family with 
He is never happy in the squalid 
The back to back “coolie” lines 
were built years ago—these were not in- 
tended as houses but were meant for use 
as shelter for sleeping at night. The hours 
of work were long and the worker went 
away early in the morning and returned at 
night. With the growth of industrialisation 
and the introduction of progressive legisla- 
tion the problems of conggstion become more 
and more serious and the worker though 
given greater does not get the 
opportunity to spend it properly. Suggestions 
have been made that the existing back to 
back houses should be broken down and 
rebuilt on modern lines but any such step 
in the present circumstances would create 
greater problems of housing. The obvious 
solution is to build new houses as near as 
possible to the industrial centres and connect 
them up with roads and transport services. 
Many housing schemes have been discussed 
but no positive progress has been made. 
‘The co-operative housing scheme of Madura 
is an example and might be followed when- 
ever possible. 


him. 
atmosphere, 


leisure 
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Ihe housing problem must be resolutely 
tackled. The present living conditions in 
industrial centres are degrading to humanity 
and a danger to social peace. The housing 
problem in industry should receive the first 
priority in all planning schemes. ‘The latest 
housing scheme put forward by Government, 
I hope, will receive the consideration of the 
State Governments and employers and an 
early beginning made to get on with this 
urgent problem. 


In the matter of educational and recrea- 
tional services to industrial workers the 
society has a large part to play. This 
Conference which is a co-ordinating body 
of all social welfare work that is being done 
in India can, I. feel, do much to focus atten- 
tion of welfare workers on the problems in 
industrial centres. Fuller utilisation of 
existing facilities will be a great help and 
social service workers can do much to achieve 
this. 


MINIMUM WAGES AND SOCIAL SECURITY FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
S. C. Josui 


What are Wages.—Wages are the remune- 
ration an employee receives from _ his 
employer for the employce’s contribution to 
productive processes in the industry. It is 
this money that buys him his very requisites 
of cxistence such as food, clothing and 
shelter. It determines how well he can raise 
his standard of living and educate his 
children. For a large majority, wages deter- 
mine to what extent the needs for 
self-expression and desire for social esteem 
are satisfied. An individual’s relative posi- 
tion in the socio-economic life is, to a certain 
extent, conditioned by his income. Without 
money most individuals find it difficult to 
realise the idcals of democracy, such as, 
equality of opportunity, freedom of speech 
and civil liberties. 

Insecurity of Income.—The socio-econo- 
mic well-being conditioned by the security 
of income is constantly menaced by the 
growing uncertainty of employment and by 
the physical risks involved in industry. If a 
Joint Stock Company declares dividend on 
an average share-holder has an accumulated 
reserve to fall back upon. But the loss 
of job or loss of income due to accident, 
sickness, old age etc. would be much 
less terrifying to the wage earner, if his 
income. were large enough to permit him 


to save against such an emergency. In these 
days of high cost of living, there is hardly 
any means to avoid running into debt, to 
say nothing of saving. 

Relation of Wages to Social Security. 
There is a close relationship between wages 
and social security. Inadequate wages mean 
greater susceptibility to the risks of industry. 
Lack of money means scant and imprope1 
dict, clothing and shelter. This leads to 
physical, mental and moral dctcrioration, 
which in turn leads to under-cemployment or 
unemployment. Low income, therefore, not 
only makes insecurity harder to bear but is 
also a cause of insecurity. 

Low wages are also an effect of insecurity. 
Irregular employment due to lack of work, 
accident, sickness, etc. in turn means low 
As income gets lower, health and 
efficiency wane, so that it becomes hard to 
find employment again at the old level. 

Wages and security are thus woven 
together in the effect-cause-effect inter-rela- 
tionship. 
the vicious circles, which are found in 
modern economic society. 


wages. 


Together, they constitute one of , 


Growth of Social Security Schemes.—In 
addition to the payment of adequate wages, 
provision of social schemes constitutes a 
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further step in affording protection of work- 
ing against the economic risks arising out of 
industrial Such schemes have, 
therefore, developed to a considerable extent 
in the industrially advanced countries during 
the last three decades. The nature, degree 
and order, in which the several branches of 
these measures of social security developed 


hazards. 


have varied from country to country and 
country’s degree of 
urgency to each branch and 
administrative difficulties involved in their 
execution. Social 
under the provisions of the various laws that 
were enacted from time to time, such as the 
Compensation Acts, Health, 
Un-employment and Old Age Insurance 
Acts, Maternity Benefit Act, etc. 


depended on each 


contributed 


security was provided 
y 


Workmen’s 


Wages in Planning for Social Welfare. 
In any planning for Social Welfare, wages 
form one of the most important factors to 
be taken into consideration. A fair day’s 
pay for every job from the least skilled to 
the most skilled should be a goal and res- 
ponsibility of every good management. Such 
policy constitutes the foundation of 
industrial peace and is a desirable objective 
from every point of view. The level of 
productivity and morale in any industry is 
directly responsible to the degree of accuracy 
with which the wages of workers have been 


fixed. 


Main Criterion of Fixing Wages.—In de- 
termining minimum wages the various wage 
fixing authorities in our country had taken 
into consideration the following three main 
(1) a living wage (2) a fair 
wage and (3) a wage that is within the 
capacity of the industry to pay. 


criteria viz. 


Minimum Wage, Fair Wage and Living 
Wage.—The Central Pay Commission and 


some of the important members of the 


Bombay Industrial Court have laid emphasis 
on the Living Wage standard in fixing 
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minimum wagcs. Subsequent Adjudicators 
and Industrial Tribunals have relied to a 
greater extent on the Fair Wage standard. 
The capacity of the industry to pay has, 
however, been taken into consideration by 
all the wage fixing authorities. 


The Committee on Fair Wages appoint- 
the Government of India in their 
Report (1949) have expressed the opinion 
that “Living Wage” represents a standard 
of living, which provides not merely a bare 
physical subsistence, but for the maintenanc: 
of health and decency, a measure of frugal 
comfort and some insurance against the morc 
important misfortunes. The “Minimum 
Wage” according to the said Committee, 
should provide not merely for the bare sub- 
sistence of life but for the preservation of 
the efficiency of the workers by providing 
measure of education, medical 
requirements and The Com- 
mittce recommended that the “Fair Wage” 
should have the minimum wage as the lower 
limit and the capacity of the industry to 
pay as the upper limit. According to them, 
between the two limits the 
would depend on:— 


ed by 


for some 


amenities. 


actual wages 


(t) Productivity of labour; 

(%) Prevailing rates of wages; 

(wi) The level of national income and 
its distribution; and 

iv) The place of industry in the ccono- 
my of the country. 


With these general ideas in mind regarding 
the concepts of “living wage”, “minimum 
wage” and “fair wage” and their relation 
to one another it would not be wrong to 
say that an average worker should get a 
minimum wage without any regard to the 
capacity of the industry to pay and should 
be based solely on the requirements of the 
avorker and his family. As quoted from an 
award of the Bombay Industrial Court “an 
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industry that cannot pay a minimum wage 
is a social parasite and has no right to 
exist”. But a fair wage should be a step 
towards the realisation of the living wage 
and should be related to the capacity of 
the industry to pay. 


Factors of a Wage Structure—In fixing 
the Wage Structure for an industry the 
following factors should also be given their 
due weightage :— 


(a) Basic needs of the worker and his 
family ; 

(b) Relation to national economy, 

standard of living and _ national 

income ; 

Relations to existing level of wages 

in the same area, industry and 

country as a whole; 


(d) Productivity of labour; 
(e) Ability of industry to stand national 
and international competition ; 


(f) Relation to Agricultural wages. 


Methods to Bridge the Gulf between 
Wages and Capacity of Industry to Pay.— 
The question will, therefore, arise as to how 
the existing level of wages which is lower 
than the fair wages can be raised gradually 
by those industries that cannot afford-to pay 
the same. An immediate and effective 
remedy among others is to raise the produc- 
tivity of labour. The standards of production 
should be fixed scientifically and the major 
portion of profits thus gained should be 
distributed amongst workers in the form of 
increased wages in order to enable them to 
reach the fair wage standard. There should 
not be any controversy regarding the allot- 
ment of a fair load of work in return for 
fair wages. The type and state of machinery 
installed, the quality of the raw materials 
supplied, the level of managerial and techni- 
cal efficiency should also be given due 
weightage in fixing the production standards. 


10 


In addition to increased production and 
the consequent increase in the profits and 
in the national income the gulf between the 
fair wage and the incapacity of industry to 
pay can be bridged by direct and indirect 
methods : — 


(1) Narrowing down the wage differentials 
between the top executive and the low paid 
worker in the industry will go also a long 
way in this direction. The immediate 
economies accrued from this process may 
not be very much, yet the moral force behind 
the equitable distribution of wages will 
have direct effect on increased production 
and help improvement of employer-employee 
relations, 


(it) Standardization of prices by increased 
production will be another method which 
deserves immediate attention. This action 
will also be helpful in arresting the wage price 
spiral affecting the economy of the country. 


(it) Incentive Schemes for more pro- 
duction and Proftt Sharing Schemes for equal 
distribution of the profits of the industry will 
also have the desired effect. 


(iv) Joint participation of Management 
and Labour in the day to day running of the 
industry, and a machinery for the quick 
disposal of grievances should be considered 
as two important methods, which deserve 
attention in a planned scheme of social wel- 
fare on a tripartite basis should be the founda- 
tion of good employer-employee relations, 
which in time will give increased production 
and reduced wage costs. 


(v) Training facilities for the Employees 
to improve their efficiency in work and to 
equip them for promotion to higher vacan- 
cies should be given due consideration in 
such a scheme. 


(vi) The welfare measures should include 
housing, medical, education and recreational 
facilities and the introduction of co-operative 
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credit societics and stores and measures for 
cultural development. 


Financing @ Administration of Welfare 
Schemes.—Leaving the administration of 
welfare activities entirely in the hands of an 
employer will be a burden for him and to 
a certain extent duplication of the facilities 
if other industrial units situated in the same 
area are providing the same. By pooling 
all the available resources of employers and 
developing welfare activities on a regional 
basis it will be possible to avoid the afore- 
said evil. From the initial stage employers 
alone will not be able to finance the whole 
scheme and aid from the Government con- 
cerned will be necessary. The contribution of 
the employer towards financing the scheme 
mainly depends upon the income group of 
the workers for whom the activities are 
provided. A nominal contribution from the 
lowly paid worker will give him the feeling 
that he is getting the facilities as a matter of 
right and not as charity and that will give 
the worker self-respect. 


The feasibility of a welfare tax based on a 
certain percentage of the profits made by the 
industry and of the usual wage bill of the 
employees will also be worth consideration. 


Implementation of the Social Welfare 
Plan.—The implementation of the various 
schemes would be by measures spread over a 
period of almost 10 years divided into two 5 
year plans. The knowledge and experience 
gained by the implementation of the first 
half will be useful in the execution of the 


second half. 


18. The implementation of the scheme 
should be directed and considered by a 
tripartite council consisting of equal repre- 
sentatives of employers, employees and 
Government. A National Council at the 
centre should in turn direct, co-ordinate and 
supervise the work of regional councils. 


§. C. Josit 


in India. — 


Soctal Security Measures 
Establishment of Social Security measures in 
India has become an urgent matter because 
of extreme poverty, wide prevalence of 
diseases and epidemics, high incidence of 
infant and maternal mortality, low expecta- 
tion of life and misery and destitution caused 
by unemployment. At the same time 
whether we have the resources to launch 
such a scheme in the existing position of 
frolic finance and economic condition is a 
matter which requires serious consideration. 


In India, we have in force a few social 
security measures for the industrial workers. 
They include the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923 and Maternity Benefit Acts; the 
latest instance is the Social Insurance Scheme 
proposed under the Employees’ State In- 
surance Act, 1948, which incorporates the 
provisions of accident, compensation and 
maternity benefit. This is narrow in its scope 
and limited in the grant of benefits. The 
Act applies only to perennial factories 
and employees, who are having an earning 
of Rs. 400/- and less per month. The Act 
provides only certain benefits to employees 
in case of sickness, maternity, and employ- 
ment injury. 


It is regrettable that this simple and limited 
piece of legislation, which received the assent 
of the Governor-General on 19-4-1948, 
has not yet been implemented by Govern- 
ment. Even the pilot scheme, which was to 
come into operation in Delhi and Kanpur 
has been shelved because of the protests 
made by the respective employers regarding 
the unfair competition in prices they had to 
face in financing the scheme. To overcome 
the said difficulty, it is reported that the 
Government will levy a general tax on an 
All-India basis. How far it will be success- 
ful, time alone will decide. 


Urgency of Vigorous and Prompt Action.— 
An objective analysis of the execution of the 
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Social Security Schemes for the last 4 year 
reveals that the authorities have adopted a 
policy of laissez-faire in regard to their 
duties to the working class of the country. 
The Labour Minister of the Government of 
India during the third reading of the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Bill, stated, “It is 
only a beginning of Social Security measures. 
Its scope is limited, though the benefits 
might be expanded and extended to any 
extent in order to cover the various catego- 
rics of working classes.” This statement has 
only become wishful thinking. I am _ not 
one to believe that the scheme is shelved due 
to economic reasons. It is hoped that it is 
not an attempt of the State in alliance with 
the employers to delay giving income security 
to working classes a major portion of the 
financial burden of which they have to bear. 
As it stands today the State has to bear 20% 
of the cost of the scheme. The objection 
that it would be difficult to give the benefits 
provided under the Act on an All-India 
scale does not hold water since the Act 
applies only to a small percentage of the 
population, viz., 6 percent. Whether such 
a small group should get a preferential treat- 
ment at the expense of the general tax payer 
is not unjustified because we have to make a 
beginning some day somewhere. 

Need of a more comprehensive Scheme.— 
A comprehensive scheme of Social Security 
on an All-India basis should cover the whole 
population. It will be readily admitted that 
this will have to be done by stages. The 
present Act covers only the workers engaged 
in perennial factories. The next step should 


be to bring within the perview of the Act 
the other classes of organized employees like 
niners, seamen, etc. During the third stage 
wf development, employees of the Central 
and State Governments including workers 
of recently nationalized industries can be 
given the benefits of the scheme. Unorganiz- 
ed employees like domestic servants, Shops, 
Associations etc., can be included only at a 
Jater stage. Agriculturists who form 70% 
of our population should not be lost sight 
of in this scheme. 

Extent of Coverage of Risks —Coverage 
of all risks should be the objective of an 
all-India scheme. ‘The present Act covers 
only sickness, maternity, and employment 
injury. New branches of social insurance 
should be added one after another. Com- 
pulsory Provident Fund and _ gratuity 
schemes in many Industrics should form the 
basis of invalidity and old age pension and 
insurance against premature death. 

Planning Commission Scheme.—The Plan- 
ning Commission has considered the question 
of the need of social security for industrial 
workers in relation to the resources available 
and the development of public finance and 
economic conditions. The plan of the 
Commission, inadequate as it is, would serve 
as a good basis of our future line of action. 
What is essential is that the plan should be 
strictly adhered to and enforced fully at 
every stage. Failure to do so will inevitably ~ 
lead to adverse repercussions and reactions 
among the industrial population of India. 
It is fervently hoped that this vital aspect of 
the question will not be neglected. 

















Section III 


PLANNING ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL WORK AND TRAINING OF 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


Dr. J. F. BuLSARA 
(Chairman) 


Mme. Presipent, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN, 


Let me first of all offer my cordial thanks 
to the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work and the organi- 
sers of its fifth annual session for doing mc 
the honour of asking me to act as Chairman 
of the Section on Planning Administration 
of Social Work and Training of Social 
Workers.” While I appreciate this confidence, 
[ fully realise that neither the subject to be 
dealt with in this Section nor my task as its 
Chairman is an easy one. May I therefore 
hope that those who will be taking part in 
our deliberations, and I hope most of you 
will find some time to attend our Sectional 
meetings, will extend their whole-hearted 
co-operation in the work of the Section. 


My pleasure in attending the Session of 
the Conference is all the greater as I recall 
my association with the Conference, since 
its inception five years ago, as its Honorary 
General Secretary, in which capacity I had 
the privilege and good fortune to accom- 
plish a good deal of the foundational and 
organisational work of the Conference and 
to organise the first two sessions of the 
Conference, in Bombay and Madras during 
what was a formative and somewhat difficult 
period. I am, therefore, very glad that 
under the able guidance of my successor, 
Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, assisted by 
our energetic Executive Secretary Mr. B. 
Chatterjee and numerous other friends and 
well-wishers, the Conference has grown from 
strength to strength, until it has come to be 
regarded in the country as the premier 
organisation of its kind in the social field. 
It has also been very fortunate to receive 


from its inception the very valued co-opera- 
tion and financial support of the Central 
and several State Government and Philan- 
thropic Agencies. Let us hope that it will 
deserve well of the country’s confidence by 
its pionecr work in bringing about greater 
national consciousness of the need of intensi- 
fied social work for ameliorating the 
conditions of living of the people, effecting 
much-needed co-ordination of the work of 
various social welfare agencies in the coun- 
try, and giving all social work a scientific 
and progressive direction. 


Administration of and Training for Social 
Work, Important Subjects—Coming now to 
the subject of my Address this morning, 
under the general theme of “National Plan- 
ning for Social Welfare,” our particular 
Section is supposed to deal with “Planning 
Administration of Social Work and Training 
of Social Workers,” a somewhat large and 
difficult subject, on which there is bound 
to be a variance in individual opinion and 
conviction. These differences of views will 
be, I am sure, discussed in a spirit of frank- 
ness and cordiality by the participants in the 
deliberations of the Section, so that we may 
be able to make practical and useful recom- 
mendations on our theme for the acceptance 
of the Plenary Session. You will perhaps 
better appreciate the importance of the two 
subjects contained in the Sectional theme, 
when I tell you that the Social Commission, 
which deals with the programme of work of 
the Department of Social Affairs of the 
United Nations, had asked for two Studies 
on the two subjects early in its career, and 
these have been carried out and their results 
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already published by the United Nations in 
1950 under the titles, ‘Methods of Social 
Welfare Administration’ and ‘Training for 
Social Work—An International Survey.’ 


United Nations’ interest in the theme.— 
Further when your Honorary General 
Secretary, Mrs. Billimoria, requested my 
Deputy Director-General to allow me to 
attend this Conference as a _ Sectional 
Chairman, Headquarters not only readily 
acceded to this request, but they also in- 
formed me that they would like to have 
copies of my Address and Sectional Reports 
as they were very much interested in the 
subject. Further, on the eve of my departure 
from Bangkok, I received a letter from a 
friend of mine in the Division of Social 
Activities at the United Nations Head- 
quarters, saying that they were much 
interested in the two subjects of Training 
and Administration. He says, “In addition 
to. the classical kind of professionally trained 
specialists in medicine, psychiatry, law, 
sial work, agronomy, etc., we seem to need 
a new kind of maid-of-all-work. But here 
is the dilemma. We want a person with 
an exceptionally wide range of knowledge 
and skill combined with a low level of 
education—i.e., we want to square the circle. 
....If only the Reports of the Conference 
would contain detailed descriptions of 
attempts to solve this problem! 


“The other big thing is the pattern of 
organisation. Our old friend Doublet has 
just written an article on “Population” in 
which he argues that social benefits ought 
to be in services, not cash, in under-developed 
areas, and that the best way of having 
“family allowances” there is to have a milieu 
conducive to healthy family life, increasingly 
endowed with the necessary community 
resources. But how? 


“H. C. Chang once talked to me about 
professional services radiating out from a 
country seat or market town, while the 


villages in the country or market area have 
an all-sorts multi-functional (health, literacy, 
gardening . .) worker, inspected and 
guided by the professionals, and able to refer 
her folk to them. Any examples in India? 
May the Reports of the Conference give us 
facts and®facts and facts that can teach by 
cxample. I hope that you can really give us 
some good lead on the strength of the 
Conference Session.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have taken the 
liberty to quote you from the above com- 
munications from the United Nations to 
show that there are far-flung eyes watching 
with interest the work of our Conference, 
and that we must all do our utmost to fulfil 
our responsibilities to the best of our light 
and ability. A further fact will reveal to 
you the interest of the United Nations in the 
theme of our Section. They recently 
entrusted our worthy member and Principal 
of the Delhi School of Social Work, Miss 
Dorothy Moses, with an assignment to study 
social work in some of the technically under- 
developed countrics. Miss Moses has 
completed her assignment and I am glad 
that she is going to give us the benefit of her 
extensive working experience in a papcr to 
be presented to this Section. Equipped as 
she is with sound knowledge of training 
methods and techniques, and possessing 
balanced views and mature judgment, I am 
sure we will profit greatly by her collabora- 
tion, as also, among other participants, by that 
of my learned friends Dr. R. M. Halder and 
Mr. M. S. Gore, who has sent us a Paper 
on “Philosophy of Social Work in India.” 


A Plan must have a Realistic Basis —You 
will not expect me, ladies and gentlemen, to 
give you right away a blue-print of Social 
Welfare Administration and a complete 
Scheme of Training of Social Workers. Nor, 
I surmise, does the Conference expect that 
such would be provided by our Section. I 
have a certain misgiving that the main theme 
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of this session of the Conference may be 
misconstrued, and participants might feel 
that we are called upon to do the work of 
planning of Social Welfare Services for a 
vast continent like India. I have also my 
grave doubts that if these are the cxpecta- 
tions of the organisers, we can satisfactorily 
fulfil them. For, if we are not to fritter 
away our cnergies and timc on inanities or 
pious hopes, all our planning should have a 
realistic basis and be done in an atmosphere 
of responsibility. It must be purposive and 
the assignment for a plan, however small, 
should come from responsible quarters, which 
have some semblance of authority and 
resources for carly implementation. Other- 
wise we might work in a vacuum, in an air 
of unreality. No responsible individual or 
organisation can afford to indulge in such 
vague endeavour. 

The need therefore of clearly defining our 
task.—We have been warned in fact by the 
organisers that “our suggestions or recom- 
mendations need not be too gencral or too 
idealistic,” perhaps fearing that in the condi- 
tions and circumstances under which the 
Conference is deliberating on the theme, we 
cannot also be too particularistic or dogmatic. 
In view of these considerations, may I be 
permitted to offer a few suggestions regarding 
the purpose of our deliberations. In the 
three days at our disposal, we have been 
assigned the task of surveying our vast field 
in its historical perspective, present develop- 
ment and future trends and of producing a 
plan for the administration of social work 
and “an outline of a plan for the develop- 
ment of required training facilities for a 
period of ten years.” This task is not easy 
and while keeping to the mandate given to 
us, we will have to devote the first hour 
adequately and appropriately to define the 
limitations of our task so that we may not 
spend time in attempting the impossible. 

Indicating the Salient Requirements of 
effective Administration of Social Work and 
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Specific Training Facilities in the next Five 
years —All of your must be aware of the 
splendid work of the Government of India 
Planning Commission—“The First Five-year 
Plan”—which it wisely called “A Draft 
Outline,” and which it promised “to finalise 
after further consultations with the Central 
Ministries, State Governments and its own 
Advisory Board and Panels.” You may also 
be aware that the Colombo or Common- 
wealth Plan for Co-operative Economic 
Development in South and South-East Asia 
has not met with the success it expected with 
regard to one of its most fundamental 
aspects, viz., attracting foreign capital invest- 
ment into the region to the extent of about 
£1,000 million out of the total required 
estimate of £1,800 million to fulfil its six- 
year plan. In the eighteen months after its 
inception, it has been able to award about 
300 Scholarships and Fellowships in the 
Commonwealth Countries and provide about 
35 Experts in various fields and some 
equipment. The prospects of attracting any 
substantial capital investment from outside 
the Commonwealth Countries or from with- 
in in order to develop the economy of Asian 
Countries have not materialised so far in any 
encouraging manner, except for small invest- 
ments through bilateral agreements between 
the governments or parties concerned. We 
must therefore clearly realise our limitations 
and work within them. I would suggest, 
if I may, that we may do well to draw upa 
broad general outline of the salient require- 
ments of a policy for the effective administra- 
tion of social work in the Central and State 
Governments and indicate the role that 
voluntary welfare agencies should play within 
such a broad framework of sound policy. 
We may also follow the same broad outline 
of indicating the needs of trained personnel 
at different levels for different types of social 
work, and how best the country can expand 
training facilities in the next five years to 
mect this pressing need, of course, all the 
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time bearing in mind the socio-economic, 
educational and cultural conditions of our 
people and ‘the country’s existing as well as 
developing resources. If we can discharge 
this task supporting our suggestions and 
recommendations by facts and more facts as 
indicated in the letter above referred to, we 
will have deserved well of the Conference. 

Topics covering the two Subjects of Ad- 
ministration and Training—While dealing 
with the various aspects of our two main 
subject heads of Administration and Training, 
we will have to refer to: — 


I, Field Administration covering welfare 
activities directly administered by the 
Central and by the State Governments, such 
as for instance, emergency measures on behalf 
of the victims of natural disasters and other 
catastrophes including the 6 to 7 million 
post-partition displaced persons, supervision 
of the administration of co-operatives, correc- 
tional activities, education, health, maternal 
and child welfare, factory legislation etc. 
Some of these activities may be covered 
under administration by Local Governmental 
authorities such as the provision of schools, 
roads, medical relief, health services, etc., 
whereas some may be undertaken or ad- 
ministered with the help and co-operation 
of autonomous semi-governmental organs, or 
of non-governmental organisations as in the 
case of insurance or invalidity benefits. 


II. A topic of considerable importance 
that we will have to deal with in this con- 
nection of Field Administration will be the 
Relations between the Centre and the Field 
and the role of the Central and State 
Governments through their various Minist- 
ties, such as of Health, Education, Labour, 
Law or Justice and Home Affairs with regard 
to various branches of social activities. At 
present not only are the Central and State 
Governments directly influencing a great deal 
of voluntary welfare work by giving grants- 
in-aid and subsidies or withholding them, 
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but they are also gradually taking over, 
establishing or sponsoring through other 
organisations, activities and institutions in 
various branches of Social Welfare. There 
are indications of their launching out into 
more direct welfare work, which is certainly 
welcome, looking to the vast needs of large 
masses of our variously handicapped popula- 
tion. They are also contemplating setting 
up or have sect up bodies like the Advisory 
Boards of Social Welfare, Councils of Social 
Services, Social Service Organisations of an 
all-India nature, etc. There is a danger of 
these new organisations at times overlapping 
or duplicating the work of similar other 
organisations already working in the field. 
Since social welfare is no private or propriet- 
ary preserve of any particular organisation, 
governmental or voluntary, and the zeal for 
genuine, unmotivated effort at social amelio- 
ration in a country like India should be 
welcome from whichever quarter it comes, 
there should be no objection or difficulty in 
arriving at a solution of the problem of 
co-ordination, which would lead to the best 
utilisation of national endeavour, experience 
and resources for the greater well-being of 
the citizens. 

III. I have already referred to the various 
types of social services being undertaken, 
provided or administered by the various 
Ministries in the Central and State Govern- 
ments. This Administrative Specialisation 
varies with the performance of some parti- 
cular social welfare function, with the 
servicing of some special category of client or 
beneficiary, or with the provision of services 
confined to some particular territory like 
under-developed or backward areas. Thus, 
in accordance with the function of the welfare 
activities, administration may be located in 
Ministries or Departments dealing with 
Health, Education, Rehabilitation, Nutrition, 
Employment, Social Security, Housing and 
Town and Country Planning, Judicial Ad- 
ministration, etc, 
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Special bodies may be created for dealing 
with large and important class or section of 
beneficiaries, such as Mothers and Children, 
Youth (Family and Child Welfare), 
Scheduled or Backward Classes, Castes and 
Tribes, Displaced Persons, War Veterans 
and the like, giving rise to Clientele 
Specialisation as against Functional Speciali- 
sation. A third category of Territorial 
Specialisation may also arise when bodies are 
created to administer welfare services to back- 
ward or disaster-stricken areas or territories.* 

IV. While the above types of Administra- 
tive Specialisations, governmental and volun- 
tary, have been multipyling in the country, 
one does not see any special effort cither 
at internal or external co-ordination. The 
Planning Commission has pointedly alluded 
to the need and value of Administrative 
Co-ordination, stating that “The Welfare 
Work which Governments in the States and 
the Centre themselves undertake and assist 
is of considerable size and of a varied 
character. Much can be gained by a more 
effective co-ordination of this work. 

A Committte of the Cabinet assisted by a 
Committee of the Secretaries primarily con- 
cerned, both at the Centre and in the States, 
may be considered as a suitable machinery 
for the purpose of co-ordination of social 
affairs on the official side.” It then goes on 
to say that, “There is also room for a joint 
body, bringing together official and non- 
official agencies for formulating general 
policies and lines of action in the field of 
social welfare.”§ This co-ordination is neces- 
sary at various levels, Central, State and 
Local, with a view to effecting wholesome 
co-operation between the large staff respon- 
sible for administering various branches of 
social welfare activities. This could be ac- 
complished, inter alia, through Inter-depart- 
mental Committees or Interlocking Com- 
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mittee Membership, by the appointment of 
Advisory or Consultative bodies, Community 
Councils or local Representatives, and by 
instituting the maintenance of Central 
Registers or Indexes. 


V. No administration of social work at 
the governmental level or through voluntary 
agencies is possible or can become effective 
without a steady and assured quota of 
Finances. The sources of revenue can be 
varied as through the provision of a share 
for social welfare through the General 
Revenues of the State or Local Area, and 
through revenues specially collected by a 
Tax or Cess and earmarked for specific 
social welfare purposes. Gifts, donations, 
proceeds of lotteries or popular entertain- 
ments, contribution by beneficiaries such as 
for unemployment or sickness insurance, 
service charges for services rendered or 
amenities provided, group or institutional 
labour, and revolving funds obtained through 
the manufacture and marketing of handi- 
craft and other products by the inmates of 
institutions, are some of the other ways 
whereby Governments, Municipalities and 
some authorised welfare organisations raise 
revenues for expenditure on welfare activities. 
Community Chests and Philanthropic Trusts 
are other sources of revenue tapped by 
well-organised communities. Government 
gencrally exercises control or supervision, 
auditory or otherwise, over voluntary welfare 
agencies by giving grants-in-aid in various 
forms. 


One principle of finance that social 
workers may have carefully to bear in mind, 
and especially so when they are planning 
administration of social work, or for that 
matter any kind of planning in any sector, 
is that social services can be provided and 


expanded only in proportion to the economic 





* Vide UN Report on “Methods of Social Welfare Administration” (1950)—Chapter VIII on 
Geners! Conclusions—pp.—278—299. 
§ The Five-year Plan—July 1961 (p. 229). 
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resources and development of the community. 
Whereas the human element by way of giving 
personal labour and advice plays a very 
large role in all welfare work, and voluntary 
effort can make a valuable contribution to 
reducing costs of welfare services especially 
in an under-developed country or one with 
a low or backward economy, if their plans 
or recommendations have to have any value, 
social workers and planners cannot afford to 
divorce their plans for expanding social 
services from an intimate relationship with 
the existing and developing 
resources of the community. Asian countrics 
may dream of social insurance and full social 
security as attained by some of the countries 
of Western Europe; but they will have to 
develop their economy and resources by 
much hard work for years before they can 
put their dream and desires into effect. 


economic 


VI. The above principles and factors of 
social welfare administration would apply 
equally to Non-Governmental Social Welfare 
Organisations such as Social or Economic 
Mutual Aid Organisations, Philanthropic, 
Benevolent and Humanitarian Organisations, 
or Religious Organisations, engaged in wel- 
fare activities for their own members or for 
all classes of the needy public, in various 
fields of social amelioration. The need of 
their sound financing, supervision of their 
activities and the relationship between the 
staff members or social workers and their 
clients or beneficiaries, the co-ordination of 
activities of various agencies in the same or 
correlated fields, setting up of standards of 
welfare work and seeing that they are pro- 
perly adhered to, are as essential for them 
as for the governmental departments, agencies 
or institutions dealing with human welfare. 


VII. In the field of Social Welfare Ad- 
ministration, governmental or voluntary, the 
question of Personnel looms large. Until 
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recently in India and for that matter in 
aaost of the countries of Asia, social or 
welfare work was almost exclusively under- 
taken by men and women of leisure and 
competence. There were few professional 
workers, and fewer still had any specialised 
training in institutions or in the field. A 
desire to do good to others was sometimes 
a sufficient qualification for social work. We 
have come to realise that whereas voluntary 
welfare work is useful, essential and needs en- 
couragement, both voluntary and salaried 
social workers stand in need of adequate 
and appropriate training for their jobs. All 
socia\ work in our complex civilisation, in- 
volving as it does the handling of feeling 
and willing human beings with their own 
outlook, temperament and personality, necds 
experience. Both in urban and in 
areas, owing to the interaction of many forces 
and factors, human problems are getting 
more complicated and the skills for handling 
human beings with regard to their relief 
and rehabilitation have been and are being 
continuously evolved by social workers and 
thinkers after a good deal of trial and error. 
Further “the handling of complex problems 
of social, economic and human relationships 
requires certain types of knowledge con- 
cerning human behaviour, social institutions 
and economic organisation, and certain skills 
for helping troubled people, which can best 
be communicated through formal training 
in a full-time course of related theory and 
practice in a school of social work”.* These 
skills and techniques need time and teachers 
to learn and must be learnt if social work is 


to be productive of benefit. 


rural 


We may, for our purposes, however, need 
different types of training such as by way 
of simple short and speedy or intensive 
courses of a few weeks or months for such 
numerous voluntary social workers at an 
elementary level; somewhat longer courses of 





ll 


* Report on “Training for Social Work—An International Survey”—1950 p. 42. 
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about nine to twelve months for a large 


number of professional workers with a 
minimum educational standard at an inter- 
mediate level; and specialised professional 
courses for 2 or 3 years for a small number 
of well qualified professional social workers 
at a higher level, for guiding or supervising 
the work of the | 


workers, for helping in formulating policy, 


rst two types of social 


co-ordinating or guiding research, training 
different types of social workers, manning 
the higher administrative appointments in 
the social welfare departments or agencies 
of governments and in semi-governmental 
or voluntary social welfare organisations. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, I have tried, 
ladies and gentlemen, to sketch the scope 
of our subject somewhat summarily under a 
few main heads, such as: 

I. Field Administration, 
II. Relations between the 
and the Field, 


III. Administrative Specialisation, 


Centre 


IV. Administrative Co-ordination, 
V. Financing of Social Welfare Ser- 
vices and Activities, 
VI. Non-Governmental Social Welfare 
Organisations, and 
VII. Personnel and their Recruitment 
and Training. 

Under each head I have alluded to some 
of the work done in the country, and the 
points to which we will have to apply our- 
selves for formulating our recommendations 
or suggestions for an overall broad outline 
of the Administration of Social Work in the 
country and the Training of Social Workers. 


Some striking Needs, Conditions and Pro- 
blems of the Country in the Social Field.— 
In the few minutes left at my disposal, ladies 
and gentlemen, I shall try, if I may, to 
outline in a brief and rapid survey a few of 
the salient needs, conditions and problems 
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of the country in the social field as I see 
them, leaving it to you to formulate your own 
views and comments for the purpose of our 
deliberations in the Sectional meetings and 
the Plenary Session. 


India has had a long tradition of social 
welfare through her joint-family system and 
integrated village organisation, through the 
cohesive and corporate institution of the 
caste, and the age-long system of charity 
based on religious and philanthropic motives 
and concepts. These institutions served their 
pupose in their own way so long as the 
Indian social, caste and family structure 
endured in its traditional form. But under 
the stress of western impact and foreign 
domination and through the evolution of 
ideas and social philosophy with the inevitable 
dynamics of a social structure that never 
remains static or constant, Indian Society has 
been long undergoing social, economic, 
political, cultural and ideological changes. 
This process of rapid change was going on 
during our subjection to foreign rule and 
was accelerated a great deal by the vibrant 
personality and forceful thinking of the great 
social leader and reformer Mahatma Gandhi. 
The winning of freedom has not adversely 
affected the emergence of this new and 
revolutionary social thinking. In fact it 
has liberated potential energy for further 
thought and action in the social field as 
much as it is accelerating national planning, 
economic development, educational progress 
and cultural expression and efflorescence. 


Traditional Social Services not thorough or 
comprehensive.—Social welfare under the 
foreign rule was not a particular concern 
of government, and most of the effort was 
therefore voluntary, philanthropic or re- 
As such it served a partial purpose 
and satisfied only a few crying social needs. 
There are a million gaps that we see gaping 
to be filled up. No social service of any 
kind is total, comprehensive or thorough; 


ligious. 
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none mects or satisfies the needs of all the 
beneficiaries in any particular class or cate- 
gory of needy, destitute, handicapped or 
maladjusted persons. Patch-work, piecemeal, 
postmortem effort at melioration of social ills, 
which have assumed country-wide propor- 
tions, is writ large in all fields of our social 
social work is 
largely curative or palliative, not yet preven- 
tive or rehabilitative. The social ills and 
handicaps of individuals, groups and com- 
munities are so many and various that we 
have not yet been able to evolve a social 
philosophy of positive well-being, which is 
the concept and ideal that healthy, progres- 
sive societies of Western countries have been 
developing and fulfilling almost from the 
beginning of the twentieth century, and more 
intensively and with increasing confidence 
and success in the mastery of their physical 
and social environment, since the first world 
war. Western nations have grown conscious 
of their destiny and are progressively attain- 
ing the ideal of a complete Welfare State. 
Social Welfare a State of Complete, Phy- 
sical, Mental and Social Well-being.—As 
regards our concepts of national well-being 
and the purposes of social welfare services, 
we are largely in the stage in which Western 
countries were sixty to seventy years ago. 
We are still too much preoccupied with the 
idea that social welfare intimately deals with 
social ills and the physically, mentally or 
socially handicapped population. We are 
still too near the distress economy and have 
not emerged into a real welfare economy, 
which conceives of social welfare as a com- 
plete state of positive, individual and 
national well-being and not merely the 
post-mortem palliation of specific social ills. 
It is a matter of gratification that the signi- 
ficanct of the concept of a Welfare State 
through social justice, social harmony and 
Positive national health and _ well-being, 


welfare endeavour. Our 


has been grasped so early after independence, 
by the Constitution of the Republic of India 
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guaranteeing certain Fundamental Rights to 
her Citizens and enunciating certain Direc- 
tive Principles of State Policy. It says “the 
State shall strive to promote the welfare of 
the people by securing and protecting as 
effectively as it may a social order in which 
justice, social, economic and political, shall 
inform all the institutions of national life, 
and shall direct its policy towards securing, 
among other things: — 


(a) that the citizens, men and women, 
equally, have the right to an 
adequate means of livelihood ; 

(b) that the ownership and control of 
the material resources of the 
community are so distributed as 
best to subserve the 
good; and 


common 


(c) that the operation of the economic 
system does not result in the 
concentration of wealth and 
means of production to the com- 
mon detriment. 


It was out of regard for these human 
rights and in the furtherance of these prin- 
ciples as well as the declared objective of 
the Government to promote a rapid rise in 
the all-round standards of living of the 
people that the Planning Commission was 
charged to formulate “a Plan for the most 
effective and balanced exploitation and 
utilisation of the country’s resources, increas- 
ing production and of offering opportunities 
to all for employment in the service of the 
community.” 


Establishing a Ministry of Social Welfare 
in the Central and State Governments.— 
You will all agree that these are very laud- 
able motives and objectives and they sound 
as if the era of the Welfare State is dawning 
in India. As social workers, however, we 
would like a serious and determined imple- 
mentation of these principles and objectives. 
A step that may be very helpful in achieving 
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or at least accelerating these objectives would 
at the Centre and in the 
larger States, Ministries of Social Welfare and 
Departments of Social Affairs or Public 
Welfare in the smaller States and larger City 
Municipalities, so that there may be a 
statutory authority at the Ministerial and 
other high levels, which may not only con- 


be to establish 


centrate on all possible measures for handling 
the many social problems that face the 
country to-day, but which may also provide, 
as national resources develop, positive social 
welfare services in order that they may act 
as preventives against major social evils 
arising in a developing society. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you will be 
interested to know that not only have most 
of the European and American countries 
long had Ministries of Public Welfare, Social 
Affairs or Social Action, as the case may be, 
but almost all the countries in the South, 
South-East and Far-East Asian region have 
also established, chiefly after the second 
world war, cither such Ministries or Depart- 
ments of Public Welfare. The only two 
exceptions that we find in the region are 
India and Pakistan, which have no such 
Ministries or Departments, except the recently 
established Ministry of Relief and Rehabili- 
tation in order to tackle a national emergency. 
While 


public welfare are immense, strange as it 


their needs for social services and 
may seem, their welfare services are being 
administered in a_ scattered and often 
unco-ordinated way by various Ministries as 
of Health, Education, Labour, Justice, Home 
Affairs or Agriculture. After seeing some 
of the work in these two and other countries 
of the region as well as in European and 
American countries, one feels convinced that 
both these countries will gain immeasurably 
by creating such specialised Ministries of 
Welfare and co-ordinating their social work 
and welfare activities, at present carried on 
by the numerous Governmental Agencies or 
Departments and Voluntary Organisations all 
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over the country. If they cannot afford 
the expense of having Ministries, they can 
at least start with well-organised Social 
Welfare Departments in the appropriate 
Ministries of Health or Education, taking 
care to appoint to them Officers and Per- 
sonnel, wide experience and 
training in scientific social work and welfare. 

All Social Thinking and Planning cannot 
be left to be done by the State-—While the 
Government as the guardian of the interests 
of the people, is bound to take gradually a 
greater share in providing direct welfare 
tervices for the larger needs of the people, 
‘ircumstanced as we are, there can be no 
doubt that the country will have to depend 
jor a long time to come on every source of 
voluntary effort that it can enlist for carrying 
out welfare work in the ficld, and conduct- 
ing welfare institutions to meet the needs 
f large numbers of our handicapped popu- 
‘ation. Most of the prosperous Western 
Democracies as well as the Eastern European 
ountries have found that Voluntary Organi- 
gations meet the local needs of their com- 
nunities much better than a distant Central 
Organisation or a busy and_ impersonal 
yovernmental agency can. Social workers 
wwe far from convinced that it would be 
wise or advantageous entirely to leave their 
souls in the care of a Welfare State or to 
Jet bureaucracy exclusively do their social 
thinking. Sane people realise that the State 
Ss not necessarily a repository of all wisdom, 
nanned and administered as its affairs are 
by normal men and women from the self- 
same society as our own, even though picked 
xy selection. All the same the State com- 
nands authority and _ national 
resources, and has a tried machinery of 
overnance, deliberation and legislation at 
ts ready disposal. These are very important 
actors for tackling social and other pro- 
slems of society, and social workers would 
ertainly like to utilise these powers and 
the State and its  sub- 
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ordinate governmental organisations — by 
co-operating with the State and carrying 
it with them. 


Voluntary Welfare Effort essential for the 
country’s Progressive Well-being.—It must, 
however, be realised also that the ultimate 
resources are of the people and the peoples 
themselves, just as much as it is a truism to 
say that the ultimate authority of the State 
is derived from them. The core of this 
truism, however, needs to be grasped in its 
widest significance by peoples in all the 
industrially and politically under-developed 
countries of the world to-day. Democratic 
nations are making great strides in progres- 
sive nation-building activities including the 
field of social welfare, social insurance and 
social security. In the plight of our govern- 
ment to-day, it would be a retrograde step 
to leave all measures for national melioration 
and social well-being to the bureaucracy, 
which is everywhere a very slow-moving 
machine. Further, the under-developed coun- 
tries have so many problems to look to and 
solve in the administrative, economic, in- 
dustrial, financial, foreign, educational, 
cultural and other fields that we cannot 
legitimately expect the State suddenly to 
devote a great deal of attention or resources 
to the problems of social welfare. Moreover, 
social welfare is such a field that people can 
make colossal achievements if only they can 
organise themselves and put their shoulders 
to the wheel by tackling their immediate 
social needs and problems in a steady and 
systematic manner. 


Principle of individual and group Self- 
Help needs to be fostered —After a good 
deal of observation in the region and other 
advanced countries of the world including 
Eastern European and Latin American 
States, I am convinced that one of the great- 
est mantrams in the field of social welfare 
is the encouragement and development of 
the principle of self-help and self-reliance 


among the citizens, urban and rural. ‘This 
spirit of self-help needs to be fostered and 
instilled in every individual, cell, group and 
unit of our society. The urge for improve- 
ment and amelioration must be inspired and 
ultimately emanate from within. Example, 
assistance and encouragement may come from 
without, even initiative at times from persons 
who sympathise with the local group or 
community, but the desire for improvement 
of one’s let, of amelioration and better life 
must emerge from within each individual, 
group, neighbourhood or local community 
itself. If social work and guidance were to 
spread in Asian and other under-developed 
regions from the lowest local unit such as a 
hamlet, village, ward or district with its own 
neighbourhood organisation, in 
carry out step by step the various measures 
of self-improvement, improvement of their 
environment, and development of their local 
potential resources in materials and man- 
power, the regeneration and progress of 
backward societies can be brought about 
much quicker than we are wont to imagine. 

Netghbourhood Effort and Organisation 
as conducive to National Regeneration — 
As I had occasion to remark at the United 
Nations Youth Welfare Semminar at Simla 
held in November 1951, here, training of 
youth for leadership can play a great part. 
One or two young leaders of either sex train- 
ed in the method and techniques of social 
improvement and sent back to each village, 
ward and district can act as a powerful 
leaven to educate public opinion and inspire 
improvement work by personal example and 
initiative. In short, I am of the humble 
opinion that our main task of social welfare 
or national melioration should begin from 
below upwards, even though the larger 
planning and inspiration may come from 
the top. With such a spirit of self-help 


order to 


engendered to the fullest extent possible, and 
assistance and encouragement coming. from 
above in inspiration and required resources, 
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together with the employment of social 
techniques adapted to local traditions, con- 
ditions and resources, our country as well as 
other countries in Asia and Africa, can 
regenerate their dormant, lethargic or sup- 
pressed humanity at a much rapid pace. 


Support and Co-operation of Governmental 
Authorities at all levels equally useful.— 
It is a very welcome announcement, ladies 
and gentlemen, that the Planning Commis- 
sions has recommended the early establish- 
ment of 500 Community Centres all over the 
They doubt play a 


substantial role in spreading the message of 


country. will no 
community self-help, development and im- 
provement, and what is more important, in 
training leaders of both sexes for social work 
in their respective regions. For, while we 
are stressing the need of self-help in all social 
welfare activitics and community improve- 
ment and voluntary 
welfare organisation, let us not minimise 
the role of government in fostering, encourag- 
ing, these 
voluntary welfare activities judicially and 


development or in 


subsidising and co-ordinating 
impartially from the highest to the lowest 


level of Central, State and Local authority. 


The Important Role of Soctal Workers, 


Voluntary and Professional. 


Here again the 
role of trained voluntary and paid or profes- 
sional social workers will become obvious. 
We have such a vast illiterate and variously 
handicapped population in our country that 
we will need a large army of qualified and 
trained social workers to spread social welfare 
techniques throughout the length and breadth 
of our vast continent. Rural welfare work 
being of the utmost importance in this 
preponderantly rural and agricultural region 
of ours, in the 550,000 villages of India, 
counting at one voluntary worker of either 
sex for a population of one thousand, we 
may need 345,000 social workers on a 
voluntary basis with a modicum of training 
in methods and techniques, and a fair 
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number of professional ones to assist them 
and supervise their work. very 
roughly estimated physically handicapped 
population as of the 15 lacs blind and partial- 
ly sighted, 6 lacs deaf-mutes, about 250,000 
mental defectives and 200,000 lepers, and 
an unknown number of cripples and 
beggars, at the rate of one trained worker for 
fifty dependent inmates, which is a conserva- 
tive estimate, we will need 60,000 technically 
trained, perhaps largely professional social 
We then to think of the 
large number of prison population, juvenile 
offenders, 


For our 


workers. have 


destitutes, unemployed, 
handicapped and maladjusted pcople—all 
needing care and treatment. at the hands of 
trained technicians in the social field. And 
this army of voluntary and profecsional social 
workers will be required if we think only 
of the traditional narrow field of palliative 
social welfare to combat social disease after 
it has broken out and festered. If, however, 
we take the modern view of social welfare 
and social services, as we should, as a con- 
structive and preventive form of social 
medicine to keep the society continuously 
in a state of positive social health by nipping 
social ills and handicaps in the bud and 
preventing them from arising and multiply- 


socially 


ing in a large way, we will need a much 
larger number of trained and qualified social 
workers, both voluntary and _ professional, 
for active field work, for supervision and 
guidance, and for filling administrative 
positions. 

The need of a very large number of trained 
Voluntary and Professional Social Workers 
in the country.—Our personnel needs in the 
social field are immense and hencc it is that 
I am convinced we will need a very much 
larger number of voluntary social workers, 
trained at various levels as each can afford, 
through intensive short or long term courses 
in their various fields of competence. But 


the number of professional social workers 
required is not going to be small. 


It would 
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be a wise thing to conduct some quick 
combined research and estimate the appro- 
ximate number that we may require in the 
next five or ten years, so that the country 
and the authorities concerned may know 
our requirements and take some measures 
for expanding our training facilities, which 
are woefully inadequate with about four 
Schools of Social Work, four Schools for 
training labour welfare workers and personnel 
managers, cight Schools for Health Visitors, 
some few institutions for training co-opera- 
tion workers, a few institutes for training 
women in village service established by the 
Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust, 
and a few for men and women run by the 
All-India Village Industries Association, All- 
India Spinners’ Association and _ various 
Gandhi Ashrams in different parts of the 
country.* It may interest you to know, 
ladies and gentlemen, that Japan has for 
the last over thirty years a well established 
body of voluntary social workers called 
Social Welfare Commissioners (Minseii-iin) 
numbering about 125,000 and doing welfare 
work in all parts of the country, each hand- 
ling about four cases of dependents or 
handicapped modelled somewhat on_ the 
Elberfeld system of Parish relief in Germany. 
Japan estimates that to man the various 
existing social welfare services she will need 
in the next few years 12,000 qualified and 
tiained salaried social workers. The popu- 
lation of India is nearly 4} times as large 
and perhaps as many times more handicap- 
ped and less disciplined. Our need of 
voluntary and paid social workers can be 
imagined. 

A developing Philosophy of Social Work 
and Welfare.— I have not the time, ladies 
and gentlemen, to go into the other ques- 
tions of the status of professional social 
workers, the duration of their courses of 


different levels of training, which are all 
important and which will therefore be taken 
up by the Scction if it finds the time to 
discuss all these relevant questions. I will 
only say a word about the lack of a clear 
vision of social welfare and social service in 
our country. While the Western socictics 
have a fairly clear view of what is implied 
in a welfare state, we have no such philoso- 
phy informing cither our field work or our 
Perhaps it is in the 
process of formulation and may emerge as a 
result of the lead that this Conference may 
gradually give to the country in general and 
social workers and thinkers in particular. 
I would, however, commend as worthy of 


ultimate objectives. 


your consideration a working philosophy of 
the purpose of social work and welfare as 
contained in a paper by the Central Office 
of Information in Great Britain, giving a 
picture of the development of social services 
in the country, viz.:— 

“Social Insurance in Britain, as a func- 
tion of the State, has been gradually 
built up over three centuries, by 
the promptings of an awakening 
social conscience and an increasing 
sense of interdependence within the 
community. The movement has 
steadily given shape to the idea that 
the State should offer its citizens 
a general condition of security in 
which to pursue their careers and 
fulfil their duties. It has aimed at 
giving the individual freedom from 
want without prejudicing his rights. 
Two basic principles have emerged 
in the process: One, that the 
citizen should get security, not for 
nothing, but in return for service 
and contribution; and_ secondly, 
that the guarantee of State help 
should not stifle the individual’s 
will to self-help. Social insurance 





training, the curriculum necessary, the 


* Compare with this number, the 80 Schools of Social Work in the U. 8. A., 66 in France, 32 in 
Germany, 22 in the United Kingdom, 20 in Belgium, 15 in Bengal, 12 in Italy, 11 in the Netherlands, etc. 








is not the only manifestation of a 
State 
National 


conscience. The 

Health Seryice, the 
national education system, and the 
other social services in the field 
of housing, town and country plan- 
ning, legal aid and welfare work 
are all parts of the same picture, 
and all are infused with the same 
principle of co-operation between 
the State and the individual. They 
also display, perhaps in a measure 
not achieved in any other country, 
the successful application of the 
principle that the obligations of the 
community to the individual should 
be assessed upon his needs rather 
than upon his nationality, industrial 
status, social position, or member- 
ship of a political party”.* 

The above standards of individual and 
social well-being and concepts of social 
philosophy are such as would be found 
acceptable to any free society in any part of 
the world. The author of this paper is 
of the opinion that they are standards and 
concepts worthy of emulation. Asian peo- 
ples can learn a good deal from the history 


social 
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of the development of social services, 
voluntary social endeavour and State res- 
ponsibility for individual and social welfare 
and well-being in countries like the United 
Kingdom, Scandinavia, Switzerland, U.S.A., 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R., 
to name only a few. The Asian peoples 
will have to make concerted and sustained 
cfforts to improve their economic or industrial 
resources and curtail wasteful social and 
political expenditure on unproductive or 
harmful social and State activities, if they 
are to be able to attain anywhere near the 
standards of social amenities attained by 
advanced countries of Europe and America, 
within a foreseeable future. It is the hard 
way but with clear foresight, determined 
persistence and modern techniques of social 
melioration adapted to suit local needs and 
conditions, the objective is not impossible 
It is a challenge which 
should be courageously accepted by Asians 
themselves in the first instance, for no 
human problem is greater than humanity 
itself, nor beyond its power, intelligence, 
ingenuity and competence nor can we 
depend on outside agencies for the solution 
of our internal social problems. 


of attainment. 





PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL WORK 
M. S. Gore 


To write about the phiolosophy of social 
work in India is a difficult task and it is 
almost too formidable for any individual to 
undertake singly. What I have attempted to 
do in the following pages is primarily to 
provide a historical background and to trace 
what have seemed to me to be the major 
trends in the development of social work in 
India of the recent past. Against this back- 
ground have been presented some points 
relating to personal and social philosophy in 
the field of social work. 





In so far as the paper has been written at a 
place so far away from the sources of mate- 
rial and also from the scene of action it is 
possible that inaccuracies have crept into 
the account. But I do believe that the broad 
outline is in the main correct. 

Recent Indian social history begins with 
the consolidation of British power in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century—an 
event marked and facilitated by the final 
surrender of the Peshwas in 1818. Life in 
pre-British India was characterised by 








* From a quotation in a Paper entitled “Social Services Expenditure during the last 100 Years’ 


delivered by Mr. J. Stirling before the Economic Section of the British Association—14 August, 195], 
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(i) the close-knit social economy of the caste- 
cum-community structure of the rural areas 
with its own compensatory traditional regula- 
tions governing intercommunity relations, 
(ii) the cooperative social insurance afforded 
by the joint family which was at the same 
time an economic unit for the purposes of 
production and consumption, and (iii) the 
panchayat system which dispensed justice 
with equity. 

The British influence brought some chan- 
ees in the situation. The rural economy was 
disturbed by the fact that India came to be 
regarded as the supply depot of raw material 
for British industries and a ready market for 
the finished goods. The structure of the 
joint family was found to be incompatible 
with the newly introduced forces of indus- 
trialisation. The caste structure with all its 
inequities could not be harmonised with the 
new liberalistic philosophy which came to 
be professed by the English-educated middle- 
classes. The pantheistic beliefs of popular 
Hinduism were seriously challenged by 
Ciristianity and Christianity enjoyed a 
special prestige as the religion of the ruling 
caste. 

A need for rethinking the values of Indian 
culture arose. The immediate reaction was 
defensive. Values were not reconsidered 
but re-emphasized. The people were re- 
minded by their leaders, of the glories of the 
Vedic period and the days of Asoka, 
Chandragupta and Akbar. But the more 
sensitive minds were self-critical and in- 
trospective. They saw the weak-spots in 
India’s social structure and the value on 
which it was founded. At the same time, 
they were both critical and appreciative of 
the social, cultural and political influence 
exerted by the British power. 

The foremost of the Indian thinkers of 
the nineteenth century reflected the crisis 
that was precipitated by the conflicting 
currents of thought and beliefs of the age. 
The intellectual conflict was restricted to the 


1@ 


educated classes, but the effects of the basic 
changes that were being wrought were felt 
by the masses as well. The writings and the 
work of Raja Ram Mchan Roy have a great 
symbolical significance in the study of this 
period. He wrote and struggled against the 
devastating effects on Indian economy of 
British economic policy. He entered into 
voluminous argument through the columns 
of his newspapers with Christian missionaries 
trying to establish the finer spiritual values 
of Vedic and Upanishadic thought. At the 
same time he made a plea with his country- 
men for the abolition of caste . distinctions 
and the sati system. He established 
newspapers and educational institutions. And 
finally to meet the spiritual challenge of 
Christianity he founded the Brahmo Samaj 
which did away with image worship and 
turned to the Upanishads for inspiration and 
solace. 

The mid-nineteenth century saw similar 
cfforts being made in the West of India. 
Mr. Deshmukh (Lokahitwadi) wrote his 
articles analysing the causes of poverty of the 
Indian masses. Jyotiba Phule, a non-Brahmin 
worker, established orphanages and schools 
for girls, and canvassed public opinion in 
favour of widow remarriage. Dr. Bhandarkar 
and Justice Ranade founded the Prarthana 
Samaj. 

The work of the various Christian missions 
in India needs to be noted. Even before the 
nineteenth century the activities of some of 
the missions had been initiated. By establish- 
ing schools and colleges, hospitals and 
dispensaries, orphanages and foundling 
homes, leper asylums and blind schools the 
missionaries pioneered into new and till then 
neglected fields of service. A correct ap- 
preciation and estimate of their role is a 
subject for more detailed study. What may 
be noted here is the fact that despite all the 
controversy that raged round the activities 
of the Christian Church in India, its missions 
set a method and pattern of work in this 
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field that was to influence all efforts for a 
long time to come. 


The influence of the Church on the spiri- 
tual and humanitarian activities of the period 
is very evident. But coupled with it is the 
influence of liberalism and rationalism as a 
philosophy of life. The woman’s status in 
social life becomes a subject of special im- 
portance. The need for education is 
increasingly appreciated. 


In the midst of this awakening came into 
being the Indian National Congress. For a 
time it seemed to offer a joint platform for 
social reformers, spiritual leaders and revolu- 
tionaries. But more and more the emphasis 
came to be laid on the economic and political 
problems. The reformers and _ spiritual 
leaders had to find other channels of expres- 
sion. The rift between Tilak and Agarkar 
in Poona was symbolical. 


Social reform and religious enthusiasm 
continued together for some time longer. 
Between 1875-1895 were founded the Rama- 
krishna Mission, the Arya Samaj and the 
Theosophical Society. The first two bodies 
were in the nature of religious orders, but as 
part of their faith they took to service of 
the needy and suffering. It is difficult to say 
whether or not this indicates the influence of 
Christian missionary activity. But the 
thought of Ramakrishna incorporated as an 
integral part of its religious philosophy the 
virtues of Love, Charity and Service. The 
Arya Samaj of Dayanand Saraswati opened 
the possibility of reconversion of Christian 
and Muslim converts to Hinduism. 


In terms of social service the two move- 
ments helped by establishing orphanages, 
widow’s homes, free dispensaries and relief 
centres in periods of emergency. The Theo- 
sophical movement did not have this social 
service counterpart. For a time it was closely 
associated through its leader with the Home 
Rule League agitation. But later in this as 
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in other fields the ‘extemists’ gained leader- 
ship. 

In course of time humanitarian ideals 
came to seek new support in rationalistic 
principles rather than in religious inclinations, 
The founding of the Servants of India Society 
in 1905 is important in that this organisation 
combined the ideal of a devoted life of 
service with a rational, liberal outlook. A 
survey of the Society’s activities is difficult 
because not half of all the activities inspired 
and guided by its members have been directly 
in the name of the organisation itself. Broadly 
the cause of education, of cooperation, of 
labour, of the aboriginals and of the Harijans 
gained substantially through the activitics of 
its members. 


The various currents of social reform, 
religious feeling and political aspirations 
moved largely independent of one another 
during the period 1905-1920. In 1920 
Gandhiji finally came to stay on the Indian 
scene. He seemed to offer the kind of 
synthesis the nation wanted if the inner 
conflicts were to be avoided. In the imagi- 
nation of the people he combined within him 
religious feeling, reformist ardour and 
revolutionary zcal. More and more in his 
public life the religious and the revolutionary 
seemed to find a more adequate expression. 
With increased conviction he turned toward 
the political solution as the first in order of 
priority. As a result, the cause of immediate 
social reform and service suffered. 


But he was not blind to the need for such 
activity. He tried to provide for it through 
the Constructive Programme and through 
the work of such organisations as the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh, Goseva Sangh, the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh etc. Gandhiji’s approach is not reli- 
gious; it owes no allegiance to any denomi- 
nation. Yet it has a spiritual foundation. 
There is the acceptance of Christian poverty 
as an ideal for a social worker; there is the 
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emphasis laid on the non-involvement of the 
ego in the work in hand; there is perhaps an 
implied acceptance of service as a means to 
salvation. Its rationale consists of (i) an 
intuitive perception of the essential unity of 
life behind its many facets—when it is shorn 
of all specialisms, and (ii) the philosophy of 
democracy at the lowest level made possible 
by self-sufficiency and decentralisation. Its 
substance is provided formally in the 
Fourteen Point Programme enunciated by 
him. 


In the period following upon the death 
of Gandhiji there are indications that the 
thought pattern analysed above will crystallize 
into a School. Such a tendency is fraught 
with danger. However wholesome it might 
be from the point of view of establishing 
organisations it is inimical to the free play 
of reason. There is a need continually to 
re-establish the validity of our objectives and 
the efficacy of our methods. 


The late—30’s saw the introduction of a 
new element in the field of social work. The 
Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work was founded in 1936. It was modelled 
on the Graduate Schools of Social Work in 
the U.S.A. in the organisation of its courses. 
Its approach to social work may be adequate- 
ly described as scientific and professional. 
Its plea for the acceptance of scientific 
methods was not perhaps wholly new. The 
values of science had been appreciated by 
Swami Vivekananda—the founder of the 
Ramakrishna Mission—and by the founder 
and members of the Servants of India Society 
who always insisted on a study of facts as a 
basis for action. The development of specific 
techniques based on a scientific understanding 
of social and personal dynamics had, how- 
ever, never been attempted. Nor could such 
a development have been felt necessary. 
Apparently the problems that face a social 
worker in India have an elemental simplicity. 
They are mass problems which do not seem 


to require any subtle analysis. It has always 
seemed that the solution of the basic problem 
of our economy would automatically lead to 
a gradual resolution of all the other intrica- 
ries of the situation. This attitude still 
persists and explains the scant attention that 
social welfare has received at the hands of 
our planners. 


At the same time the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences—the present name of the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work—cannot itself be credited with the 
development of these techniques. It borrow- 
ed them from the United States. The two 
other Schools that have come to be establish- 
ed in the course of the last fifteen years have 
not made any appreciable progress in this 
direction either. (It may in fairness be said 
that this fact has for long been recognised and 
that for some time efforts are being made 
to rectify the situation.) Borrowing in the 
field of science is a legitimate and desirable 
activity. In the physical sciences it must 
lead to a healthy interchange and continuity 
of tradition. In the social sciences—especial- 
ly in applied social science—this borrowing 
needs to be carefully scrutinised. The failure 
to provide a local social context to the social 
sciences and techniques is one of the weak- 
spots in their development in our country. 
History, Economics, and Anthropology have 
made considerable progress at least in the 
accumulation of descriptive material. Socio- 
logy and Psychology have yet a long way to 
go. Consequently social work which depends 
greatly on these latter two for the develop- 
ment of its techniques has remained under- 
nourished. 


Whatever the difficulties in the local 


situation the acceptance of a scientific discip- 
line in social work has two important 
implications which need to be understood. 
Through its knowledge of social dynamics 
and the dynamics of the human personality 
science has contributed to our understanding 
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of the causes of individual and social pro- 
blems. The understanding of the causes 
has led to a hope and faith that these causes 
can be removed. At the same time an 
understanding of what at least seem to be 
the real causes of our problems has led to 
an undermining of the traditional approach 
to their solution—an approach which may 
alleviate but does not cure. Also, Science 
has brought out the highly complex and 
delicate nature of human problems which 
need human sympathy, sensitivity and devo- 
tion, but need in addition, specific skills. ‘The 
person who would practise social work has 
therefore to be trained. The growing 
specialisation and the standard of education 
called for in this training has led to the 
crystallisation of a new profession. 


The role of science in drawing attention 
to causes was not wholly new or out of 
harmony. It did conflict with the traditional 
expressions of charity and philanthropy but 
the conflict could be resolved. New forms 
and patterns of philanthropic action could 
be worked out. Beginnings had already been 
made under the auspices of the Servants of 


India Society. 


But the marriage of social work to profes- 
sionalism was not likely to be easily accepted. 
Social work has all along been closely 
associated with the idea of personal sacrifice 
on the part of the worker—sacrifice of time, 
money, and energy on the part of those who 
support or participate in its activities. The 
incentives for undertaking such activity may 
be provided by considerations which are 
religious, humanitarian, those of social recog- 
nition, or those of social advantages. To the 
extent that social work becomes a profession 
it pleads that even social work can be a way 
of earning one’s livelihood. It also emphasises 
that a readiness to sacrifice is in itself not a 
sufficient qualification for a social worker. 
It further says that in many situations a 
professional worker who has had the neces- 
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sary training in skills and who, since his 
livelihood is provided for, gives his whole 
time to his work, is the best fitted for his 
work, 


Professionalism, however, runs counter to 
the basic premise of sacrifice and has met 
with opposition even in western countries 
now it has established _ itself 
relatively firmly. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that in India this new approach should 
The conflict that 
results needs to be clearly understood. 


where by 


be seriously questioned. 


There are a number of ways in which this 
conflict could be characterized. It would 
probably be advantageous to analyse the 
mental pictures formed by the professionals 
and the volunteers about each other. Accord- 
ing to the voluntary worker the professional 
is inspired mainly by monetary considerations, 
lacks moral or social ardour, is prone to 
mimick the West, is probably well-read but 
not necessarily a good worker. He doesn’t 
evince the qualities of pity, sympathy, kind- 
To the professional the voluntary 
leader appears to be a narrow minded, in- 
tolerant busibody who is guided probably 
by good-intentions and kindness but has no 
understanding of social problems. He is 
inclined to be ambitious and is in most cases 
striving for social recognition. If he is a 
constructive worker then he is in addition a 
righteous individual who tends to seek 
authority in the words of Gandhiji and feels 
insecure and is intolerant whenever this 
authority is questioned. 


ness, ete. 


As in the case of all groups which view 
cach other with apprehension these mental 
pictures, true in part, are largely vitiated by 
prejudices and misunderstanding. Beyond 
them, however, is an even greater reality, viz., 
that the professional as well as the voluntary 
social worker has something specific to con- 
tribute to social work. If the professional 
can bring training and the skill of a specialist 
without which the intricate problems of a 
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modern society cannot be tackled, the volun- 
teer brings to social work the interest and 
confidence of the community. And if the 


The historical background and the analysis 
given above will have served its purpose if 
it can help us in arriving at a common out- 
look, a common philosophy, a2 common set 
of attitudes toward the problems of social 
work. Suggestions for such a framework are 
given below. 


One of the very first questions that arises 
in the discussion of a philosophy of social 
work is that of motivation. It has been 
observed that the type of motivation that 
characterizes a social worker considerably 
influences his relationship with the persons 
or groups with whom he works. There is 
a variety of motivations—religious, humani- 
tarian, cconomic, ctc.—and it is doubtful how 
far a discussion of the desirability of onc 
particular type over the others can really 
have any practical or teleological significance. 
What is sought to be attempted here, there- 
fore, is not to enter into their relative merits 
but to present what appears to the writer to 
be a set of attitudes which are congruous 
with our past traditions—humanitarian and 
religious—and with the requirements of our 
present social ideals of democracy and justice. 


In any group the sct of attitudes which we 
characterize as the prevailing philosophy 
of social work will largely depend upon and 
be influenced by the currently accepted 
social philosophy. The motivations, the 
patterns of relationship between the social 
worker and his group, the immediate and 
distant objectives of the social work process 
are all closely related to the governing beliefs 
about the ideal patterns of social life, of 
governmental and interpersonal relationships. 
In a feudal society where normal social inter- 
course was characterized by the lord-tenant 
or the superior-subordinate type of relation- 


cause of social work is not to go by default, 
immediate and concerted action is required 
on the part of both. 


ship the social worker took on the attitudes of 
a paternalistic kind giver and the suffering 
individual was the grateful receiver. A 
pattern of equality in which the dignity of 
every individual is recognised must take its 
place in a true democracy. The social worker 
cannot be a bountiful giver, he has to be a 
participant in a process which has for its 
objective the enabling of the individual to 
help himself. 


This new pattern results from the accept- 
ance of life as a cooperative undertaking in 
which the social worker like everyone clsc 
is doing his part to make life more worth 
living. This does not mean that the social 
worker looks upon his work from a_ purely 
functional stand-point and that the senti- 
ments of sympathy and fellow-feeling do not 
enter into the picture. No social worker- 
voluntary or professional—can ever develop 
a sense of urgency about what he does unless 
he is sensitive to human suffering in whatever 
form it appears. But the acceptance of this 
outlook on life does imply that we have 
given up any idea of superiority---social or 
spiritual—to the individual or group with 
which we are dealing. There is no place 
then for a feeling of righteousness or for a 
sense of sacrifice or for any other manifesta- 
tion of our concealed vanity. 


This is important from another point of 
view. A social worker who becomes himself 
involved in the situation he is handling can 
cause considerable harm to himself as well 
as to others. This involvement can be emo- 
tional in which case the worker loses his 
sense of objectivity, or it can be the subtle 
involvement of the ego where the person 
derives satisfaction from the consciousness 
of the amount of sacrifice he is making, and 
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the good he is doing to some-one else. Such 
an ego requires that the person who is being 
helped becomes dependent on the worker. 
This is bound to hurt the personalities of 
both. An attitude of detachment, therefore, 
becomes a necessary part of the philosophy 
of social work. This ideal of detachment has 
been emphasized by Swami Vivekananda, 
Gandhiji and practically all Indian social 
workers of eminence. What they had in 
mind, however, was the spiritual value of 
detachment. But even on the purely mental 
plane detachment becomes a requisite of the 
personality of a social worker. 

If now we accept democratic values as one 
part of our philosophy of social work, it is 
suggested that the other part is made up by 
the values of science. These express them- 


selves firstly in an appreciation of knowledge 
and of a rational understanding of our 
problems, and secondly, in the incorporating 
of planning as an important activity leading 
to the prevention and solution of our social 
problems. If the democratic values em- 
phasized the dignity of the human individual 
and the relation of fundamental equality 
between the social worker and the people 
with whom he works, the scientific values 
make a plea for the study of causes under- 
lying social problems and for a programme 
of removal of these causes rather than the 
treatment of superficial symptoms. And 
the democratic as well as the scientific values 
both require that the person who would 
express them through his actions is actively 
detached. 


Ill 


So much for the personal philosophy of a 
social worker. It is perhaps now proper to 
ask ourselves as to what can be the social 
objectives toward which social work strives. 
It will probably be in the discussion of these 
objectives that the specifically Indian 
character of our philosophy and approach will 
be brought out. It may be safe to say that 
very largely the social worker in the West has 
been concerned with the individual and 
his problems: he has tended to work within 
a social environment without necessarily 


questioning it: he has tried to fit the indi-’ 


vidual in a manner that he could derive the 
best within the limitations of that social 
structure or environment. The work of 
bringing about fundamental changes has 
been largely left to the social reformer and 
to the revolutionary. In India the line 


between the reformer and the social worker 
has never been clearly drawn and sometimes 
even the revolutionary and the reformer have 
been fused into one personality. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, Vivekananda, Gokhale and 
Gandhiji were at once reformers and social 
workers in addition to being leaders in other 


specific fields. They had sought to bring 
about fundamental changes in social institu- 
tions and social attitudes. To a degree it 
may be true to say that often in their vision 
the individual and his suffering were lost in 
the mass of humanity whose lot they sought 
to change. It is significant also that institu- 
tionalised social service catering to the needs 
of groups of individuals was for the first time 
introduced in recent history by Christian 
missionaries of the West. The tendency to 
focus on the problems of the group as against 
the problems of individuals is probably a 
general characteristic of the underdeveloped 
economies. The psychological and domestic 
problems of individuals lose their significance 
when the vast majority is clamouring for the 
solution of its physical problems of food, 
shelter and clothing. The social worker’s 
job in India primarily calls for the fostering 
of attitudes, institutions and processes in the 
community that would lead to greater pro- 
duction and a more equitable distribution of 
the means of life and subsistence. 

In a sense the goals of such an activity are 
the same as in the West. They are on the 
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one hand to create an environment in which 
the maximum possible opportunities are 
available for every individual for his mental, 
physical and spiritual growth, and on the 
other, to fit the individual in a manner that 
he can derive the most from his environment 
so that such growth is possible. 


The emphasis on the group is natural. 
It is also justified. But when social work 
functions exclusively on the plane of the 
whole group to the neglect of the individual, 
it loses much of its revitalising force. A 
certain amount of ruthlessness enters into 
the process. Faith in the capacity of human 
beings to change and chose their way gives 
place to an impatience with the ‘inarticulate’ 
mass. This impatience is at the core of 
revoluntionary violence. 


The social worker who deals with groups, 
but deals with them through the individuals 
constituting these groups can never function 
in an environment of sudden change or 
insecurity. A relative stablity of the social 
structure, its acceptance by him—even if 
within limitations—and a sense of security 
are necessary for the practice of social work. 
Change has to be brought about since it is 
necessary. But then it will have to be a 
peaceful change if the fabric of life is not 
to be destroyed. A peaceful change normally 
also means a slow change. What happens 
when change is imminent? 


A solution is probably offered by the 
Indian tradition—specially as developed 
under the leadership of Gandhiji. Like the 
reformer the Gandhian worker accepts the 
need for fundamental changes, like the re- 
volutionary he also sees the need for 
immediacy, but this way of bringing about 
this change is such that in this precess the 
values of peace, of love, of a faith in human 
nature are not lost. In fact the process 


depends upon: the realisation of these values. 


The above discussion may give the impres- 
sion that a social worker in the West, because 
of his preoccupations with the problems of 
individuals is unable to comprehend the 
problems of groups or communities. To the 
extent that there is a tendency in some circles 
to equate social work with case work this 
observation may not be incorrect. But there 
is a growing realization of the need to under- 
stand the processes of community living and 
to utilize this understanding for the forging 
of new tools of work in tackling problems 
of entire communities. The recent develop- 
ment of community organisation is a step 
in that direction. 


But a difference exists, at least, in the 
situation in America and that in the Far 
East. The people of America—and that 
includes the social workers—are normally 
confident of the basic soundness of their social 
structure. They are aware that they are enjoy- 
ing the highest standard of living in the world 
and they have a sense of freedom which they 
greatly cherish. They naturally believe that 
this prosperity is the result of their social, 
political and economic structure. This sense 
of stability provides the environment in which 
social work for the individual can function 
effectively. 


On our side of the globe everything is 
questioned. The intelligentsia is impatient 
for changes—fundamental changes in the 
social as well as the economic aspects of our 
life. The social workers finds he is working 
in an atmosphere of great intellectual turmoil 
where he cannot expect to have a ready 
frame of reference. The picture of the 
national economy is not clearly defined even 
on the ideological plane. What kind of atti- 
tudes, therefore, can he foster in the indivi- 
duals with whom he is working? Should he 
ask the members of his play-group to learn 
to follow the leader, or, should he ask them 
to develop democratic attitudes and prac- 
tices? Should he inculcate the ideals of an 
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economy of national 


international exchange? He has no ready 


Iheretore, social work like everything else 
is at the cross-roads. Can we have a philoso- 
phy in this context? If the values of 
democracy and of Science have been 
presented above as two of the corner stones 
of this philosophy, it is because of a belief 
that there is a fair degree of verbal accept- 
ance of these principles. It is to be noted, 
however, that the formula of adult franchise 
no longer guarantecs the freedom that 
democracy promises unless it is accompanied 
by a much greater equalising of opportunities 
than is realised; and that science no longer 


self-sufficiency or 
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frame of reference. He has to give his own 
answers. 


IV 


holds the same magic spell and is not ex- 
pected to solve all our problems. 


Here perhaps is a case for recognising more 
basic values. What these will be is largely 
a matter of temperament and experience. 
Words like, Love, Truth, Social Justice, 
Service that we use to describe them are so 
overworked that they have lost their spon- 
taneous associations. Yet our eminent social 
workers, as social workers everywhere, have 
time and again found it necessary to fall 
back upon such basic experiences or faiths. 


(RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Miss D. Moses. 


The well-being of the citizens of any nation 
depends upon many factors, economic, 
political, social and spiritual. Until recently, 
in many parts of the world, particularly in 
Asia, the economic standard of the masses 
has been low, their political consciousness 
limited, their social condition circumscribed, 
and their spiritual life, prescribed largely by 
religious teachings, dominant. 

Changes in the pattern of society have 
taken pface and are taking place. In India 
freedom has been attained only recently. 
The Constitution proclaims fundamental 
rights for every citizen. To work towards 
their realization and to achieve a 
well ordered society with “liberty and justice 
for all” requires consideration of the influence 
of cach of the factors mentioned in its rela- 
tionship to cach of the others and to the 
whole social structure and the individuals 
who live within it. It requires also, planning 
and co-ordination of effort and, unfortunate- 
ly, time. 


The Government has recognised _ its 
sbligation for planning and has included 
Planning for Social Welfare as one of the 
‘reas for consideration. The report of the 
Planning Commission outlines a Program 
for Social Welfare, Education and Rehabili- 
tation. To carry out the Plan envisaged as 
‘well as to implement the services already 
prganize! and operating, there must be 
personnel and there must be organization 
and co-ordination. Those of us at this con- 
ference would agree that there must be social 
workers although we might not agree about 
the basic equipment they should have to 
make their work effective. The subject of 
this paper is Training for Social Work, The 
fact that training for Social Work is men- 
tioned is perhaps evidence to a greater or 
less extent, that training is recognized as an 
integral part of the field. The field itself is 
new and the concept of training for it even 
newer, but there is agreement that to do 
effective social work, knowledge and skill are 
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required. Knowledge and skill are imparted 
through training. It might be well for us 
to be specific about what we mean by train- 
ing. I should like to quote the definition of 
the word ‘train’ as given in the Oxford 
Dictionary; “train, put in the way of eff- 
ciency by instruction and practice”. The 
focus in this Paper will be on how we can 
best put workers and students in the way 
of efficiency and what should be the content 
of practice. 


How and what are the two questions 
which have beset social workers from the 
beginning of the development of Social Work 
as a profession. With certain variations in 
combination, it has been accepted that the 
question ‘how’ can be answered acceptably 
by study and field work, and the question 
what can be answered by supervision of the 
student in his day to day work—helping and 
directing him as he learns by doing. 


It is becoming recognized that Social Work 
bas a special body of knowledge and skill 
which has been accumulated by social 
workers and which can be passed on in train- 
ing others, to assure adequate performance 
and deyelopment of skills. If social work 
is defined as the science of human relation- 
ships, of working wit/: human beings to help 
them help themselves, to make the science 
effective, the social worker must acquire the 
art of putting into practice what he has 
learned. Thus it may be said that social 
work is both a science and an art. 


Training for social work must be, therefore, 
in’ two complementary areas, theory and 
practice, which must be undertaken simul- 
taneously. This system is predicated on the 
assumption that the beginner whether he is 
to work in’ a voluntary capacity or as an 
employee of an organization or institution 
must acquire the accumulated knowledge 
that the profession has stored up, that which 
it has developed itself and that which it has 
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borrowed from other fields, and he must also 
acquire and develop working skills. Schools 
of Social Work generally require that 
students have a background in the social 
sciences, economics, sociology, psychology, ete. 
It places particular emphasis on his acquiring 
knowledge of the methods of case work, 
group work, community organization and 
social research. In some areas where 
Insurance Systems have been developed 
emphasis is placed on study of methods of 
Social Insurance. Recognizing that an 
intelligent grasp of a subject is no measure 
of the student’s ability to put into practice 
what he has grasped, opportunities must be 
provided for the learner to do field work 
under the guidance of an experienced worker 
and to evaluate his performance step by 
step. Acquisition of new knowledge and 
learning by doing takes time; and integra- 
tion of theory and practice is the result of a 
cumulative process which involves growth 
and change. The field has profited by the 
experience of many social workers who have 
through their first hand knowledge made a 
contribution to both the theory and_ the 
practice of social work. They have been 
the pioneers and have hewn the path on 
which social workers of today travel. In 
training for social work, we study their 
experience and incorporate the knowledge 
they have tested and tried into the program 
we are huilding. It is out of such original 
and competent experience that the body of 
knowledge, which we are now able to impart, 
has been developed. What they have learned 
through competent experience can be passed 
on and each new recruit need not be a 
founder, but can be helped to avoid the 
pitafalls and also to acquire the knowledge 
that has been gained. 


Social work is a new profession and, the 
need for training for it, is not recognized 
fully. This must not discourage us for we 
can look at the development of some of the 
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older professions and see that they too 
struggled to develop professional standards. 
Not very long ago any one could set himself 
qualifica- 


up and practice law—no specific 


tions were required; similarly, an untrained 
man could practice medicine. Medical 
Schools with specialized courses and long 
periods of internship are of comparatively 
recent origin. It is still the opinion of many 
people that any onc with a kind heart or a 
dedicated spirit can do social work. The 
kind heart and the dedicated spirit are 
essential, but they are only the basic material 
which must be refined and moulded before 
the social worker is made. Iron ore is the 
basic material for stainless stecl but many 
things must be added and a serics of succes- 
sive processes undergone before the product is 
complete. So also with the basic human 
matcria! which is the potential social worker. 
Many things must be added to the kind 
heart and the dedicated spirit; there must be 
action and interaction and to use the analogy 
of the product, the product is different from 
and finer than the basic material of which 
it is made. 


It is the thesis of this paper that there are 
no substitutes for full professional training 
for social work and that the standards for 
the profession should be lifted, not relaxed 
or lowered. Leaders in social work as well as 
professional workers recognize that, until the 
standards which have gained a foothold can 
be applied universally, there will be need to 
improve cxisting performance and, to this 
end, plan to organize some short-term courses, 
institutes and lectures, not as substitutes for 
professional training but as adjuncts to it. 
Plans must be developed to help workers 
already in the field or new recruits, to 
perform their duties more adequately, to 
acquire some understanding of the ramifica- 
tions of the science and art of social work, 
and to become aware of the implications of 
their activities in it. Training cannot be 
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forced and the incentive to broaden know- 
ledge, deepen understanding and develop 
new skills must come from within whether 
it be for better performance, for recognition 
or for keeping a job. To assure that services 
undertaken or envisaged are rendered not 
only in a spirit of service but also with a 
greater degree of competence, courses can be 
instituted for the following groups who are 
already approaching schools of Social Work 
to help them: 


(1) For persons already engaged in 


social work activitics, a course of 
“in-service” training might be insti- 
tuted. 


(2) For workers in specific fields, i.e., 
child welfare, labour 
short institutes might be arranged. 
(3) 
ing but who wish to increase their 
understanding and competence, semi- 
nars and group discussions might be 


welfare, etc., 


For workers who have had train- 


arranged. 

(4) For persons who are intcrested 
in the field or who are already work- 
ing in a voluntary capacity, a series 
of lectures with visits to institutions 
and might be 
arranged. 


welfare agencics 
(5) For persons working in related 
fields, such as, Nursing, Health and 
Teaching, and, for students, occa- 
sional lectures might be given. 


For workers who have had experience, 
the plan of study should be in the nature ot 
a workshop in which each brings the sum of 
his experience with the purpose of examining 
it and weighing it against new concepts 
which will be presented. 


It can be assumed that with few exceptions 
people want to do their work well and to 
improve the quality of the services they 
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render; it can be assumed also that there 
will be a certain amount of inertia and 
resistance to change. But as long as social 
work is considered only as a hobby, and, a 
lcisure time pursuit, a constructive attack on 
social problems will be delayed. This does not 
mean that voluntary work is to be discounted 
for certainly in the “forsecable” future and 
hopefully always voluntary workers will make 
their contribution to the advancement of 
social work, but it does mean that a real 
contribution can be made only by persons 
equipped with the awareness that there is a 
body of knowledge and that skills can be 


acquired through training. My plea for train- 
ing is not to divide honest and sincere workers 
into competitive or exclusive groups, but to 
urge that all who wish to give service equip 
themselves with the best knowledge and skill 
they can, so that the service they give will be 
as effective as it possibly can be, within the 
limitations of present condjtions and re- 
sources. It scems essential that at this period 
of the development of social work in India, 
social workers join together in a common 
cffort to raise the level of competence and to 
take as much training as possible at the 
highest level they can. 








PERSONNEL TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 


R. M 


I feel greatly honoured for being asked 
by the organizers of the 5th Annual Session 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work to 
read this short paper on Personnel Training 
In Social Work At Various Levels under the 
Section of Planning Administration Of 
Work And Of Social 
Workers. | have a word to add by way of 


Social Training 
introduction. Whatever views are expressed 
in this short paper are cntirely my own and 
my Government is not responsible for any 
statement that I may make in relation to 
my subject of discussion. I am also aware 
that I am not capable of producing a 
learned paper but I shall summarize my 
personal opinions which have been based 
on experience and observations for a number 
of years in the field, with a view to 
stimulating thoughts and discussions. 

A Short Survey Of The Training Move- 
ment.—Service has been rendered to those 
in want, whether mental, moral, physical or 
otherwise through ages by charitable in- 
dividuals and different organizations, edu- 
cational, religious or otherwise. This service 
has centered round the efforts to conquer 
the five giant evils of want, disease, igno- 
rance, squalor and unemployment and their 
concomitants. It is, therefore, evident that 
the field of social service is very broad, 
having to do with human adjustments, 
education, health, labour, economic problems 
and all that concerns human life. The 
qualified social worker, therefore, must know 
a little of everything, education, psychology, 
law, medicine, economics, labour and indus- 
tries, living and local conditions of his 
people. He need not be a first rate lawyer 
or a medical man, an_ educationist or 
psychologist or an economist but he must 
know the fundamentals of all social sciences 
that go to help make up a complete indivi- 
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dual or a composite body. The social worker 
must be a broadly educated man _ with 
specialization in one or two aspects—say, for 
example, labour welfare or rural welfare, 
delinquency or child welfare, out of the many 
aspects of social welfare. 


Generally speaking, in the past social 
service was being done at the instance or 
initiative of individuals or religious bodies 
that were moved more by human sympathy, 
entirely in their own way as human problems 
presented themselves to them. I must con- 
fess that some of them did their jobs admir- 
ably well without having any professional 
training, as well as or perhaps better than 
some of us, professional workers. As time 
went on, the paths of religious and secular 
services came to be cemented together and 
in the solution of social problems, both the 
secular and the religious orders found a 
common platform to remedy the evils of 
environments of the individual and the com- 
munity. The last two World Wars had 
tremendous effect on Social Service and 
particularly on the need for training per- 
sonnel to render proper service in proper 
fields. In our own country with the advent 
of independence, partition of the country 
and its after-effects offered ample scope for 
national social service in terms of relief and 
rehabilitation in a measure which had kind- 
led many social workers and their students 
to tackle their problems in a_ professional 
manner. 


During the last 50 years, Social Work has 
passed through an evolution of voluntary 
service, semi-professional service and purely 
professional service, aided by voluntary 


service. In the field of ideas, it is very diffi- 
cult to determine as to who first started the 
training movement in Social Work. But it 
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is said that in the U.K. it was started in the 
early nineties by a missionary lady who was 
a warden of a University Settlement for 
Women. Perhaps it will not be out of place 
to quote a paragraph from one of her re- 
ports : — 


“The end of the nineteenth century saw 
the foundations of Councils and Societies, of 
College Missions and Settlements, the begin- 
ning, in fact, of serious thoughtful and orga- 
nized effort to tackle social ills not only as a 
part of personal religion, but as a social 
obligation, not merely as an expression of 
sympathy but as a recognition of difficulties 
urgently presenting themselves to be solved, 
and demanding for their solution gifts of the 
head as well as of the heart. It is significant 
of this new aspect that the universities took 
a leading part in re-organization of so- 
called charity, and that the leading move- 
ments were largely recruited and in many 
instances initiated by men and women from 
the universities, and it followed almost of 
course that the need of some sort of speci- 
alized educational equipment was spéedily 
recognized.” We discover here the earlier 
suggestion of the obligations of the universi- 
ties in the education of social work. Gradu- 
ally the training of social workers became 
attached to the university and the univer- 
sity grew to be the centre of social work. 


University as a Centre—In the U. K., 
courses in Social Work are given in the 
Universities of Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Durham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Nottingham and Oxford. 
The development of social study and social 
work in the professional sense of the term 
has been comparatively slow in that country, 
but 50 years’ experiments have been endow- 
ed with appreciable achievement. The 
United States of America in its youthful 
ability to seize new ideas and translating 
them into practice has out-strided the U. K. 
in the recognition of social work as a profes- 


sion and in their provision for personnel 
training. Nearly all Universities in that 
country offer recognised courses in Social 
Work. Many years ago, a professor in an 
American University pleading for a Depart- 
ment of Social Training said, “The Univer- 
sity is a workshop of our democracy and a 
University needs a School of Social Work.” 
That need has been fulfilled even within a 
short space of time and I feel that we have 
a lesson to learn from that trend of thought. 


In our country, the history of giving pro- 
fessignal status to social work dates back to 
15 years only, the first institute, namely, the 
Sir Dorabji Tata School of Social Work, 
now known as the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, having been founded in 1936 by 
the House of Tatas at the suggestion and 
initiative of the Rev. Dr. Clifford Man- 
shardt. The founders were guided by the 
thought that if the institute were affiliated 
to any University, it would not have the 
latitude and the initiative to progress as 
fast at it wished. There was a great measure 
of truth in that attitude 15 years ago; but 
within this short time, the concept of Social 
Work and its place in society have deter- 
mined a definite place in the University. No 
doubt the Tata Institute has maintained its 
high standard of teaching and staff but at 
the same time no less than three Graduate 
Schools of Social Work have been founded 
by three universities, making provision for 
training about 70 professional workers every 
year. In addition two universities are 
training students in Labour Welfare. This 
is not a small achievement within this short 
space of 15 years and we have to be grate- 
ful for the pioneering work that has been 
done by these growing Institutes. 


Though I am aware that there must be 
some outstanding Institutes of Social Work 
unconnected with universities, my personal 
feeling is that in the circumstances prevail- 
ing in India as it did in the U. K, and 
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U. S. A., the higher Institutes of Social Work 


should be attached to the Univertities. The 
following are some of the reasons for this 
view: 

1. As it has already been mentioned 
Social 


which covers a large variety of occupations, 


Work is a vague and clastic term 


some of which call for professional qualifi- 
different kind, 
study only supplementary to other training. 
The University is a composite body which 
has all the other departments, namely, the 
Departments of Law, Medicine, Health, 
Economics, Psychology, Anthropology, with 
laboratories, hospitals and other agencies. If 
the School of Social Work becomes a part 
of the University with the addition of 
laboratories of Social Work, i.c., community 
centres, industrial areas and other centres, 
the unit of the School of Social Work will 
benefit by the helpful co-operation of all the 
other departments of the University. 


cations of a with social 


2. The fear that classroom study would 
hamper the human approach to Social 
Work is gradually dying because university 
men are now-a-days taking keen interest not 
only in classroom study but also in the 
practice of these ideals. It is also true that our 
universities, especially the young ones are 
taking an increasing interest in public affairs. 


3. In order to maintain high standards, 
Schools of Social Work have to be connected 
with the universities which have long 
traditions behind them. 

4. The individual teacher in a University 
may be too narrow and too academic but 
there is something in the atmosphere and 
traditions of the universities which guard 
against the exploitation of teaching for 
political and sectarian needs. 


5. The material consideration of a student 
should also point out to the same way, for 
if the school of social work gave a general 
background with few specializations, and 


. HALpER 


if a particular branch does not suit him, he 
can shift to the other. 


6. The last but not the least, the affiliation 
or attachment to a university gives the 
student a degree or a diploma which is 
nothing but a hall-mark of his residence in 
I feel that this hall-mark is 
essential for Social Workers also in order 
to be able to have professional status. 


the University. 


Social Work at Various Levels—Social 
work at various levels may be determined 
from two points of view; A. The Work- 
Centre point of view, namely, the Urban, 
Rural, Suburban and Aboriginal or Anthro- 
pological or Tribal areas; and B. The Train- 
ing Centre point of view, namely, Post-gra- 
Matriculate and under- 


duate, Graduate, 


Matriculate levels. 


A. Levels from the work-centre point of 
view.—(i) Urban: Under this head, I do 
not wish to describe any studies as we know; 
the higher institutes of Social Work in our 
country have amply elaborated their courses 
in their curricula which deal with pre-pro- 
fessional, professional and specialized courses 
in various aspects of labour, industry, child 
guidance, delinquency, adjustments, etc. 


(ii) Rural: It is evident that for social 
workers in the rural areas, courses in village 
construction, hygiene, running of community 
centres, adult or education centres should 
be given. It appears that the problem of 
rural development is sound leadership which 
will command the confidence of villagers 
themselves. In order to achieve this end, 
it seems that local people who may not 
hesitate to live along with the villagers 
should be recruited. Another problem in the 
rural area is to teach the villagers arts and 
crafts to occupy their leisure time of which 
they have enough out of seasons. 

(tii) Sub-urban: It is true that since the 
village conditions cannot be improved con- 
siderably within a short time, a certain 
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number of people will tend to come to the 
urban areas. I have a feeling that social 
workers may perhaps appoint liaison officers 
to prepare the way of the villagers who 
intend to come to the cities by giving them 
whatever instructions and information is 
necessary for the transition period. 


(iv) Aboriginal or Anthropological or 
Tribal Areas.—It is well known to all social 
workers that there are two views prevailing 
in educating people in the aboriginal areas. 
Some people arc of the opinion that they 
should be brought up in their own ways and 
in their own traditions, whereas others feel 
that they should be gradually brought into 
line with modern I have a 
feeling that probably exponents of both the 
groups have a point to make and opportu- 
nities for developing this work from both 
aspects should be given. 


B. Levels From Training-Centre Point Of 
View.—It will be noticed that the former 
division referred to the social subjects for 
which service is to be rendered. The present 
division refers to the group of social workers 
at different levels. I have, therefore, very 
arbitrarily sub-divided them into four levels 
of social workers who may be trained in four 
different types of institutions. Evidently the 
first group, namcly the post-graduate group, 
offers its training to those who mostly take 
up administrative or leadership jobs. 


civilization. 


(i) Post-Graduate Training Institutes.— 
I visualize that post-graduate training insti- 
tutes will be of two types, those run by the 
universities and those by private agencies. 
In my opinion, those run by private agencies 
should be very few in number and only 
those that can maintain a high standard 
should be encouraged to run these institutes. 
These will be actually independent social 
institutes and at one stage, they may perhaps 
like to affiliate with the universities in order 
to award Doctorate Degrees. The second 
type of Institutes of Social Work should be 
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run in close association with the Univer- 
sities in order that the benefits which have 
been mentioned in a previous section may 
aceruc. These University Schools of Social 
Work will be 
professors, lecturers and field workers with 
practical knowledge of different 
aspects of social service. The social welfare 
will be, at least, of two years’ 
duration including practical work. Only 
graduates of a recognised University will be 
admitted to it. The criteria of admission will 
be not only academic achivement but real 
aptitude for social work on the part of the 
student. The courses should be of a very 
high standard with opportunities for shifting 
of specialization from one course to the 
other. In Schools of Social Work, theory 
and practice go together. It is, therefore, 
highly desirable that the terminal exmina- 
tions are held once for all and the credit 
given at the end of each terminal examina- 
tion is considered at the end of two years 
when awarding degrees or diplomas. This 
is done at least in one professional course, 
namely, Medicine, and it is expected that 
with further insight, the Universities will 
agree to the terminal examination of the 
courses in Social Work. In this respect, a new 
school, namely, the Baroda University School 
of Social Work should be congratulated. 
Further, there should be opportunities of 
conferences and seminars of the members of 
the staff of one University School of Social 
Work with the other, so that there may be 
exchange of ideas and clarification of 
emphasis in particular areas. It may also be 
mentioned with due respect to social workers 
that social work is not the monopoly of only 
those who are trained as social workers. 
There is a band of workers known as 
voluntary workers. Opportunities should be 
given to them to attend these courses with 
regular payment of fees but without any 
intention on the part of the auditing students 
of obtaining any degree or diploma. Further, 


manned by experienced 
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course 
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the province of social work is so very ex- 
that the School of Social Work 
cannot teach specifically all the subjects of 
social sciences but it should fill in the gaps 
that are left out by the special schools. To 
cite one example, the course in the methods 
of teaching of the handicapped is the 
province of the Training Colleges, whereas 


tensive 


the social problems such as Home-visiting, 
Pension, Recreation, ctc. is the field of social 
work which the University School of Social 
Work cannot neglect. 


Recently there has been a talk that there 
is need for staff training in Social Work 
Schools. While there is some clement of truth 
in this demand, yct I feel that with proper 
selection of experienced teachers the special 
staff training in Social Work Schools is not 
necessary. 


Sometimes comparison is made between 
the students of Training Colleges and this 
particular group of teachers. The difference 
is that a fresh graduate is trained in the 
art of teaching because he has to teach 
subjects to school children whereas for the 
staff of Social Work Schools, the students 
are mature and if the new teacher knows 
his own subject he is in a position to teach 
that subject as a teacher of Economics or 
Philosophy or History does in a University. 
The only precaution that has to be taken is 
that a fresh graduate of a School of Social 
Work should not be given a very high 
position to start with in a School of Social 
Work. Rather, as it is done in Western 
Universities, he should begin his teaching 
from the bottom of the ladder, 
namely, as a tutor, and gradually rise to the 
positions of lecturers and professors. In our 
country it is difficult to get sufficient people 
to teach in a School of Social Work and if 
this extra demand of staff training is made 
on them, I am afraid very few people will 
be attracted to this profession. Perhaps it is 
a matter which will be solved in course of 


career 


R. M. Havper 


years but for the time being we may devote 
our attention to other more important needs 
in the field of social work. Just one word 
while we are discussing the higher institutes 
of Social Work. I know that there is not 
much in a nainc; yet I prefer the name, 
School of Social Work to Institute of Social 
Sciences, for the former lays emphasis on 
the practice of social work and the latter 
on theory. 


ii) Graduate Level.—To me, it seems to 
a dream that a four year-course 
will be given in social work after a student 
has passed his school examination. There are 
Universities abroad that have 
started this, but I am afraid the time is not 
ripe cnough in our country to undertake 
this experiment, though I believe that social 
sciences as subjects may be taken by in- 
dividual students in their graduate or under- 
graduate studies. The four-year-course after 
schooling is an ideal which remains beyond 
our achievement at the present moment. 


be only 


one or two 


(iii) Matriculate and Under-matriculate 
Levels——I am of the opinion that this is 
one of the most important levels at which 
social workers must be trained so that they 
may go out into rural and other areas where 
those who are trained in higher institutes 
may not be willing to go due to lower pay, 
less comforts and less recognition. I have a 
fecling that many private social agencies 
may initiate this work and give special 
training. Many institutes in our country are 
interested in training these bands of social 
workers, but I shall not be doing my duty if 
I do not mention the Ramakrishna Missions, 
the Christian Missions and the University 
Settlements for Women. As far as my 
information goes, there are more than a 
dozen schools at this level in our country, 
and they are doing splendid work in prepar- 
ing young bands of social workers. 

Much has been said in favour of profes- 
sional workers but I may perhaps say one 
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word; that is, without missionary zeal and 
proper mental aptitude for social work, only 
professional training will not carry a social 
worker far. A social worker should, there- 
fore, consider before he takes up his work 
that it is a life of dedication to his fellowmen 
and country that he has to lead. 


An Outline of Plant for Training Facilities 
for a Period of Ten Years.—As it has been 
mentioned previously, Social Welfare is a 
vast field and the more is done in the field, 
the more remains to be done. The Social 
Welfare Section of the Planning Commission, 
therefore, was wise enough to delimit its 
sphere for the next five years to only ele- 
mentary social service like Education and 
Health. Their approach has been ideal and 
they expect that the public and the Govern- 
ment will dovetail each other’s work. This 
is indeed a very laudable attitude and much 
can be achieved through helpful cooperation 
by the public and the Governments. It is, 
however, interesting to note that the Plan- 
ning Commission give their special attention 
only to training, social research, community 
organization, rural welfare, service to the 
backward classes, woman and child welfare, 
youth welfare, welfare of the handicapped, 
prison reform, problems of delinquency, and 
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social and moral hygiene. I am sure that 
the Planning Commission will be able to make 
a good beginning within the five years of its 
plan but I am also confident that as the 
work goes on, it will find that problems also 
extend to other allicd fields. I am, therefore, 
suggesting a very humble outline of plan for 
the development of the required training 
facilities for a period of ten years. 


1. I visualize that there should be 4 
regional post-graduate Schools of Social Work 
run by the universities, Governments, or 
private agencies or by all in co-operation, 


2. I can also visualize that within these 10 
years we should have at least 10 University 


Schools of Social Work, and 


3. 100 District, Matriculate and under- 
Matriculate Schools of Social Work run by 
the Governments, local bodies or private 
agencies or by all in co-operation, 


4. I should also expect that there should 
be at least 1000 Community Centres affording 
opportunities for community development 
and also for the making of leadership, 


5. Finally I shall be satisfied if we can 
have one Central Institute of Social 
Research in the whole of India. 








REPORT OF CHAIRMAN 
of 
SECTION III. 


Introductory.—The general theme of the 

‘National Planning for 
Social Welfare’ was split up into four sections 
and Section III asked to deal with 
‘Planning Administration of Social Work and 
Training of Social Workers’. There were 
three papers prepared for the Section at the 
request of the Executive Committee of the 


Conference, — viz., 


was 


Conference., 


1. Philosophy of Social Work in India— 
by Shri M. S. Gore, 
Delhi School of Social 
Work, Delhi (now in 
New York, U.S.A.) 


Training in Social Work 
at various levels—by 
Miss Dorothy Moses, 
and Miss D. B. Pentz, 
Delhi School of Social 
Work, Delhi. 


2. Personnel 


Work 
at various levels—by 
Dr. R. M. Halder, 
Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Government of 
India, New Delhi. 


Shri. M. S. Gore and Dr. R. M. Halder 
being unable to be their papers 
were kindly summarised and presented by 
Mr. John Barnabas and Dr. B. H. Mehta 


respectively, 


'. Personnel Training in Social 


present, 


The official leaders of the discussion for the 
two subjects were Dr. Miss G. R. Banerji 
and Dr. B. H. Mehta, and Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa respectively of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences. Mr. P. Kodanda Rao 
of Bangalore and Mr. S. N. Ranade of 
Baroda could not be present to take part in 
the discussion. 


The Chairman’s address was delivered at 
the Plenary Session on 29th December, 195) 
Section held two sessions in the 
and afternoon on 50th 
December, 1951 to discuss the subjects 
entrusted to it. After the deliberations of the 
Section were over, the meeting unanimously 


whereas the 
morning 


adopted a proposal moved from the Chair 
of appointing the following Committee to 
approve the Report of the Section before 
submission to the Plenary Session of | th 
Conference: 


Dr. J. F. Bulsara 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa 
Miss Dorothy Moses 
Miss D. B. Pentz 

Dr. Miss P. H. Vakharia 
Dr. Miss G. R. Banerji 
Miss O. Swoboda 

Dr. B. H. Mehta 

Mr. John Barnabas 


The Report of the Section was accordingly 
approved by the above Committee and it is 
hereby submitted to the Plenary Session for 
approval and adoption. The detailed Pro- 
ceedings of the Scction have been submitted 
separately as required. ‘The Chairman would 
like to take this opportunity of expressing 
his sense of appreciation of the work done by 
the Secretary and Recorder and his cordial 
thanks to the authors of the excellent papers 
and the official discussants, who led _ the 
discussion, and those who presented resumes 
of the papers in the absence of the authors, 
as also to all those members of the Con- 
ference, who assisted by participating in the 
deliberation. 


Some of the members felt that the general 
theme of the Conference as well as the 
subjects to be dealt by the four sections were 
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rather too large and the time permissible 
for discussion and deliberation was com- 
paratively very short. They felt that if only 
one or two subjects of growing importance or 
problems of pressing need in the country 
were taken up and discussed more thoroughly 
in the form of panels or committees, the 
deliberations of the Conference might be 
more fruitful, and members might get better 
opportunities to compare notes and exchange 
information from their individual field 
experience. The suggestion is passed on for 
the consideration of the Executive Committee 
as it seems fit. 

Report of the Section: Changing Philoso- 
phy of Social Work.—Life in earlier Indian 
Society was characterised chiefly by the 
close knit society economy of the caste- 
cum-community structure, a sort of co-opera- 
tive social insurance afforded by the joint 
family system, and the regulation of com- 
nunity life by the Village Panchayat. Social 
Work was done in such a setting and social 
needs were met largely by family and caste 
provision or in cases of natural calamities 
by the State or Community. The motivation 
was largely religious, charitable and philan- 
thropic. With the impact of western thought 
and industrialism, greater urbanisation and 
industrialisation, and the gradual disruption 
of the joint-family system, Indian Society 
has been undergoing social, economic, politi- 
cal, cultural and ideological changes. The 
philosophy of life which enlightens or informs 
social work has also been undergoing corres- 
ponding change. The old idea of relief as 
a matter of charity or giving aid to the 
individual, and the status of a socially handi- 
capped person as one of grateful dependence 
on his benefactor, is gradually changing as 
not in consonance with our developing idea 
of a democracy based on justice, social, 
economic and political, and our concept 
of the worth and dignity of human 
personality. The concept of a Welfare 


State has been accepted by the Constitution 
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of the Repubiic of India by guaranteeing 
certain fundamental rights to her citizens 
and enunciating certain directive _ prin- 
ciples of State policy. The State 
adinitted its moral responsibility for the 
welfare of the community and the provision 
of such social services as would make for 
equality of opportunity for the individual 
to pursue his career in comparative security 
and freedom from the worry of want of 
the elementary necessities of life for himself 
and his dependants. ‘The Planning Commis- 
sion was accordingly charged by the Govern- 
ment of India to formulate “a Plan for the 
most effective and balanced exploitation and 
utilisation of the country’s resources, increas- 
ing production and of offering opportunitics 
to all for employment in the service of the 
community”. 


has 


The philosophy of social work needs to be 
crystallized on this changing dynamics of the 
social structure, and the changed outlook on 
the role of the State and the status of the 
citizen based on the concept of the inter- 
dependence of the individual and the com- 
munity, with the respective rights and 
obligations of both. With the acceptance of 
the concept of the interdependence of the 
individual and community, it would follow 
that in all our welfare work intimate contact 
with the people will have to be maintained 
by the individuals and organisations working 
for their welfare and well-being, and their 
views ascertained and given due consideration 
as to their needs and the manner and 
methods whereby they can be most effective- 
ly met. 


The Principle of self-help to be fostered.— 
Out of the same philosophy would arise the 
basic concept of all good social welfare work. 
viz., that while helping the handicapped, 
disabled or dependent individual or group, 
its will and capacity for self-help and self- 
reliance will not be weakened or damaged 
but encouraged and strengthened. 
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In the conditions and circumstances of our 
country with its underdeveloped resources, 
this need for encouraging the principle of 
self-help and self-reliance in the individual 
and smallest cell or unit as a hamlet, village, 
ward and district, by fostering neighbour- 
hood organisations, was greatly stressed. It 
was recommended that government and local 
should every such 
effort of neighbourhood organisation and 
provision of needed social services by the 


authorities encourage 


local group ®r community itself, assisting 
where need be, by guidance of trained 
technicians or expert help, or by subsidising 
local effort at the melioration of their socio- 
and cultural conditions. The 
recommendation in this connection by the 
Planning Commission of establishing 500 
Community Centres in various parts of the 
country in the next five years was welcomed, 
and a strong feeling expressed that this pro- 
posal be duly implemented as early as 
resources permit. 


cconomic 


Appointment of Trained Welfare Officers 
to help in organizing and supervising the work 
of Community Centres.—In view of the im- 
portance of the Community Centres and their 
technical aspects, the Conference recommends 
that Government may provide as many train- 
ed Social Welfare Officers as possible to go 
round the country helping to organise such 
Community Centres with the co-operation of 
the local communities, and continuing such 
assistance until the local community is able 
to conduct the centre itself. ‘They may also 
help later on in supervising the standards of 
work and efficiency of the Community 
Centres established in the country. 


Palliative and Preventive Social Work.— 
It was felt that so far no welfare service was 
thorough or comprehensive and there was 
too much of scattered, piece-meal, palliative 
effort at melioration of social ills and in- 
dividual handicaps. Social Work had not 
assumed a preventive role as in medicine and 
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social welfare was conceived too much as a 
post-mortem care of specific social ills rather 
than promoting a state of complete, positive, 
individual and which 


is the objective now aimed at by advanced 


national well-being, 


socictics. 
Techniques of Social Work.— In the 
course of discussion of the philosophy of social 
work, reference was also made to the techni- 
ques of social work, and the two methods of 
case work and group work received particulai 
attention. It was brought out that both were 
methods of approach and technique which 
were useful according to circumstances, and 
their applicability was not confined to any 
particular society in the West, 
although it might be followed more in one 
country than in another according to the 
availability of personnel, resources, etc. All 


East or 


successful approaches and techniques evolved 
towards the solution of social problems and 
the rehabilitation of handicapped or malad- 
justed individuals were useful and could be 
adapted to local conditions and situations 
with necessary modifications. 


Voluntary Social Welfare Organisations.— 
The co-existence of | state- 
sponsored and state-subsidized social welfare 
services and those provided by voluntary 
welfare organisations or through the initia- 
tive of the community itself at the national 
or local levels was recognised, such services 
being considered not only complementary, 
but also highly desirable under the existing 
socio-economic situation in the country. 


need of the 


Voluntary Welfare Organisations to Main- 
tain Standards of Efficiency—In order, how- 
ever, that voluntary welfare work might 
offer maximum benefit by way of satisfactory 


results, it was considered desirable that 


voluntary welfare organisations should set 
standards of competence in the field of their 
activities and strictly adhere to them. They 
could cither follow standards set up by the 
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Government or other accredited authority 
or improve upon them if they found the need 
for doing so. 


It was difficult to define the role that the 
state or government and voluntary welfare 
agencies should play positively in view of 
the paucity of the said services for mecting 
various social needs. It was, however, 
pointed out that where government action 
was tardy, when the social ill was grave and 
needed immediate attention or treatment, or 
where a new approach was needed to solve 
the problem or a new technique needed to be 
tried out or experimented upon, voluntary 
welfare organisations might render better 
service than a distant impersonal govern- 
mental agency. 

While it was felt that for pioneering and 
experimentation, voluntary work was essen- 
tial, the State would do better to co-ordinate, 
supervise and enforce standards. This, how- 
not preclude the voluntary 
imposing the 
standards if they found the need and desira- 
bility of doing so. : 


ever, should 


welfare organisations from 


Co-ordination of Governmental and Volun- 
tary Welfare Activities—For the sake of 
efficiency and prevention of overlapping or 
duplication of effort and consequent wastage 
of resources, which our country can ill afford 
in her present situation and which she 
should avoid even in more prosperous condi- 
tions, it is considered highly desirable to 
establish co-ordination between governmental 
and voluntary welfare activities at all levels 
including municipal and local. This is all 
the more necessary where welfare activities 
involve functional, territorial or clientele 
overlapping. 

This co-ordination could be established 
through a co-ordination committee, meeting 
periodically, through joint representation, 
interlocking committee membership, local 
referral, easy exchange of information, main- 
tenance of central registers or indexes, etc. 





Co-ordination amongst Government 
Ministries and Depaitments dealing with 
Welfare Activities —Such a co-ordination was 
considered equally desirable and necessary 
Central and State 


Ministries and Departments of Government, 


between the various 
supplying various social needs, such as in the 
fields of Health, Education, Social Welfare: 
Labour, Co-operatives, Law, Home Atiai 

Relief and Rehabilitation o! 


displaced or disaster-stricken people, ete. 


Agriculture, 


The Conference is of the opinion that this 
purpose of co-ordination would be served best 
by creating a Ministry of Social Affairs at 
the Centre and in the States as well as 
Departments of Public Welfare in the larger 
city municipalities as has been done by most 
of the countries of South and South-East Asia. 
This will have the added advantage of con- 
centrating greater attention upon the 
fostering of state and voluntary welfare work 
needed to various social 


wherever meet 


needs. 


If, however, for financial or personnel 


reasons, such ministries cannot be created 
in the near future, the Conference feels the 
time for creating strong Departments of 
Social Welfare at the Centre and in the 
States, manned by trained and experienced 


technical personnel, is long overdue. 


Caution necessary against exaggerated im- 
It was felt 
that in certain cases as of rural and tribal 
welfare, and in certain areas, there were 


posttion of services or personnel. 


either too many agencies functioning uncon- 
nectedly to offer welfare measures, guidance 
and advice to the local community or its 
backward or handicapped sections, or too 
large a personnel paying visits one after 
another with the result that the community 
or group was either bewildered or confused 
or felt a little distrustful of the motives of 
the benefactors. It was considered desirable 
to co-ordinate such activities in a circum- 
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scribed area of groups, which needed special 
care or treatment from the standpoint of 
Even there the prin- 
ciple of self-help by the group or community 


needs or backwardness. 


at measures of self-amelioration needed to be 
assiduously fostered. 


Financing of Social Welfare Services and 
Activitics.—It was felt that no administra- 
tion of social work at the governmental level 
or through voluntary agencies was possible 
or could become cflective without a steady 
and assured flow of finances. The sources of 
revenue would have to be varied as— 


(a) through the provisions of an 
increasing share for social welfare 
from ___ the 


activities gencral 


revenues of the State, 


b) through revenue specially collect- 
ed by a tax or cess earmarked 
for specific social welfare pur- 
poses, 

(c) gifts, donations, proceeds of 
popular entertainment, collections 
through Community Chests, 
whenever possible. 

(d) contributions by _ beneficiaries 


such as for sickness or unemploy- 
ment insurance, 
(e) services, charges for services 
rendered or amenities provided, 
such as can be borne by : the 
categories of beneficiaries served. 


~ 


group or institutional labour and 
revolving funds obtained through 
the marketing of products made 
by the inmates of institutions, etc. 


It may be borne in mind that whereas 
social services will have to bear a relation 
to the economic resources of the country, 
these resources could be developed and 
wasteful or unproductive expenditure could 
be curtailed, so that a larger share of national 
income could be gradually set apart for the 
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promotion and expansion of needed social 
services with the developing cconomy and 
resources of the country. 


Voluntary and Professional Social Workers 

-The status of voluntary and professional 
social workers occupied a good deal of the 
attention of the section. It was agreed that 
in the existing conditions of the country and 
the various communities therein, both volun- 
tary and professional social workers were 
needed in large numbers and that they had 
an important role to play in the field of social 
welfare and communal amelioration. It was 
also agreed that training was as much essen- 
tial, even if at a lower or elementary level 
for the voluntary social worker, as it was at 
a higher level of competence for the social 
worker, who chose social work as a career for 
doing useful and effective social work and 
helping the individual to adjust himself to 
his social milieu or the group to attain to a 
maximum of social well-being. Both required 
the same virtues, qualities, attitudes and 
aptitude for social work. Both also need 
to have a knowledge of well-tried techniques 
of approach and rehabilitation even though 
at different levels of competence. Both are 
ultimately actuated by very similar motives 
as regards their spheres of welfare activity 
and a professional worker’s getting a liveli- 
hood would not and should not by itself 
vitiate or detract from his humanitarian 
It was well for both types of workers 
to realise their positions in the scheme of the 
total social welfare field in the country. It 
might be helpful to define their respective 
fields of work, where they could each dis- 
charge their responsibilities more effectively. 


work. 


Need for a large number of social workers. 
—It is clearly recognised that for the growing 
numbers of welfare services and institutions, 
a large number of trained social workers 
would be required both for actual field work 
and for many administrative positions, and 
those involving guidance and supervision, as 
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well as trained personnel for teaching, con- 
ducting social surveys, and carrying on and 
guiding research into social problems. 


The Training of Social Workers.—Facili- 
ties for training which are woefully inade- 
quate for meeting the needs of the country 
will have to be greatly expanded at various 
levels to fulfil the varied requirements of the 
country. 


The need for training for the following 
categories of social workers was indicated: 


(a) In-service traimng-—for those 
already engaged in social work 
and welfare activities, 

(6) Short Institutes for training in 
Specific fields—e.g., Child Wel- 
fare, Youth Welfare, Citizen 
Counselling, etc., 

{c) Refresher Courses, Seminars, Dis- 
cussions and Workshops—for 
those who had already received 
training but who wished to in- 
crease their understanding and 
competence. 


Training professional social workers at 
different levels—Schools of social work may 
be called upon to prepare professional social 
workers at three levels, viz., Secondary, 
Intermediate and Higher, for providing 
graded categories of trained professional 
workers at the Matriculate, Intermediate, and 
Post-Graduate levels according to the posi- 
tions they will be called upon to occupy 
either in the field or in an administrative 
capacity. 


It was considered desirable to have a 
survey of needs and indications of the per- 
sonnel required with the types of work they 
might be called upon to do before existing 
schools of social work or University Depart- 
ments of Social Work could be called upon to 
expand their training facilities, or new ap- 
propriate ‘training institutions could be 








established. It was felt that Post-Graduate 
Schools of Social Work might be developed 
regionally—there being at least one for cach 
region, more particularly in view of the 
linguistic difficulties in field work placement. 


There was some misgiving about bringing 
all schools of social work under University 
affiliation, so long as they were not able 
to relate social work training to field work, 
were not adequately equipped to offer such 
training, and did not introduce and experi- 
ment in developing new skills and techniques 
in the field. 


Training facilities for Voluntary Soctal 
Workers.—The need for training of Volunt- 
ary Social Workers was universally accepted 
in view of the complex nature of our civiliza- 
tion, difficult problems of human relation- 
ships to be tackled, and the special skills and 
techniques required to be adopted for re- 
habilitation of variously handicapped human 
beings. 


These courses naturally would be short and 
would comprise a series of lectures on the 
theory and philosophy of social work, ele- 
mentary, sociology, history of social institu- 
tions, social psychology, etc., coupled with 
some initiation into methodolgy and techni- 
que under field conditions, and supplemented 
by visits to welfare institutions. ‘The nature 
and content of these courses may vary ac- 
cording to the region and the needs of the 
different categories of voluntary workers. 


It was found that various organisations in 
the country such as the Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust, All India Village 
Industries Association, Jamia Milia Islamia, 
Sarvodaya, various Directorates of Welfare 
of the State Governments, and some Univer- 
sity Departments were already giving such 
courses for training social workers in urban 
and more particularly in rural areas. They, 
however, expressed a desire for guidance and 
expert advice to improve this training. 
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It was also felt that personnel working in 
elated fields of social endeavour such asf 
education, health, medical relief could with 


great advantage be given a bias in social 


rk theory and practice and short courses 
tht be provided for such workers. 
Ii was felc that the devising of training 


voluntary social workers and 
workers in related fields could best be carried 
out by a committee of technicians of field 
vorkers and experts engaged in training of 
«ial workers. The meeting, therefore, un- 
animously agreed to forward the following 
recommendation to the Plenary Session of 
the Conference for its consideration and 

ptance, if approved: 
This Conference 


planning for 


realising the need 
training of social 
workers of different categories and 
competence at various levels of opera- 


mn, recommends the appointment of 


the following committee, with powers 
to co-opt to report on the framing 
ef training courses for various cate- 


cories and levels of professional and 
«ial workers as indicated 
in the report of Section III of the 
Fifth Annual Session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work held at 
Calcutta from 28th December, 1951 
io Ist January 1952, giving attention, 


voluntary 


inter alia, to 
a) The categories of trained social 
workers needed in various fields 
of welfare activities. 
bh) The levels at which training may 


be imparted to them. 


¢) The minimum qualifications for 
admission for training at various 
levels and categories. 

d) The contents and duration of the 
courses to be given. 

€) The 
impart such training. 


Institutions which could 


{) The extent to which such facili- 
ties of training may be expanded, 
and 

such other matters or points pertaining 

to the proposals of training social 

workers, such Report to be made with 

required particulars to the Executiv: 

Committee of the Conference latest 

by 30th June, 1952 for such action 

as the Executive Committee may 

think proper and adequate for its 

implementation, the Executive Com- 

mittee to report again to the next 

Annual Session of the Conference as 

to the action taken in this behalf. 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa 

Dr. B. H. Mehta 

Miss Dorothy Moses 

Dr. Miss Vakharia 

Mrs. A. J. Matthai 

Mrs. K. Vellodi 

Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria—Ex- 
officio. 

Mr. b. Chatterjee—Ex-officio. 


In this connection the Committee may 
bear in mind the Report of the Committec 
on standardisation of courses of Schools of 
Social Work appointed by the Government 
of India. 
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Section IV 
PLANNING SOCIAL DEFENCE 
Dr. WALTER C. RECKLESS 
(Chairman) 


It is gratifying to learn that the Indian 
Conference of Social Work has included a 
section on Social Defence. There is no 
question that the area of crime and delin- 
quency control and prevention is one of 
the most pressing of all our economic, social 
and political problems. It is particularly 
heartening to know that the Indian Confer- 
ence of Social Work has given this area of 
concern full status along with other areas of 
major concern in social welfare. This a great 
tribute to the leadership of your conference 
and indicates quite definitely that your leaders 
have the newer conceptions that are now 
at work within the world at large and within 
the United Nations in particular. 

Perhaps I should make passing reference 
to the fact that I have been sent to India as 
a technical expert to the Government of 
India in matters of Social Defence, and 
more particularly correctional administration 
or prison administration. I am now at the 
end of a very interesting and informing 
journey, through the length and breadth of 
India, during which time I have had the 
opportunity to talk with many of the local 
officials and administrators, with many pro- 
fessional people and with university professors 
regarding the problem of handling the adult 
offender. When I leave Calcutta, I am 
assigned by the Government of India to the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences in Bombay, 
where I shall conduct a training programme 
for 35 or more superintendents of prisons 
who have been deputed by their local govern- 
ments for a six months’ period under my 
direction. After my assignment at the Tata 
Institute, I hope to consult again with many 
governmental officials and interested lay 
persons, regarding India’s concern for the 
adult crime problem. 
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As Chairman of the Section on Social 
Defence of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, I must address you as a professor and 
technical person, and not as a representative 
of the United Nations. My remarks, there- 
fore, will be those of an interested individual 
participating in this very important and out- 
standing conference. 


From a practical as well as a scientific 
point of view, it is quite possible that greater 
progress in understanding the problem of 
crime and delinquency will come from the 
attempts to control, treat and prevent anti- 
social behaviour than from a direct research 
attack upon the study of the causes of 
criminal and delinquent behaviour. Most 
of us are coming to the realisation that the 
particular kind of behaviour we call crime 
and delinquency is a very complicated subject 
of study and defies research implementation. 
It is as if the forces creating crime and 
delinquency are there but are difficult to 
disentangle and to measure because they 
are so interwoven with the personality of 
the individual and his milieu. 


My own humble opinion at the present 
time on this question of discovering causative 
factors is that crime and delinquency are 
due mainly to a combination of situational 
and dynamic factors of personality, rather 
than to hereditary tendencies, feeble-minded- 
ness, and insanity. In the realm of persona- 
lity factors, I would say that one would do 
well to be aware of factors such as neurotic 
symptoms, psychopathic trends, emotional 
disturbances, and frustrations. These factors 
reduce the ability of the person to control 
his own behaviour. Feeble-mindedness and 
psychoses likewise reduce the adequacy of 
individuals to make proper adjustments but 
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some way, somchow the mentally defective 
person and the psychotic person only in- 
frequently gravitate to criminal patterns. 


Besides the dynamic factors in the persona- 
lity which motivate aggression and anti-social 
behaviour, there are the situational factors 
which have a demoralizing, disrupting, and 
disorganizing impact on the personality. I 
refer, of course, to the usual socio-economic 
factors such as family disruption, economic 
displacement, mobility, exposure to criminal 
influences, criminal association, etc. 


Sometimes I feel that the riddle of causa- 
tion needs to be solved in a formula which 
places the impact of the situation over the 
readiness of the personality to respond. The 
external pressures of the situation might be 
too great for the personality to withstand 
and the internal pressures of the dynamics 
of the personality may be too great for the 
situation to control. Either route could lead 
to delinquent or criminal behaviour. 


At least, we could say scientifically that 
criminal behavious is an expression of the 
individual’s attempt to live. Criminal and 
delinquent behaviour is from this point of 
view much more normal than we ordinarily 
think. Its abnormality consists primarily, 
in most instances, in the fact that it is a 
deviation from the accepted legal and moral 
norms. Only infrequently should criminal 
and delinquent behaviour be considered as 
abnormal in a pathological sense such as 
insanity, epilepsy, and other mental diseases. 


But I return now to my early theme which 
I did not embroider. The actual operation 
of causative factors is very difficult to isolate 
and to measure, although we know they are 
there. Many great criminologists of Western 
Europe and in the United States have per- 
sistently butted their scientific heads against 
the wall, in attempting to pursue these very 
clusive forces which we call the causes of 
crime and delinquency. Perhaps, as I am 
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suggesting, the greatest understanding of 
criminal and delinquent behaviour will come 
from the attempts to control it, treat it, and 
prevent it. If a phenomenon like adult 
crime or juvenile delinquency will yield in 
the attempt to deal with it, we may discover 
more about this behaviour from that source 
than we do from head-on research trying 
directly to discover the causative factors. 


I am not advising you in India or your 
colleagues in the rest of the world, to 
abandon pursuit of the very elusive causative 
factors, but I am suggesting that we are now 
upon the threshold of discovering important 
things about delinquency and crime from 
the attempts to get them to yield. In a 
society which is fecling the impact of great 
social, political, and economic changes, we 
should be prepared for an upsurge of juvenile 
ficlinquency and adult crime. As this society 
begins to master the problems produced by 
drastic changes, we should expect to get a 
reduction in crime and delinquency and if 
this society returned again to a very stable 
position, we should expect crime and 
delinquency to reduce themselves to a hard 
core of reality which will take very special 
measures to prevent and to treat. When we 
begin to study the operational effectiveness 
and the impact of special treatment and 
preventive programmes which have been 
carefully designed to make the hard core 
of the problem of crime and delinquency 
yield, we will then undoubtedly discover some 
of the most fundamental aspects of delinquent 
and criminal behaviour. 


In the meantime, the people of India who 
have India’s social welfare at stake, could 
begin to plan administratively, scientifically, 
and philosophically for the measures that will 
make the problem yield. Every country at 
the present time needs to integrate its police 
services, its welfare programmes, its court 
organization, its correctional institutions, its 
legislative interest into a functioning whole, 
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in which all parts are synchronized. We 
cannot have the police operating at one level 
with one philosophy of the problem and the 
courts operating at a diametrically opposed 
level with a diametrically opposed philosophy. 
We cannot have the correctional institutions 
functioning at a level which is out of step 
with progressive court measures and pro- 
gressive police measures. We cannot have 
the panel legislation antique and the correc- 
tional administration modern. We cannot 
have preventive measures progressive and the 
police punitive. All parts of the whole need 
to operate with a consistently progressive 
philosophy and with consistently progressive 
practices. This “whole”, about which I 
have been talking, is my idea of what the 
United Nations means by Social Defence, 
namely the attempts to protect society and 
make society a better world by the integration 
and synchronization of police services, court 
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systems, institutional programmes, community 
programmes and legal codes at a modern 
humane, social welfare level. 


I think your conference of social work has 
caught the spirit of this wholeness of Social 
Defence. India along with the rest of the 
world, needs to see how it tan make the 
problem of crime and delinquency yield and 
needs to make its experience available to 
other parts of the world so that these parts in 
turn can be helped in their efforts. I hope 
that the youngest members in our midst will 
live to see the day in which we can honestly 
and scientifically say: We may not have exact 
knowledge about the causes of criminal and 
delinquent behaviour but we know how to 
make it yield through our programmes of 
control, treatment, and prevention which are 
now embracing in the world concept of Social 
Defence. 





PRISON REFORMS IN UTTAR PRADESH 
by 


LT. COL. G. 


The history of prison reform in India 
commences from the year 1835 when Lord 
Macaulay drew attention of the Directors 
of the East India Company to look into the 
conditions of the Indian Jails. The result of 
this insistence was the appointment of a 
committee, which was the first of its kind to 
examine conditions of the Indian Jails. The 
Committee submitted its report in the year 
1838. 


Prior to the advent of the British, the 
dispensation of criminal justice was quick 
and did not call for the detention of under- 
trials and convicted prisoners in penal 
institutions. The penal practices being be- 
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heading, mutilation, branding, fines, con- 
fiscation of property and banishment. Thus 
the need for detaining prisoners in an 
institution did not arise. The prison system, 
as it operates today, is of British origin and 
was introduced in India as a part of British 
administration. 


The Directors of the East India Company 
were reluctant to spend money on jails. 
Though the jails were modelled on British 
lines, yet the main problems with which they 
were confronted were inadequate food, lack 
of sufficient accommodation, clothing and 
medical care. The jails were under the super- 
vision and control of the District Magistrates 
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to look 
consequence 


who did not have sufficient time 
these institutions. The 
was the prevalence of unsatisfactory condi- 


after 


tions in Indian prisons. To remedy some of 
the ills, the first Indian Jails Committee 
made the following recommendations; (i) 
That Central Jails should be able to accom- 
modate prisoners of over one year sentence 
and that in order to avoid overcrowding, 
1000 
prisoners. (ii) That Inspectors-General of 


they should not house more than 


Prisons should be appointed in all provinces 
to inspect, supervise and direct the adminis- 
(iii) That sufficient 
buildings be constructed in all the jails to 


tration of prisons. 


adequately accommodate the prisoners. 


In pursuance of the recommendations of 
this committee, Central Prisons were con- 
structed in all the Provinces in India and 
Inspectors-General of also 


Prisons were 


appointed in course of time. 


This was the beginning of the prison 


reform movement in India. The movement 
continued slowly and gradually and slight 
improvements were effected in the prison 
system from time to time. 


The second All India Committee 
appointed in 1864. The main recommenda- 


was 
tions of the committee were:— 


(i) That each prison should be provi- 
ded with proper accommodation. 


(ii) Improvements should be effected 
in diet, clothing and bedding. The 
average death rate in jails then 
was 40 per millic. The committee 
attributed this high rate of mor- 
tality to lack of medical care and 
very hard labour to which prisoners 
were put. 


The committee recommended 
appointment of medical officers to 
each prison. 
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iv) It also recommended the segrega- 
tion of juvenile offienders from the 
adults and the habituals. Cellular 
accommodation was to be provided 
for at least 50¢¢ of the prison 
population. 

The third jail committee met in 1877 and 
reviewed the prison administration and the 
progess made. 


The fourth committee 1888-89 further 
laid down detailed instructions for the 
administration of the prisons. 


The fifth committee was in the form of a 
prison conference in 1892. It re-surveyed 
the entire prison administration and _ laid 
down detailed rules. 


The six and the last committee was by 
far the most important committee. It is 
known as the Indian Jails Committee 1919- 
1920. The Committee visited penal institu- 
tions in U. K; U. S. A., and the Far East 
before undertaking an intensive tour in India. 
The report of the committee is the basis of 
the modern prison administration in India. 

Under the constitutional changes effected 
by the Government of India Act 1919, the 
jail department was transferred from the 
control of the Government of India to the 
Provincial Governments. Changes introduced 
since then were the responsibility and con- 
cern of the Provincial Governments. 
Prison Reform in Uttar Pradesh from 
1920-1936.—Since the transfer of prison 
department to the Provinces in 1920, much 
was not achieved till the appointment of the 
U. P. Jails Enquiry Committee in 1929. 
Recommendations of a far reaching character 
were made by this committee. These were :— 

(1) The appoinment of Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General of Prisons to assist the 
Inspector-General in his heavy task; 

(ii) Appointments of whole-time Sup- 
erintendents of the larger district 
jails; 
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(tt) Establishment of the prison school 
for prison officers and prison 
guards; 

A proper system for the classification 
of prisons; 

Classification of Central Jails for 
the confinement of habituals and 
casuals separately ; 


Establishment of Borstal institutions 
for adolescents; 


Introduction of the 
Stage System”, 


(vit ‘Progressive 


(vit) Introduction of machinery in Jail 
Industries. 

(tx) Introduction of Probation system 
and appointment of Probation 
Officers and establishments of Dis- 
charged Prisoners Aid Societies 
for the aftercare and rehabilitation 
of the released prisoners. 


Most of the recommendations remained 
ineffective till the assumption of power by 


the popular Government in U. P. in 1937. 


Prison Reform from 1937-1939.—This 
was an era of profound activity in the realm 
of prison reform in U. P. Practically all the 
recommendations of 1922 committee were 
implemented. Apart from this, during this 
short period, three committees were formed 
to consider the problem of re-organisation 
of prisons. 


The result of this intensive activity was 
the birth of a large number of new institu- 
tions, which did not only improve the 
conditions in the prisons but contributed to 
the general penal reform and advancement 
of the scientific penological methods. A 
whole-time service of Superintendents of 
First Class District Jails was established. The 
first class district jails were provided with 
whole-time superintendents, whose exclusive 
duty was to look after the administration of 
the district jails. The former practice of 
Civil Surgeons holding charge of the first 
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class district jails was given up as they, duc 
to their own professional and administrative 
work, could not give adequate time to the 
work of these institutions. A Prison School 
for Prison Officers and warders was set up 
at Lucknow. A whole-time service of Proba- 
tion Officers was started U. P. Prisoners’ 
Release on Probation Act No. 8 of 1938 was 
enacted and received assent of the Governor 
on September 14, 1938. The Act provided 
for the release of certain classes of prisoners 
on probation under certain conditions. The 
U. P. Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, to 
help and guide the prisoners on release and 
to supervise the probation _ service 
established. As the work of prison and 
penal reform was in progress, the Congress 
Government resigned in 1939, and the era 
of reconstruction came to an abrupt stop. 


was 


Prison Reform in 1946.—The penal reform 
movement in this Stage again received a 
fillip with the advent of the present popular 
Government. On the resumption of power, 
the Government set itself upon the task left 
unfinished by it in 1939. The Government 
appointed the U. P. Jail Reforms Committee 
in 1946. I had the privilege of working as 
Member Secretary of the Committee. The 
Committee envisaged a large number of 
changes to modernize the penal system and 
to accord that treatment to the criminal 
which may be conducive to the realisation of 
a sense of responsibility and respectability 
which he definitely loses during the long pro- 
cess of his detection, detention and incarcera- 
tion. In recent years, a number of amenities 
and facilities has been accorded to the pri- 
soners with a view to establishing their rights 
as prospective citizens in a free country. 


It is essential to clear a misconception here. 
The amenities, facilities and conveniences 
accorded to the prisoners have been unfor- 
tunately misunderstood in certain quarters 
and there is an impression that such steps 
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will lead to the paupering of the prisoners. 
One of the basic principles of modern notions 
of correction and reformation is to recon- 
struct personality. This clearly 
necessitates restoration of self-respect and 
confidence and hope in the incarcerated 
individual. It is impossible to endow the 
personality with these assertions unless a 
human treatment is accorded to him. One of 
the measurcs used to infuse him with the sense 
desired is to accord him self-respect and 
facilities and conveniences with which an 
ordinary citizen is endowed. 


human 


The U. P. Jail Reforms Committee 1946 
bearing in mind the principles above 
enunciated, set itself upon the task of 
suggesting prison and penal reform on 
a scientific basis. 


Implementation of the Recommenda- 
tions.—The utility of any recommendation or 
suggestion lies in its implementation. The 
central subject of study and interest in the 
penal reform is the prisoner himself. Let 
us first consider what facilities and con- 
veniences have, of late, been accorded to him 
with a view to bringing about his reforma- 
tion, correction and rehabilitation. Man’s 
primary needs whether he be free or in 
bondage are clothing, food and shelter. 


Food.—Expert opinion is unanimous that 
variety in diet is a great necessity. In the 
sphere of food, considerable improvements 
have been effected. The most important 
achievement in this regard is the introduction 
of varicties in the meals of the prisoners. The 
emphasis has been laid on providing whole- 
some, nutritive and well-balanced food to 
the prisoners. Special dishes or meals are now 
regular feature on festive occasions and 
National celebrations. Special diet consists 
of Halwa and Puris at the following rate 
per prisoner; ghee % chattack for Halwa 
per head; mustard oil 14 chattacks for Pooris 
per head. In the hill districts, prisoners are 
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provided with a cup of tea. This ration is 
doubled during snow fall. 


Clothing —The pattern of some of the 
jail clothing was such that the prisoner lost 
his self-respect as his clothing was of such 
variety as was used by him only. The 
Committee realised that the clothing worn 
by a prisoner in a jail should, as nearly as 
possible, conform to the dress ordinarily 
worn by him outside the jail. To achieve 
this object, the former cap worn by the 
prisoner has now been replaced by Gandhi 
Cap. The black and red stripe which dis- 
tinguishes between the habitual and casual 
prisoner is gradually being removed. The 
life of the clothing has been reduced with a 
view to providing them with more and better 
types of apparels and this has resulted in 
better clad prisoners than before. The 
wooden disc worn by the prisoners to indicate 
date of sentences, date of expiry of sentence, 
classification of casual and habitual, in other 
words, the badge of bondage has been 
removed. The shaving of the head of the 
prisoners which was another sign of his 
incarceration has been abolished. The 
prisoners are now allowed to keep hair and 
moustauche as they wish unless they have to 
be shaved for medical reasons. 


Personal Hygiene—In the sphere of 
personal hygiene and sanitation, changes 
of far-reaching consequences have been 
attained. 


The old pattern latrines which are not 
good and do not afford sufficient privacy are 
being gradually replaced by new type latrines. 


The prisoners are allowed to receive 
articles for personal hygiene from friends 
outside the jail. They are allowed to have 
soap, oil and tooth powder and those on 
scavenging work are provided with 1 
chattack soap per head per week. 


Education—It is now universally re- 
cognized that we must educate our prisoners 
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and inspire them with moral and _ religious 
teachings. Our Jail Manual lays down that 
every convict, male or female, sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment or more who 
is under the age of 50 years, shall be liable 
to undergo instructions in reading, writing 
and arithmetic upto lower primary standard, 
unless he or she has been declared by the 
medical officer to be mentally and physically 
unfit to receive such education. Further, 
instructions may also be given to undertrial 
prisoners and prisoners sentenced to imprison- 
ment for less than three months if they so 
desire. Although this rule existed for con- 
siderable time, it was found that the present 
system of education was not satisfactory. 
Forty-two teachers have been appointed to 
the Central Jails and first class district jails 
to impart education to all prisoners. All 


prisons have launched literacy programme. 
Since the adoption of this scheme, the per- 
centage of literacy has gone up considerably. 
It is encouraging to note that 14,000 prisoners 
per year are imparted education in all the 


jails in this state. It has been reported from 
most of the jails that literate prisoners have 
evinced considerable interest in teaching 
their illiterate fellow prisoners. This has 
given considerable fillip to our adult literacy 
move. 


Over 38,000 books per year are being 
issucd to the prisoners from the jail libraries. 
This is indeed very encouraging and is an 
index of the interest taken in education. 

Soon on the improvement of cducational 
methods and standards in U. P. Jails, the 
question of the re-organisation of the jail 
libraries was taken up. A_ standardised 
catalogue of books has been prepared. It is 
divided into following sections:— 

Standard novels and short stories, standard 
poems, biographies of great men and women, 
life sketches, books for juveniles, books for 
adolescents, travels, scriptural and simple 


philosophical books. 
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Every year new books are purchased for 
the jail libraries and we expect to have well 
organised libraries, with an assortment of 
books in all U. P. Jails. Urdu, Hindi and 
English newspapers and magazines are 
subscribed by most of the jails for the benefit 
of the prisoners. It will be of interest to note 
that now we have two jail magazines edited, 
printed and published by the prisoners undet 
the guidance of the jail staff. Prabhat, 
prisoners monthly mazagine, is issued by the 
Model Prison, Lucknow, and Jagriti, a 
venture of the boys in the Juvenile Jail, 
Bareilly. 


Health and Discipline.—Great emphasis 
is laid on the health of the prisoners, Physical 
exercises and games are a regular feature of 
all jails. A regular detailed record of gain 
and loss in the weight of the prisoner is 
maintained. For want or space, it is not 
possible for me to quote detailed statistics. 
Suffice it to say that the figures are highly 
encouraging and give a truc picture of the 
state of health of the prisoners in U. P. Jails. 

Employment, Labour and Wages.—It was 
realized that the average prisoner in jail does 
between } to } of what would be done by 
every labourer of almost equal capacity. 
This was due to the fact that the labour was 
more or less a forced one. To produce better 
material and adequate quantity, it was con- 
sidered necessary that an atmosphere should 
be created in which it may be possible for the 
prisoner to work as a free man and. to put 
in the maximum amount of work. To 
achieve this object, a system of distribution 
of wages has been introduced in some of the 
important industrial jails and in the Modcl 
Prison, Lucknow. The types of labour 
which take away the self-respect of the con- 
victs have been abolished. 


Recreation.—To avoid the tedium of jail 
life, recreation of various types has now 
become a regular feature of jail programmes 
and activities. . Dramas. are regularly 
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enacted; jail weeks are organised Ram Lila 
during the Dassera period exhibitions of jail 
industries, Mushairas and Kavi Sammelans 
are some of the attempts made to make 
prisoners’ life normal and cheerful. 

Special institutions—There are two 
special types of institutions in the Uttai 
Pradesh Jails 
counterpart in any other State in the whole 
of the country. ‘These are the Model Prison 
and the Jail Training School. 

The Model Prison has been established 


on the lines of a self-sufficient colony with 


which do not have their 


its environment and working as similar to 
the outside world as possible. The inmates 
have perfect freedom to think and shape 
their lives, taking only as much help as they 
from the Officers who are their 
informants, guides and _ helpers. 


choose 
There is 
no force, no compulsion. They use methods 
of education, information and at best persua- 
sion to bring about the desired life and 
activities of the inmates. The inmates are 
given an opportunity to chalk out their 
programme and measure their progress from 


step to step through the different stages here. 


A detailed and personal study of the good 
conduct prisoners with sentences above five 
centre. 
Prisoner’s case history, family relationship, 


years is made at the reception 


social, economical and educational back- 


ground, police report, details of sentences and 


trials with reactions of the prisoners are 


collected and studied. His aptitude for 
industry, honesty and co-operation is judged 
by a team of qualified workers to make 
final selection for the Model Prison. 


A detailed medical examination, mental 
and emotional assessment and record of reac- 
tion and progress is maintained. Only such 
prisoners become eligible for the Model 
Prison as shown from their past social history, 
present conduct and work that they can be 
relied upon and have developed a keen 
desire to stand on their own legs. 


.better he lives. 


There is no free or unpaid for labour in 
this jail. All labour is paid and the standard 
of wages is more or less the same as outside. 
Thus the basic rate of payment is Rs. 1/8/- 
per day of 8 hours for unskilled labour. The 
more skilled the employment, the greater the 
rate of payment. It is the output that 
determines the income of the worker. The 
more he produces, the more he gets and 
The less he produces, the 
less the income and therefore more restricted 
are the amenities of life available to him. 


The jail has a canteen which offers com- 
mon amenities of life like bidies, tobacco, soap 
and oil, writing material, tea and sweets, 
indoor games, etc. The prisoners are allowed 
to spend their well-earned wages in _ the 
canteen to provide extra amenities of life. 
The management of the canteen as well as 
the kitchen is now in the hands of the 
inmates. The purchases are made by coupons 
or jail currency. 


The State realises from the inmates only 
the cost of maintenance and organisation 
while all the savings or income, deducting the 
cost of the maintenance is paid to the worker 
or credited to his account. Thus the profit 
and loss is directly linked with the efforts 
of the workers who, therefore, must aim both 
at individual efficiency as well as co-operation 
team advance to reap fullest benefit from 
the concern. 


One of the main features of the programme 
in this institution is to have confidence in 
the inmates and trust them to carry out 
responsible jobs under circumstances requir- 
ing personal control and honesty. Several 
batches of inmates have been allowed to visit 
places of interest in the city like the Zoo- 
logical Garden, Museum and historical build- 
ings, etc. A batch of inmates was allowed to 
participate in the Independence Day celebra- 
tions in the city for the whole day. They are 
permitted in batches to go to the neighbour- 
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ing Canal for a Swinm. The inmates have 
fully justified the trust and confidence placed 
in them. 


The whole population is divided into small 
groups of 20 to 30 men with a group guide 
for each, who generally lives a life of ex- 
ample. He reads, writes, plays with them, 
taking part as well as organising various extra 
curricular activities and off-time pursuits. 
He is like their elder brother to whom they 
look for true guidance and active co-operation 
which in their activities. A healthy rivalry 
between the various groups is encouraged 
stimulates them to a keen competitive spirit 
to fly high the banner of the group. 

The main sources of income of the institu- 
tion are the Cottage Industry, like handloom 
dairy farming and_ vegetable 

The plots are taken on rent by 


weaving, 
cultivation. 


the inmates who grow their own crops and 
sell the produce. 

The Model Prison offers to the inmates 
an opportunity to restore their faith in them- 


selves. ‘Those who had lost their self-respect 
are here to regain that, and those who still 


TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OF 
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‘Social Defence’ is a new approach. So 
far we have been talking in terms of Penal 
Reforms, which should have included, the 
full range of penal philosophy and practice, 
exemplified by the State machinery of Police, 
Prosecution, Magistracy, Judiciary and Jails, 
but during the past it has been synonymous 
with ‘Prison Reform’. This greatly limited 
the scope and benefits of the various reform 
movements. It is, therefore, necessary to 
state what is meant by ‘Social Defence’. 


Vedic religion, culture and social system 
made a concerted effort in providing that 
social defence, which the present day western 
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have, are here to maintain and foster it. 
This is accomplished besides other things by 
our avowed aim of changing the inmates 
from a liability that they are to the State 
into an asset. 

Jail Training School.—The Jail Training 
School, Lucknow, is the only institution in 
India to impart training in prison adminis- 
tration and correctional work. All categories 
of prison personnel are given scientific train- 
ing in prison administration, criminology, 
penology, juvenile delinquency, psychology 
and other allied subjects. The Jail Training 
School has been imparting training not only 
to the prison officers of Uttar Pradesh but of 
other States as well. Twenty-one Superin- 
tendents, one hundred and seventeen Deputy 
Jailors and eight hundred and seventy-five 
prison guards have been trained upto the 
last session. 

Before concluding, I may be allowed to 
submit that the Uttar Pradesh Jails have 
made a genuine attempt to raise the work 
of the prison personnel to that of scientific 


social work. 


CRIME 


S. Ray 


civilisation is desperately aiming to achieve. 
Justice then had more a moral and social 
meaning than legal. It was short, quick and 
without recriminations. 


The British Administration gave to this 
country the present Indian Penal Code, and 
prison system. The whole conception and 
structure was based on the system in use 
in the West. In conformity with the growing 
trends in penal reform there, mostly confined 
to jail reform, several All India Jail Reforms 
Committees were appointed between 1838 
and 1919. Thereafter, in 1935, with the 
introduction of Provincial Autonomy, the 
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subjects of jails was transferred to the pro- 
Recently there has been a 
wide awakening of social consciousness and 
in several States good progress and work has 
but that remains a_ closed 
the sister States, besides 
losing cohesion, co-operation and uniformity 
of the individual efforts. I[t is worthwhile 
examining if it would be preferable to have 
form of Central 
direction just as in subjects like Education, 
Health and the like. 


vincial domain. 


been done, 


chapter to 


some co-ordination and 


We have recently declared the Kepublic 
This envisages a 
healthy members 
without crime or criminals. Those who fail 
to come up to the expectations of social co- 
operation, need to be taken care of, treated 
and returned as socially helpful members. 
This new task has passed on to penal code, 
that was created for a very different purpose, 
Truc 
social security, as is now envisaged under 
‘Social Defence’, was never its guiding phi- 
It is important to lay down the 
principles that should guide the criminal law. 


of India a welfare State. 


co-operative society of 


namely, to run the administration. 


losophy. 


What is the purpose of the Criminal Law? 
If it is to protect society, should not crime 
be defined in terms of actual situation which 
brings about the disputcs, the social con- 
sequences that follow and the particular 
types involved? ‘To-day, the 
criminal code contains definitions of crime, 
without raising the question what is right 
It is concerned with discovering 
the illegal conduct and that being found out, 
impose the prescribed sentence. The offender 
cannot be divided into a criminal and human 
being. His anti-social expression is only one 
angle or manifestation of his larger per- 
sonality. Could we not find out all the facts 
and situations that played upon the man we 
have found to offend? Could not the func- 
tion of determining the guilt be separated 
from the function of imposing sentence or 


personality 


or wrong. 
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better still prescribing the treatment to be 
given to the culprit? 

If we admit that the idea is to provide 
“True Social Defence’, it needs be examined 
what real social defence is afforded by the 
existing 
Judiciary and the Prisons. Day after day, 
the compartmentalism between the various 
hands of administration is growing deeper 
and deeper. Under the impact of the old 
administrative rut separate sectional philoso- 
phies and aims are developing. This had 
lead, for instance, to the criticism that the 
police is meant for prosecution and once they 
get hold of a victim, they not only use full 
force but even resort to questionable ways 
and means to assure a successful prosecution. 
Our Justice is more legal than anything else 
and has been called ‘Blind’ and ‘Cold’. The 
deep rooted notoricty that jails are to torture 
and torment the inmates, completes that 
aweful picturc. It is necessary to take a 
total view of things and examine how far 
the existing machinery docs serve our chang- 
ing needs of the day. 

The Prison Rules and Regulations are 
based on the philosophy of “Few, 
Punishment. Vengeance and Deterrence”. 
Experience in the past and present day know- 
ledge, has long exploded the myth of Ven- 
geance and Deterrence being effective in 
preventing crime. It has brought out the 
baneful effects of ‘Fear Psychology’ and pro- 
ved the more dynamic powers of ‘Reward 
and Appreciation’ not tapped so far. It is 
high time we revised the whole set up of 
prisons, to suit the new conditions and define 
the role prisons are to play in furthering 
social defence. 

Our prisons are massive buildings, made 
secure by high walls, heavy iron bars, strong 
gates, locks and keys. The prisoners are 
locked behind the proverbial ‘seven locks’, 
and even by day, they are absolutely cut off 
from the werld outside. Are we certain, 
or do we make certain, that every man, s0 


systems of Police, 


Magistracy, 
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securely locked or chained, need necessarily 
be so restrained? Was it not possible to divert 
some of the attention, energy and expenses, 
now spent on security, towards more fruitful 
purposes? Could not some of the guards be 
replaced by guides and teachers? 


If our prisons are to serve as institutions 
for the Correction and Rehabilitation of the 
antisocial members, the working and manage- 
ment of these institutions has to be changed. 
The training and education of the prisoners 
has to take up the new aim. It will also 
be helpful to associate the inmates with the 
formulation and execution of this programme 
for uplifting and helping the inmates them- 
selves. How are the prisoners to be associated 
in the institutional programme for their edu- 
cation and training? How can their active 
and enthusiastic co-operation be enlisted? 
To what extent responsibility be transferred 
to the prisoners themselves in the manage- 
ment of these things? These questions need 


to be tackled. 


Imprisonment hits hard the dependants of 
At present he has 
no opportunity to help his friends and family 


the prisoners left outside. 


members from inside the jail. He is not 
only a parasite on his relations and the state 
but a positive source of inconvenience to 
Has the State any duties in respect 
of the dependants of the captive? If so, what 
and how could these be taken up? 


them. 


To-day, a prisoner, as he comes out of the 
jail, is not the same as he went in. He is a 
man minus his social status and self-respect, 
minus old professional place and skill, minus 
the old band of friends and helpers, minus 
all knowledge of the changes and develop- 
ments that have occurred during his long 


absence. Besides, he bears a stigma, is 
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shunned by most of the relations, is foreign 
at times to his own old home, village and 
land. He has been a parasite on his family 
members. His arrival does not help any 
one; it may create problems for many. The 
state takes no cognizance of the man, once 
he is let out of the prison gate, whatever his 
fate, except for an occasional check up by 
the police, and that too, not to find out his 
problems or help him to solve his difficulties, 
but to keep an eye how and when could he 
be used as the scape-goat for crime committed 
in that locality. For real social defence it 
becomes necessary for the State to prepare 
the prisoner for his release and give him 
protection and help till he is secure and fully 
well established in his new place. It is, 
therefore, necessary to discuss the hurdles 
and handicaps that surround a prisoner on 
release and how best these could be met and 
what programme should be sponsored to 
ensure complete rehabilitation and social 
defence. 


The experiment launched by the Uttar 
Pradesh Government at the Model Prison, 
Lucknow, is a step in this direction of tackl- 
ing some of these problems. We aim at 
providing an environment at this institution 
s similar to the outside world as possible by 
organising on the lines of a self-sufficient 
colony. Every inmate before admission passes 
through a rigorous educational training and 
selection and thereafter bears the res- 
ponsibility of earning his livelihood. Whatever 
extra he earns is his, which he can utilise 
on himself or send to his dependants outside. 
He is trusted to work without watch and 
ward, in and out of the jail precincts, some- 
times in the company of citizens outside. 
The results already obtained prove the 
practicability and utility of this philosophy 
and measure. 








JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Miss A. KULKARNI 


Juvenile Delinquency is the burning topic 
of the day. 


world is realising the importance of tackling 


Nearly every country in the 


Juvenile Delinquency, if crime is to be pre- 
vented. This problem has gained an even 
greater importance in the West since the in- 
cidence of the last World War. Many 
Western countries have found that during the 
war and after it, Juvenile Delinquency took a 
sudden upward rise. In India, it has also 
become an important and anxious problem 
whose solution is being sought in different 
states. The need for all India Legislation 
for dealing with child delinquents is at last 
That is to say, the Nation 
or the State is recognising its responsibility 
for the child. The State and its attitude 
to the child has been a subject of political 
As far back as Plato, 
this subject was one where opinions were 
For instance, Plato thought that 
children the the State, 
rather than of individual parents, and hence 
he advocated that they should be removed 
from the parents as early as possible and 
brought up for the good of the State. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that to-day 
the ultimate responsibility of the State to- 
wards the child has been almost universally 


being recognised. 


theory for many ages. 


passed. 


were property of 


recognised. 


I do not propose to take up your time in 
making general statements of a universal 
problem. After a very brief survey of 
Children Act work in the country as a whole, 
I will confine myself to Juvenile Delinquency 
in Bombay State in particular and the 


measures past and present for its prevention 
and cure taken by the State and by voluntary 
I will further go on to give 


organisations. 
a short synopsis of the problems that confront 
us to-day and assess the existing measures 
with relation to them and further thereby try 


to point out what future steps are necessary 
in order to deal with the problem adequately. 

There are in the country 3 other Children 
Acts, one in Delhi, one in Bengal, and one in 
Madras. They are all based more or less 
indirectly on the English Children Act of 
1908 or the Bombay Children Act. As far 
as I can make out the Reformatary Act of 
1897 is not repealed in Delhi or Bengal, 
there are hardly any Certified Schools and 
the Acts operate on a very small scale and 
moreover appear to be totally inadequate as 
compared to the problem. In Madras, the 
Children Act of 1920 with amendments still 
continues to be in force. There are 5 
certified schools and about 200 and odd 
boarding schools run by mission and volun- 
tary organisations which are used for indi- 
vidual cases on fit person basis. There is 
another amended Act which is still to be 
passed and enforced; a very go-ahead, and 
forceful piece of legislation it purports to be. 
Properly enforced, I am of opinion it may 
stop or lessen at least the inevitable flow of 
waifs and strays from Madras State to other 
States, particularly Bombay. Madras, how- 
ever, is ahead of other States in one respect, 
viz., its Probation Officers. It has appointed 
Probation Officers in every district of its 
State and this is a great help in enquiries. 
In Bombay, we have still to establish a 
complete provincial cadre of Probation 
Officers. We have a cadre but the officers 
are lent to voluntary organisations running 
Remand Homes on foreign service conditions 
while others like the C. A. S. engage their 
own. There is a Probation of Offenders Act 
in Uttar Pradesh and Probation Officers 
have been appointed and there are one or 
two hostels for young offenders. 


At a recent conference called by the 
Hon’ble Minister for Education in 1949, a 
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certain amount of data was collected, and 
the problem of juvenile delinquency was 
aired. Suggestions were called for a proposed 
All India legislation for the control and 
treatment of desitute and delinquent children. 
The Bombay State representative, the Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools, sent such a 
draft very much on the lines of the amended 
Children Act of 1949. There is, however, 
no further news on the subject. 

Let me now turn to the Bombay State. 
Upto the passing of the Bombay Children 
Act in the Bombay State in 1924, and 
enforcing of it in 1927, there was no real 
legal provision for preventing children from 
falling into delinquency. The Reformatory 
Act of 1897 only provided that a boy of 
over 7 and under 15 could be detained in a 
reformatory instead of prison if thought 
necessary. It did not provide for girl offen- 
ders at all. The child, however, if he could 
not offer bail, had to be lodged in the police 
lock-up and he stood his trial with adults in 
the adult court. He could be sent to prison 
instead of a reformatory and as for preven- 
tive measures, for removing him from an 
undesirable environment prior to commission 
of any offence, there was none. The Bombay 
Children Act, however, marked a new step 
in the approach towards Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Three-fourth’s preventive, it provid- 
ed for the care and removal and treatment 
of four types of children, viz., the destitute, 
the uncontrollable, the victimised, and the 
young offender. Further it made no distinc- 
tion between girl and boy. For three years 
after the Act was passed, from 1924-27, it 
merely remained on the statute book as there 
was no adequate machinery for enforcing 
it. The machinery required for enforcing a 
children act like the Bombay Children Act, 
which in its turn is based on the English 
Children Act 1908, is five-fold. The necessary 
ingredients are a Juvenile Court, a Remand 
Home, Probation Officers, institutions for 
detention, care, and treatment of juveniles 
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and It was in 1926, due to 
agitation by the Vigilance Association and 
the League of Mercy, two organizations 
which exist to the present day in Bombay, 
the former dealing with rescue work and 
the prevention of prostitution, and the latter 
dealing with all kinds of social welfare work 
mainly among Anglo-Indians, that public 
opinion was roused sufficiently and as a 
result of called at the 
Secretariat, it was decided that a completely 
new organisation was necessary for dealing 
with this new type of social work and the 
Childrens’ Aid Society was born, with the 
aim of working the Childrens’ Act in the 
Bombay City and Suburbs, providing a 
Remand Home for the housing of children 
taken charge of under the act and employing 
probation officers. The Umerkhadi Children’s 
Home, was started on 1-5-28 with the idea 
that the maximum amount of accommoda- 
tion necessary for about 25 
children. Today the home accommodates 


after care. 


two conferences, 


would be 


roughly 500-600 and congestion has become 
a perennial headache. Now in 1951, there 
are 28 Remand Homes in Bombay State and 
23 Juvenile Courts functioning. At the time 
when the Children Act was passed, there 
were two reformatories in the Bombay State, 
the Yeravada Reformatory which was for- 
merly a juvenile jail, and the David Sassoon 
Reformatory which started as a _ ragged 
school. Both these institutions became ine 
dustrial schools and were certified as fit for 
the reception of children committed by the 
Courts under the Act. Both are walled 
institutions. Today, there are 25 certified 
schools including these in the State and 
77 other institutions and organizations have 
been recognised as “fit persons” for the 
reception of certain individual children 
committed under the Act. The Children’s 
Act itself has been amended, almost in toto, 
in 1949. A Borstal School Act exists, dealing 
with young-offenders between the age of 
16 and 21, the Children Act limit being 
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sixteen, and there is one Borstal school at 
Dharwar which accommodates about 500 
lads. There is no Borstal institution for girls, 
though it has been on the state reconstruc- 
tion plan for over 10 years. A Probation of 
Offenders Act has been passed in 1948 and 
enforced in most of the leading cities, viz., 
Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad, etc. Probation 
Officers have been appointed for dealing 
with such probationers under the Act, who 
may be of any age over 16 But no hostels exist 
for such probationers anywhere in the State. 
A Beggar Act has also been passed and 
Section 5 deals with juvenile beggars. So 
In the Juvenile 
Court in Bombay alonc, we deal with a 
rough average of 5,000 to 6,000 cases a year, 
yet if we walk the streets of Bombay what do 


much for the legal side. 


we sec? Crowds of children begging at every 
hus stop and tram stop; wandering in rags 
on railway stations doing hamali or cooly 
work; hanging around and pilfering from 
all the markets; sneaking into the docks and 
wharfs and quaysides, taking part in orga- 
nised theft. The city is overrun with destitute 
children. The court is overwhelmed with 
applications from parents regarding uncon- 
trollables. 
juvenile hawkers, hawking without licences, 
travelling without tickets, hanging from foot- 
boards, and causing destruction of railway 
It is nearly 


The railways are teeming with 


compartments and carriages. 
24 years since the Children Act was passed 
and on paper, the development made in 
this direction seems remarkable. But a com- 
parison with the actual situation as described 
above shows that it is not adequate to meet 
the enormity thereof. A scrutiny of figures 
shows that over 60% of the children taken 
charge of in Bombay and greater Bombay 
come from outside the State. They are 
wanderers from up-country, the majority 
being from Madras. Experience shows that 
when these children are repatriated, they 
return within a short time to Bombay and 
are arrested afresh. It has been noted also that 


a child who first is arrested as a destitute 
very often returns as a delinquent. A further 
scrutiny of figures shows that during the last 
10 to 12 years the incidence of rescue cases 
has also risen. By rescue cases I meant 
victims of sexual offence, of cruelty, kidnap- 
ping, etc. It is also noted that destitution 
itself has increased to a frightening degree. 
Further that offence has become to a certain 
extent more serious, more organised, and 
more complicated. Upto 1949 children who 
were co-accused with adults could be and 
very often were tried and disposed of by 
adult courts even though they may be re- 
manded in the Remand Home pending trial. 
The amended Act of 1949 has made that 
impossible. ‘The child now is dealt with by 
the Juvenile Court and at the most can 
only appear as a witness in the adult court. 
Further this amended act has also provided 
that even sessions offences can be dealt with 
by the juvenile court when the juvenile is 
the offender. Accordingly murder and rape 
and culpable homicide come to the Juvenile 
Court. You will note that the principle 
and the motive behind these amendments is 
very far advanced. Further the Juvenile 
Court in Bombay State must have at least 
one woman sitting on the bench. In Bombay 
we find also women probation officers dealing 
with boys’ cases and men with girls’. There 
is no particular discrimination between the 
sexes unless in any individual case such dis- 
crimination should be found necessary. Here 
again the framework is very sound. How is 
it then that inspite of all this theory and 
legislation juvenile delinquency is not on the 
wane in Bombay State? Let me give you an 
idea of the way in which a juvenile court can 
dispose of cases under the Children Act. A 
child can be kept with parents or relations 
or individuals who are found to be fit with or 
without supervision. It can be referred to a 
psychiatrist and attendance at a child guid- 
ance clinic can be made a condition of the 
bond. It can be committed to a certified 
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school or a ‘fit person’ institution until it 
attains the age of cightcen years. It can be 
fined or its guardian can be fined on its 
behalf. It can be released on probation of 
good conduct. It can be repatriated on its 
own bond. It can be admonished and dis- 
charged. These disposals are sufficiently 
wide to include within their 
multiplicity of individual needs, and yet we 
find ourselves very often at our wits’ end 
to dispose of cases according to individual 
need, What is the reason for this? 

First and foremost is the lack of educa- 
and the prevalence of 
Second is the lack of institutions and the 
paucity of organizations for social welfare. 
Third is the ignorance and lack of enthu- 
siasm in public opinion. Fourth is the inade- 
quacy of social welfare legislation and state 
Fifth is the irresponsibility of local 
authorities. Sixth is the immensity of the 
country, the multiplicity of religions, races, 
castes, creeds and languages. Seventh is the 


scope, a 


ignorance. 


tion 


help. 


lack of any one level in the country’s whole 
culture and cighth is the underlying poverty 
of the country as a whole. This is a very 
rough and ready description of the causes. 
Fach of these can be analysed into hundreds 
of other causes. Let us see what each of these 


causes leads to:—- Ignorance and lack of 
education means a darkness as regards any 
new law, movement, opinion, development 
whatsoever. Lack of education among chil- 
dren means a blank in childhood, during the 
most formative years, a lack of guidance, 
inability to learn pro-social thoughts, and 
actions, and the possibility of becoming a 
prey to anti-social elements. Lack of institu- 
tions means that there is no place to send 
even those children that are taken charge 
of in time, and this therefore leads to a 
negation of any positive child welfare. The 
paucity of organisations means people arc 
not sufficiently interested to take a step out 
of their accustomed routine and help those 
who are less fortunate than themselves. 
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This itself is an indication of the lack of 
public opinion. A public thet can calmly 
and quictly let homeless children wander on 
the streets and beg and lic and steal and not 
take sufficient action for the prevention of 
such happenings, is a public that has some- 
This 


parti- 


thing emotionally or mentally wrong. 
is not a problem that affects any one 
cular province or state. It affects the whole 
nation, and therefore must be treated on 
To-day’s delinquents are 
tomorrow’s criminals. Expenditure today on 
delinquents means saving tomorrow on crimi- 
nals. Let me give an example from life. 

In Bombay recently a dacoity occurred in 
the Central Bank, in respect of Rs. 2,28,000. 
The case aroused my interest. On making 


a national basis. 


enquiries and delving into records, I found 
that two at least if not three of the four cul- 
prits were persons who had as children been 
charged before the Juvenile Court with 
theft, and house-breaking etc. and who had 
committed for lack of sufficient 
varicty in institutions to one of the large 
industrial schools, housing 400 inmates. The 
wrong type or shall we say the inadequate 
training and reformative measures in dealing 
with these particular delinquents resulted 
in a large loss to the state, in actual hard 
cash. This is merely an illustration of the 
point. By inadequacy of state help, I mean 
that there is no way in which the state 
helps, for instance, its old citizens, its un- 
healthy or diseased citizens, its infirm or 
crippled citizens, its handicapped children, 
its unwanted or illegitimate children. No 
doubt there are free hospitals, ordinary, as 
well as leper and mental, but how many 
people gain admission, or treatment? And 
how long do they have to wait? How many 
T.B. Patients get free beds in sanatoriums? 
What is the number of free clinics as 
compared with the population? What is the 
state of medical examination and treatment 
in private schools as well as state schools? 
And you will get an idea of what I mean. 


to be 
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By irresponsibility of local authority, I mean 
to say that delinquency is a civic problem, 


just as much as leprosy, lunacy, sanitation, 


transport, all humanly. Poverty can lead to 
Jack of recreation which in its turn can lead 
to delinquency. Poverty leads to monotony 
the which 
causes the child to abscond to distant places 
and become indifferent to his family, or 


and unattractiveness of home 


makes his family to become indifferent to 
him. 
Bowlby recently at the Tavistock Clinic into 
the cases of 45 juvenile delinquents as com- 
with 43 
coming from homes almost parallel, reveals 
that in a majority of the cases the delinquent 
is a child who has been separated from his 


A research carried out by Dr. John 


pared non-delinquent juveniles 


parents during his childhood due to some 
circumstances or other, and which has helped 
him to become what is called, for lack of 
any other pharscology, and 
child. By this is meant a child who appears 
to be sufficicnt unto himself, having no emo- 
tional contact or affection for any 
human being. It is almost impossible to 
touch the real feclings of such a child, as 
he is locked up in an ivory tower, so to 


“affectionless” 


other 


say, and there is no bridge to cross in order 
to contact him. This little book caught my 
vividly. The reason being 
that I myself during my dealings with chil- 
dren these fourteen years, have often come 


attention very 


across such children and found it impossible 
ever to gain their confidence or friendship, 
and yet I think that in India the problem 
of the “affectionless” child is more a prob- 
lem of the city rather than the country side. 
It is only when the child has been separated 
from his family, home and parents for a 
sufficiently long period that he becomes 
“affectionless”. That is why, I lay such 
emphasin on a nationwide programme. Un- 


Miss A. KULKARNI 


less we are able to stop this terrific immi- 
gration of children from the villages to the 
cities, I do not think that we can ever suc- 
ceed in any measures for dealing with delin- 
quent children. This would mean a terrific 
initial research, planning, organisation and 
expenditure. But now is the time to begin. 
The longer we leave it the more it will 
iester. 


To come down to hard tasks, it is neces- 
sary to deal with the problem on all levels 
and all fronts. For instance, it is necessary 
to have pecuniary aid for the infirm, phy- 
sically unfit and old persons in the state, 
so that they may not be a burden on the 
able bodicd, whose earning capacity is grow- 
ing less day by day. 
established for handicapped children, men- 
tal, physical and emotional. There must be 
small homes established for children of diffe- 
rent types, the orphan, the spoilt child, the 
young thief, the sexual offender, etc. These 
institutions must be many and must be small. 
We _ need number of social 
workers adequately trained and adequately 
paid, who can deal with family case-work, 
as well as juvenile court work. We need a 
large number of hostels and shelters where 
young boys and girls can be housed and sent 
for training in different occupations when 
they are required to be removed from 
home, and also where young men and wo- 
men could live and go out to work. We need 
an enormous number of occupational and 
technical classes conducted in the mornings 
and evenings, where children could be sent 
for acquiring interest and knowledge of some 
constructive hobby. We need rest homes 
and holiday camps where manual labourers 
and poorly paid clerical workers and their 
families could go for cheap holidays. 


Institutions must be 


an enormous 








INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Recommendations of the Fifth Annual 


Session 


Section I. 
“PLANNING RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT” 


Chairman: Sardar Tarlok Singh, Dy. 
Secretary, Planning Commission, Govern- 
ment of India, New Delhi. 


Secretary: Mrs. P. Parijatham Naidu, 
Welfare Officer, Women’s Section, Govern- 
ment of Madras. 


Recorder: Shri Sugata Dasgupta, Lec- 

turer, Baroda School of Social Work. 
This Section recommends: 

1. That the social and economic factors 
in the development of a rural community 
have to be viewed in an integrated way. For 
community development on sound lines, 
therefore, equal emphasis on social services 
and community amenities such as adequate 
environmental conditions, health, education 
and recreation is necessary as 0a economic 
factors such as increasing agricultural pro- 
duction, provision of supplementary occu- 
pations, fair return to the tiller of the soil, 
equitable distribution of the product within 
the rural community and an appreciation of 
the relation between population and_ re- 
sources. 


2. That steps be taken to improve condi- 
tions of living in rural areas, to provide an 
increasing volume of non-agricultural em- 
ployment in the villages and to ensure edu- 
cational facilities for people of different ages, 
these are essential items in any programme 
of development. While land reform and 
improved methods of agriculture are con- 
sidered essential to increased production, 
rural economy cannot be built on agricul- 
ture alone. It has to be supplemented by 
cottage industries and other forms of work. 

3. That the principle of co-operation in 
a number of social and economic activities 


17 


should be increasingly applied and that a 
strong community organisation should be 
built up in the village. 


4. That to bring about changes in rural 
life on a scale which would at all be ade- 
quate, there is need for the leadership of 
the trained social worker; it is essential that, 
within the broad frame-work of the national 
plan, the plan of a village should arise from 
within itself and should express its needs as 
felt by the people themselves. Those who 
wish to work in villages, have first to under- 
stand the village, accept its ways of life and 
become one with it. The aim must always 
be to secure and develop the participation 
and initiative of the people. 


5. That since the leadership of the upper 
classes in the villages, who had hitherto re- 
presented the whole community, was now 
breaking down, it is, therefore, necessary to 
look for and stimulate the growth of leader- 
ship among the lower class people in the 
village. 


6. That on the part of government the 
following action is necessary: 


(i) to create an efficient extension 
service, reaching every village and 
in close touch with individual 


families, 

to secure that every public servant 
realises his obligations and performs 
his duties so as to remove the 
difficulties of the people, 

to ensure that whatever assistance 
the Government has to provide, 
in particular, in the matter of sup- 
plies, reaches the people at the 


(tit) 
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right time, efficiently, and in ade- 
quate measure. 


7. That the growth of basic education 
has to be stimulated by every possible means, 
so that the rural community can largely 
meet its own requirements and can inculcate 
those attitudes to work which are essential 
to the continuous growth of a community. 


8. That in view of the inadequacy of 
existing facilities for training workers and, 
even more, women workers, the development 
of special methods and facilities be empha- 
sized to train social workers, specially 
workers from among the villagers. It might 
be necessary first to give a course of general 
education and then follow it up with more 
specialized training. 


9. That the best results can be secured if 
there is co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and social service organisations engaged 
in constructive work. While giving financial 
assistance, the should have 
administrative arrangements to ensure that 
the money is well spent. 


Government 


10. That close co-ordination be secured: 


(a) between various Government orga- 
nisations in the field of 
activity ; 


samc 


(b) between various Government orga- 
nisations and agencies engaged in 


different fields of rural develop- 
ment; 

(c) between Government agencies and 
social service organisations; 

(d) between professional social workers 
and voluntary workers; and 

(e) between legislative and exccutive 
action. 


11. That there be extensive training pro- 
grammes for all types of workers, whether 
working for the Government or for social 
service agencies or voluntary workers. 


12. That research be organised in methods 
or techniques of development. 


13. That special attention be paid by 
social workers, and in particular, women 
workers to family welfare. 


14. That programmes of work be drawn 
in close relation to local and_ regional 
conditions and requirements. 


15. That such activitics be developed that 
aim at the best utilization of all local re- 
sources, such as, water, human and animal 
wastes, raw materials etc. 


16. That attention be focussed on practi- 
cal programmes with an immediate bearing 
on the well-being of the community and on 
its capacity for ensuring increased produc- 
tion. 


Section II 
“PLANNING WELFARE IN INDUSTRY” 


Chairman.—Shri N. S. Mankiker, Chief 
Adviser (Factories), Government of India, 
New Delhi (and in whose absence owing to 
unforeseen reasons, Dr. H. P. Dastur, 
Medical Officer, Department of Industrial 
Health, Tata Industries Ltd., Bombay pre- 
sided over the second Sectional meeting). 


Secretary.—Shri L. Mookerjee, Welfare 
Officer, Bata Shoe Co., Ltd., Batanagar. 


Recorder.—Shri J. A. Panakal, Personnel 
Officer, Tata Iron and Steel Co., Jamshed- 
pur. 


Subject 1.—‘Educational, Recreational, 
Health and Housing Services for the indus- 
trial worker and his family. 

Recommendations.—1. This Conference 
believes that lack of proper housing is the 
root cause of the many evils—both m urban 
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and rural areas. It notes with satisfaction 
the priority given by the Planning Commis- 
sion to industrial housing in the plan. It is 
aware that finance is the real difficulty in 
this matter but with the establishment of 
compulsory provident fund for industrial 
workers, the difficulty of finance might be 
got over to some extent. It favours the idea 
of using the Provident Fund amount for the 
provision of housing as suggested by the 
Commission, 

2. The Conference feels that it is necessary 
to provide for workers, in the interest of 
industrial efficiency, certain welfare facilities 
outside the coverage of the Factories Act, 
1948. 


In this connection it welcomes the steps 
undertaken by some enlightened employers 
of establishing welfare funds. It also wel- 
comes the contemplated legislation regarding 
the Welfare Trust Fund by Government, 
but desires that this should be passed in all 
its further stages as early as possible. 

It also notes with satisfaction that the 
labour community welfare centres established 
in some parts of the country are giving good 
results and recommends that this activity 
should be encouraged. 


It firmly believes, however, that the above 
activities can only be established and worked 


satisfactorily if the modern conference 
method of employers, workers and Govern- 
ment collectively deciding the organisation 
of such funds and its utilisation, is adopted. 
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Subject 2.—‘Minimum Wages and Social 
Security’ 


1, The Conference feels that in the matter 
of legislative provisions regarding regulation 
of wages, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 
and the proposed legislation regarding fair 
wages is adequate for the time being. The 
Conference, however, emphasises the need 
for speedy and effective implementation of 
these legislative measures. 


2. In the opinion of the Conference, the 
Minimum Wages Act is essentially social in 
its concept. The effective implementation 
of all social legislation should ensure an 
improvement in the existing conditions. Lest 
it may give rise to a tendency to maintain the 
status quo, the Conference recommends that 
Government should review the wages fixed 
in different States under the Minimum Wages 
Act and take effective steps to see that the 
Act is implemented with a view to achieving 
its social objective. 


3. The Conference welcomes Government’s 
decision to bring into immediate operation 
the Employees State Insurance Act, 1948 in 
Delhi and Kanpur and suggests that im- 
mediate measures should be taken to extend 
the Act to other industrial areas. 


4. The Conference recognises the urgent 
need for some provision to safeguard the 
future of workers and in this connection 
welcomes Government’s decision to institute 
a scheme of compulsory provident fund in 
six major industries in India. 


Section III 
“PLANNING ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL WORK AND TRAINING OF 
SOCIAL WORKERS” 


Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Far Eastern 
Social Welfare Representative, 
Technical Assistance Admini- 
stration, United Nations, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 


Chairman: 


Secretary: 


Shri J. S. Mathur, Faculty 


Member, Delhi School of Social 
Work, Delhi. 


Shri V. M. Kulkarni, Principal, 
Handicrafts Teachers’ Training 
College, Bombay. 


Recorder: 
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In accordance with the general consensus 
of opinion the Conference expresses the fol- 
lowing views and makes the following recom- 
mendations on ‘Planning Administration of 
Social Work and Training of Social Workers’ 
viz.:— 


1. The Conference is of the opinion that 
for giving proper direction to scientific social 
work in the country, the philosophy of social 
work needs to be crystallized from time to 
time, based on the changing dynamics of the 
social structure and the changing outlook 
on the role of the State and the status of the 
citizen based on the concept of the inter- 
dependence of the individual and the com- 
munity with the respective rights and obliga- 


tions of both. 


2. In consonance with such philosophy of 
social work the Conference recommends that 
social workers and welfare institutions should 
maintain intimate contacts with the people 
whose welfare is to be encompassed, and their 
views given due consideration with regard to 
their needs and methods to be adopted for 
meeting them. 


3. In view of the expanding social services 
for meeting the various needs of the com- 
munity, the Conference recommends that 
while helping handicapped, disabled or 
dependent individuals or groups, care should 
be taken that their will and capacity for 
self-help and self-reliance are not damaged 
or weakened but encouraged and _streng- 
thened. 


4. In view of the recommendation of the 
Planning Commission to establish 500 com- 
munity centres in various parts of the country 
within the next five years, which proposal is 
welcomed by the Conference, it is recom- 
mended that the Government may provide as 
many trained social welfare officers as possible 
to go round the country to help in organising 
such community centres with the co-operation 
of the local people, continuing such assistance 
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until the local people are able to conduct the 
centre themselves, and to continue to super- 
vise them thereafter with a view to seeing that 
set standards of work and efficiency are 
maintained. 


5. In developing social services, the Con- 
ference recommends that the preventive as- 
pect of social services may be emphasized 
more than the palliative aspect and social 
welfare be considered as a state of complete, 
positive individual and national well-being 
and not merely as a post-mortem treatment 
of specific social ills. 


6. As regards the employment of techniques 
of social work and approach the Conference 
recommends that wholesale imitation of 
techniques evolved in a foreign milieu may 
be avoided and successful techniques be 
adapted to suit local conditions while 
attempting individual rehabilitation or tack- 
ling the larger social problems of the com- 
munity. 


7. The Conference recognises the need and 
desirability of the co-existence of State spon- 
sored social welfare services and their expan- 
sion side by side with voluntary welfare effort 
at the national and locai levels under the 
existing socio-economic conditions of the 
country. 


It further recommends that with a view 
to avoiding overlapping or duplication of 
effort and consequent wastage of resources, 
close co-ordination be established amongst 
the various Governmental Ministries, depart- 
ments and agencies inter se and between the 
welfare activity of Governmental and volun- 
tary welfare organisations. 


8. The Conference is of the opinion that 
such co-ordination can be best brought about 
by creating a Ministry of Social Affairs at the 
Centre and in the States and departments of 
public welfare at the Municipal and local 
levels. If for reasons of finance or availability 
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of trained personne] this is not possible, the 
Conference recommends such co-ordination 
through the appointment of inter-depart- 
mental co-ordination committees, Boards with 
joint representation, or through such other 
pertinent methods. 


9. In view of the expanding nature of 
social welfare services in a welfare State the 
need for a steady and assured provision of 
finance would be imperative. The Con- 
ference recommends that various sources of 
revenue be tapped and allocated for such 
services ¢. g., 


(a) Through the provision of an in- 
creasing share for social welfare 
activities from the general revenue 
of the State. 


Through a special tax or taxes 
earmarked for specific social welfare 
purposes. 

Gifts, donations and _ collection 
through community chests, etc. 


Contributions by the beneficiaries 
themselves through services charges 
for services, rendered and through 
group or institutional labour. 


10. The Conference is of the opinion that 
in the existing conditions of the country both 
voluntary and professional social workers are 
required in large numbers and that both 
have an important role to play in the field 
of social welfare and improving the standards 
of living of the people. The Conference, 
however, also strongly feels that training for 
voluntary social workers is as essential even 
if at a lower level as it is for the professional 
social workers (at a higher level). Both the 
voluntary and professional social workers 
further require the same virtues, qualities 
and attitudes for social work and need to 
have knowledge of well-tried skills and 
techniques of approach and rehabilitation, 
even though at different levels of competence. 
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11. In view of the above the Conference 
recommends that facilities for training of 
social workers of different categories, both 
voluntary and professional, and at different 
levels be expanded and increased to meet 
the growing need of trained workers in the 
various fields of social welfare. 


12. With a view to the implementation 
of these recommendations for which both 
voluntary and professional social workers 
expressed great urgency, the Conference 
appoints the following Committee, with 
powers to co-opt, to report on the framing 
of training courses for various categories and 
levels of professional and voluntary social 
workers, giving attention, inter alia, to 


(a) The categories of trained social 
workers needed in the various fields 
of welfare activities. 


The levels at which training may 
be imparted to them. 


The minimum qualifications for 
admission to training at various 
levels and categories. 

The contents and duration of the 
courses to be given. 

The institutions which could im- 
part such training. 

The extent to which such facilities 
for training may be expanded. 


Such other matters or points per- 
taining to the proposal of training 
social workers, as contained in the 
fuller Sectional Report separately 
submitted. 


Dr. J. M. Kumarappa 
Miss Dorothy V. Moses 
Dr. Miss P. H. Vakharia 
Dr. B. H. Mehta 

Mrs. A. J. Matthai 

Mrs. M. K. Vellodi 
Mrs. G. R. B. Billimoria 
Mr. B. Chatterjee 
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The Conference further recommends that 
as far as possible, this Committee should 
submit its report to the Executive Committee 
of the Conference by 30th June 1952 at the 
latest, for such action as the Executive 
Committee may think proper and adequate 
for its implementation; and the Executive 


Committee should report again at the next 
Annual Session of the Conference as to the 
action taken on this recommendation of the 
Fifth Session of the Conference. The Com- 
mittee may also bear in mind the report of 
the Committee on Standardization of Courses 
of Schools of Social Work appointed by the 
Government of India. 


Section IV 
“PLANNING SOCIAL DEFENCE” 


Chairman: Dr. Walter C. Reckless, U. N. 
Expert on Criminology and 
Visiting Professor, Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 
Secretary: Dr. A. S. Raj, Superintendent, 
Model Prison, Lucknow, U. P. 
Recorder: Shri V. Gopalan Lecturer 
Facultly of Social Work, M. S. 
University of Baroda. 
Subjects: (1) Treatment and Prevention 
of Adult Crime. 
(2) Treatment and Prevention 
of Juvenile Delinquency. 
This Conference recommends: 

1. Some Advisory and Co-ordinating ser- 
vice at the centre be established to assist in 
the prevention and treatment of crime and 
delinquency, in the various States. 


2. A nation-wide Probation Act be adopted 
and probation service in all districts be 
established. 


3. Whole-time after-care service for 
Juvenile and for Adult offenders discharged 
from correctional and penal Institutions be 
introduced like-wise in all districts, more 
likely grafted on to whole-time probation 
service. 


4. The Model Children’s Act should be 
adopted by the centre at an early date and 
implemented in all the States. 


5. Police Departments should establish 
Juvenile Aid Bureaus under trained and 
educated police officers who can screen the 
complaints against Juveniles properly and 
approach the problem of delinquency in a 
more social manner. 


6. The appointment of women Magistrates 
in Juvenile Courts and trained women 
workers in Reception Homes and Schools for 
juvenile delinquents. 


7. The adult jails should be smaller and 
more specialised to ensure rehabilitation. 


8. The development of a classification unit, 
composed of Psychiatrists, Sociologists, Psy- 
chologists, Social workers and Medical 
Officers, to diagnose the treatment needs of 
newly admitted prisoners in a Reception 
Prison to which all prisoners of the State 
should be sent from Courts. 


9. Probation workers, After-care workers, 
Welfare Workers in Prisons, Borstals, Reform 
Schools, as well as Superintendents and 
Deputy Superintendents receive specialised 
Post Graduate training hereafter. 
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PRIME MINISTER’S ADDRESS 


The Prime Minister of India, Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking at the fifth 
annual session of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, said: 


I do not quite know what you cxpect 
me to say at the present moment. I should 
like of course to express my decp appreciation 
not only of the subject but also of the work 
that is being done by an organization like 
yours. I can hardly make any valuable con- 
tribution. 


As you know, for some time past during 
the last month or more, I have been travelling 
a lot all over the country. I have been doing 
it rather intensively and coming into contact 
with vast mass of the people of India and 
I am overcome by sensations of various 
kinds. Certainly one of the sensations is 
how much work needs to be done. The 
second is how fricndly our people, if properly 
approached, can be and how they are willing 
to follow advice, provided it comes from 
friendly sources and they understand it. 
They have to be approached properly, not 
in any patronising or superior way. 


Then with regard to the problem of popu- 
lation of India, it docs not seem to me that 
we should look at it in terms of economists or 
statisticians who look upon the masses as 
figures in columns. Figures in a column may 
help us with some information about them 
but they do not help us to get into the 
human element, into thcir individual lives, 
outlooks, hopes and fears. That is the 
province of the social worker, not of the 
politicians, statisticians or economists who 
always think in terms of numbers, statistics, 
columns of figures and masses indistinguish- 
able from each other. 


The question now is—how is one to pro- 
ceed about it? Organizations like yours not 
only perform an extremely useful service but 


essential service. Generally speaking, the 
so-called reformist organizations tend to 
become rather narrow in outlook. They try 
to function in a sectarian way,—sectarian 
not in the religious sense. As soon as you get 
the idea that you are doing them any good, 
you cannot do any good to them. Somehow 
you must create some other idea, an idea 
of fellow-fecling, of equality. Otherwise you 
will fall into a class apart, and though you 
may be looked at from a distance and res- 
pected, you will not be confided in. So how 
to do this and how to think in terms of 
widening spheres of influence in your work. 
That work must have the individual as a 
nucleus, which 
helps, not hampers. The environment helps 
the individual and the individual helps the 
environment. Both are necessary. 

How to create the environment is somewhat 
difficult for the average social reform worker. 
Gandhiji was probably, essentially and basi- 
cally, a social reformer apart from anything 
else. But he did not talk so much of social 
‘eform. There have been social reformers, 
men and women, in India working for some 
generations at least. I am talking of modern 
times, not old times. No doubt they did 
fine work but they hardly affected the people 
of India, the masses. They affected the 
educated circles, they affected some indivi- 
duals, but the masses of India remained 
totally unaffected. Their language was 
different from that of the mass language, 
whatever it was. Then Gandhiji comes, he 
does not talk so much about social reforms; 
he takes up specific things. Everything that 
he dabbled in was somehow or other con- 
nected with a large number of people, with 
the masses. He dabbled in_ individual 
matters too. But generally speaking his 
approach was,—I do not know how to 
describe it,-—-but certainly different from the 
normal social reformer’s approach and he 


creating an environment 
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succeeded in creating that powerful environ- 
ment out of which reforms can easily flow. 


I do not know how an organisation or 
individual can change the environment. That 
is a big job, but nevertheless it has to change 
if we are to succeed. Otherwise we will go 
on for generations in our limited spheres 
without making too much difference to the 
vast number of human beings. 


The most powerful factors in changing the 
environment are those that we have in the 
world today. The world has changed very 
greatly in the last two or three generations. 
This changing environment must affect the 
individual. It is affecting the people of 
India as Gradually it makes 
inroads into our ways of living and thereby 
changes the whole picture. The question is, 
how to understand these historic processes 
that one taking place and how to fit in with 
them. How to fit into the environment is a 
big problem for politicians, economists, 
psychologists and social workers. You cannot 
isolate anything. You have to take the 
picture as a whole as far as possible and then 
concentrate on a particular part of it. 


elsewhere. 


I do not know if I can offer you any broad 
specific suggestions in the matter. I am only, 
if I may say so, thinking aloud about this 
I do feel that 


particular aspect of work. 
you have to develop an enormous sense of 
kinship with Indian humanity. Our people 
are very responsive to outside stimuli, whether 


to affection or lack of affection. It makes 
a great deal of difference as to how you 
approach to produce the necessary response. 


We are all working in different depart- 
ments of activities and trying to fit ourselves 
into the picture. That is where, I suppose, 
the whole conception of National Planning 
in its broader sense comes in. National 
Planning is not a question of putting up 
industries here and there It is not only a 
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question of finding employment for our 
people which of course is important. National 
Planning is looking at the picture as a whole, 
the picture of the people and their problems. 
After all, they have to do things for them- 
selves. We can only suggest how to do them 
and your function is to see that they do these 
things themselves also. So National Planning 
includes all this business of social work and 
every social worker should have some idea of 
any National Plan that the country might 
adopt, so that he can see the whole picture 
and then he can fit in with it. Therefore, I 
suggest to you to think of this picture, of 
the problems of India. 


So far as the problem of India’s popula- 
tion is concerned, I do think that it is 
exaggerated somewhat. As a matter of fact, 
even now India has not got the density of 
population of Western Europe. I am talking 
of the concentration of population. Our size 
may be big but nevertheless the percentage 
is not too much. We must of course restrict 
population, because more population means 
low standards. It is for us to have higher 
standards by means that are feasible. 


The other day I was speaking to, I think 
some Conference of Agricultural workers. 
I have found that our young men take to 
various technical, agricultural and other 
pursuits. But they have a certain reluctance 
to do any manual job themselves. They think 
that they are somewhat superior persons. 
Somehow the idea has got abroad that 
manual labour is some kind of low occupa- 
tion. That is a ridiculous idea. We should 
try to get rid of that idea by doing manual 
labour ourselves. I made a suggestion, some- 
where, not to give any degree or diploma 
to anybody without a course in some kind of 
manual labour, something outside the class 
room. That would promote the growth of 
the individual and put him in kinship with 
others. There is a peculiar pleasure in working 
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with your hand in what-every way, of 
contact with the earth. You cannot 
think of helping a person if you go as 
a superior person and impose yourself upon 
him or her. That is not the way, and more 
especially for social workers who have to 
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come in contact with others. They have to 
do even more. 

I have put before you just some of the 
ideas that came to me and made some sug- 
gestions. I wish you all succes in your 
labours. 





MY IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA 


Dr. J. C. KumMARApPA 


Addressing the delegates and observers to 
the session, Dr. J. C. Kumarappa, President 
of the All India Village Industries Associa- 
tion, said: “Friends, I am very happy to have 
come before you again, this time not to speak 
of our conditions, but on China. It appears 
that China is occupying a large part in the 
thoughts of people, not only here but the 
world over. As far as I can see, China is 
likely to give a leadership to the world that 
we have been looking for, if only they would 
accept non-violence. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I think, they will carry out the 
They are working 
very laid down by 
Gandhiji minus non-violence, which means 
a great deal. Therefore, practically, my 
proviso is very big. Their programme is onc 
which I like because it goes to the right rock 
of all that society stands for. 


Gandhian programme. 


much on the _lincs 


Many of us have been spoon-fed by the 
99 per cent, lies emanating from various 


The real reason is that the im- 
perialistic and capitalistic world wants us to 
keep away from people who are digging into 
the foundations of human life. I felt that 
China is miles away from the Sovict type of 
communism. They are preparing a plan 
of work which will probably be on our lines, 
minus the non-violence. China is building 
from the bottom and laying down a founda- 
tion for a new national life and national civili- 
sation. That is what has pleased me there. 
They are benefitting themselves from the 
failures of Russia and other countries, where 
experiments have been carried out. There- 
fore, I feel that China will give us a lead 
if we also do the similar thing. 


sources, 


Now, they say there is no Soviet Com- 
munism or communism of that type, but they 
name it as democratic dictatorship. They 


divide their society, into, say, five parts: 
bourgeois, national bourgeois, _ petty 
bourgeois, workers and the peasants. No 
doubt the peasants and workers form about 
89 to 90 per cent of the population. They 
want to liquidate the bourgeois type, who 
live a purely parasitic life. But the national 
bourgeois are not able to accept the national 
programme, but intellectually they under- 
stand it. They do not want to eliminate them 
at once, but want to win them over. But how 
to win them over? They want to dictate to 
them; that is, democratic dictatorship. 
Because in the form of command, they ask 
them what they want them to do. They are 
very drastic with these two classes of people 
but for the bulk of the people it is a kind 
of democracy. 


China is not communistic to-day, as they 
have left aside all the things that we expect 
as signs of a communistic state. China has 
got private property; China has got profit 
motive, China has got industry run by private 
institutions and it has got peasantry running 
on its own and not working on what I would 
call the national type of planning. What 
they feel is that we must start here and move 
slowly from, what they call, democratic 
dictatorship ultimately to socialism. They 
feel that there is a little higher stage where 
the State will hold the sway. They keep 
that as an ultimate goal where all the people 
will form one family. May be a very nice 
idea, but they feel decades behind their 
communistic programme. Therefore, when 
people call China communist, it is more or 
less to give a dog a bad name and hang it. 
They are far from it and they are still under 
private ownership. I wrote to our Prime 
Minister that, as far as China is concerned, 
it is decades—behind the programme that I 
had given to the Government of India under 
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the land reform scheme. In the scheme that 
I have suggested to them, the land belongs 
to the community. Our plan in India is 
probably much more communistic than the 
Chinese programme of to-day. The Chinese 
may be far behind, but I feel that they are 
—practical. Some may say that their pro- 
gramme cannot be put into practice, but I 
say that it can be put into practice. As 
a social worker, you will be happy to know 
that prostitution has been done away with 
all over China. In Japan, they say that 
prostitution is a necessity of civilised society, 
—of course, in the same manner as black- 
marketing and corruption. What the Chinese 
have done is that they have collected all the 
prostitutes and have put them into some kind 
of work houses. They have also made pro- 
stitution illegal. 


In regard to cleanliness, we constantly feel 
desperate about conditions in our villages, 
The Chinese are surely not a very rich people ; 
their method of living can be easily com- 
pared to our mode of living in small huts. In 
the train while you are passing through 
China, you will think as if you are passing 
through India. Their huts are also generally 
thatched. But one thing that they have in 
plenty and which we have not got, is food; 
China is overflowing with food, but Japan 
is not”. 


Speaking about orderliness and cleanliness 
in rail travel, Shri Kumarappa said, “you 
will find no such orderliness and organisation, 
not only in India but also in England or 
America or Europe. The train has 
corridors, and there is one door at one 
end and another at the other end. Passengers 
are to form a queue for coming out of the 
outgoing passage. The number of passengers 
is limited. About 10 feet at the end of the 
platform you will find varieties of cakes and 
other foodstuffs for sale, and mostly women 
are in charge of these. Their nose and 
mouth are muffled with cloth just as is done 
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in an operation theatre. As you go to buy 
them, you pay the amount; and these women 
have not to open their mouth then. There 
you also get chicken roasted 9 to 10 inches 
in length and 3 or 4 inches in breadth and 
it costs 6000 dollars which is equal to 
Rs. 1-8-0. You will see how cheap these 
things are there, and people can easily buy 
them. . Then in a Chinese train you will find 
no first class or second or third class; you 
will find only wooden seats or cushion seats. 
So you get cither a wooden seat ticket or 
cushion seat ticket. 


Now you can sce the amount of organisa- 
tion that has gone into this. I could not 
believe that China could be so neat and clean. 
Here in Calcutta you find dirtiest places in 
various parts of the city, but in China I could 
not find any. I do not think it difficult even 
in India to aim at cleanliness and orderliness 
which China has achieved. I was greatly 
amazed to see all these things. 


You will see from various points of view 
the amount of work they have done to 
rebuild the country. They are enthusiastic, 
they have thrown themselves into the work, 
men and women. I expected to see a great 
deal of colours as they are an artistic race. 
So I asked the interpreter who was given to 
me, a young woman who had graduated in 
English literature from the Nanking Univer- 
sity. “Now you people put on these clothes 
so drab and ugly giving up the beautiful 
clothes that China used to produce.” She 
showed her beautiful silk blouse which was 
underneath, but said, we won’t buy any 
more. Our country to-day is under re- 
construction and while our country is in 
that condition we are in the position of 
soldiers and while we are soldiers we must 
have some kind of uniform”. Now you can 
sce the amount of spirit or sacrifice that 
has gone into it. That is what is lacking in 
our country. 
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In China you do not find any cars. In 
Peking probably there may be, I believe, 
about 29 or 30 cars and most of them, per- 
haps all of them, are owned by the Govern- 
ment. They have banished all cars. There are 
only trams, buses, bi-cycles and cycles rick- 
shaws. Their cycle rickshaw is unlike ours 
where 2 or 3 fat people can be drawn by a 
lean man. Luxury goods are only in a few 
shops. In India we have plenty of luxury 
goods, but hardly any clothes for the starving 
and naked millions in the villages but in 
China, they have plenty of food. They are 
concentrating on uplifting the people from 
below. The small shop-keepers, I think, have 
left their profit motive behind them. They 
have got big departmental stores where the 
owners work as Managers and Government 
supervises the whole management. The 
Manager gets a certain amount which is 
perhaps more than what an ordinary person 
gets. 

The Government, also is a _ coalition 
government. In the Government there is 
only one-third membership which is com- 
munist and the remaining are different 
parties. Speaking about money matters, he 
said “the payment that is given to various 
people is also according to their choice. 
They can work either on a salary basis or 
what they call supply basis. There were two 
Cabinet Ministers who were travelling with 
me. One was on a supply basis and the 
other on salary basis. I asked the man on 
supply basis why he had not been under 
the salary basis and he said, “I have too 
many children, the supply basis is better for 
me, because all the children are taken care 
of by the Government”. The Interpreter 
that was allotted to me was getting about 
Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 a year and food and clothing. 
They live in dormitories and there food is 
provided and 2 suits every year. This is 
called supply basis. If you want the salary 
basis, they give about Rs. 150 per month. 


Dr. J. C. KumArappa 


When I went to a village, about 40 
miles from Peking—I was going to a place 
to see co-operative organisation in the 
villages—I thought we would be told that 
we should go to such and such place, and 
in every nook and corner, we would sce 
Bolshevik all over the place. But I did not 
see any Russians, and so I asked ‘where are 
the Russians? “There were plenty of Russians 
in China, but they are doing what we ask 
them to do. If we call them they will come”. 
They have got Russians as Experts in various 
industries. They are living on conditions and 
status exactly the same as that of the Chinese 
and therefore there is no overlordship from 
the Russians here. The Chinese are 
moulding their life in their own way, but 
they take the Russians’ technical help where- 
ever necessary. In that way, you find, that 
the Chinese have drawn from the Russians’ 
experience, 


The palatial hotels in China are now being 
made as dormitories and in the top floor a 
small portion is kept for guests. In China 
there are still British hotels. The Chinese 
Government has rented them and are pay- 
ing for the guests. The servants in the hotel 
are Chinese bearers and unlike in other 
places, they greet you in the morning with a 
smile and deal with you as guests rather than 
masters. 


In regard to land reform, they have laid 
down a certain programme that each man 
has some land, say less than a bigha. Every- 
body is entitled to claim a certain amount 
of land, including the landlord himself. If 
he has got 300 acres, he hands it over to the 
Government and says that he can cultivate 
well, say, 15 acres, and he is then given 
these 15 acres. There is no spite or revenge 
or ill-feeling amongst them. People are 
allowed to cultivate lands as they want. 
Therefore, you will see in all these things the 
idea of liquidation does not come. So I feel 
in many things that China has done, she has 
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given us a line on which we can work 
constructively. If you want to work for villa- 
gers, you must know the conditions of the 
people for whom you want to work. You 
must live in their midst and settle down 
among them. If you live in mansions and 
travel in cars and want to ameliorate the 
conditions of the going to 
villages only once or twice, that will be doing 
only dis-service to them. This is not social 
work, you must join with the poor classes; 
you must identify yourself with them. I 
believe China in this respect has given us a 


villagers by 
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lead which is well worth following for our 
good cause. 


I am very glad to have this opportunity 
of placing my impressions about China before 
you—impressions which I have got though 
I was in China for a short period. There is 
much to learn and a great deal to accept 
from China than from anywhere else, and 1 
hope one day our Government will turn 


itself to China for betterment of this country. 


I am really grateful to you for having given 
me this opportunity to speak here. 





A NOTE ON TRIBAL 

The Tribal Welfare Committee consti- 
tuted by the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, according to one of the recommen- 
dations of its Third Annual Session in Delhi 
in December 1949, held two meetings in the 
St. Xavier's College, Calcutta, during the 


Fifth Annual Session of the Conference 


The Committee considered a draft memo- 
prepared by a 
consisting of Dr. B. H. Mehta, Shri 
K. A. Gafoor and Shri P. D. Kulkarni, 
which was previously circulated to members 
after the Chairman’s approval. The Com- 
mittee held its meetings under the Chairman- 
ship of Shri L. M. Srinkant, Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of 
India, New Delhi, and after careful consi- 
deration of the draft memorandum adopted 
it as finalised. 


randum sub-committee 


According to the memorandum, the Com- 
mittee suggested the right approach to a 
number of problems concerning the Schedul- 
ed Tribes in different states in India as one 
of its and make 
constructive suggestions on general lines for 


objectives desired to 
practical working of schemes in the light 
of the experience gained through the working 
of various schemes of the Governments of 
different States and social service institutions 


in the field of Tribal Welfarc. 


In view of the above objectives, the 
Memorandum was divided under the follow- 
ing heads: 


a) Classification of Tribes 
b) Tribal economy 
) Social structure 


) Problem of health and hygienc 

f) Agency, resources and administration 
of the Tribal Welfare Programmes 

(g) Research 


( 

( 

(« 

(d) Problem of education and dialecgs 
(e 

( 


WELFARE COMMITTEE 

The Committee approved the above heads 
in detail and laid down their individual 
scope, nature and extent of work. 


In the opinion of the Committee, the crux 
of the problem of tribal welfare was the 
reconstruction and development of Tribal 
Economy; with a view to improving the 
existing system, the Committee made suitable 
recommendations. 


The Committce considered the problems 
in regard to the social organisation of the 
Tribal Communities and advised a cautious 
policy in this respect. 


Welfare services related to imparting suit- 
able education to tribal children and adults 
were considered of primary importance in 
the welfare of the tribal people. In view of 
these circumstances, the Committee recom- 
that should be 
entrusted to Tribal Welfare Departments in 
the States where the tribal population was 
in considerable number. 


mended their education 


It was also recom- 
mended that these Departments should be 
manned by personnel well-versed in_ tribal 
cultures, 


As regards the fundamental education for 
adults, the Committee was of the opinion 
that an adult social education programme 
should be conducted through community 
centres and that the fundamental education 
in health, hygiene, recreation work and 
family life should form the major contents 
of the programme. 


Among other questions discussed were the 
training of leadership and Administration of 
welfare programmes. The Committee sug- 
gested that all possible background data on 
the various aspects of tribal life should be 
compiled by suitable research staff who 
might be associated with pilot projects and 
community centres. 
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A NOTE ON THE SOCIAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Social Research Com- 
mittee of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work was held on Sunday, 30th December, 
1951, in the Conference Board Room in 
the St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. D. N. Majumdar, 
Professor of Anthropology, Lucknow Univer- 
sity, Lucknow. 


At the outset, the Executive Secretary of 
the Conference gave a brief resume of the 
work done by the Committce since its 
inception in December, 1948. 


Thereupon a prolonged discussion follow- 
ed on the question of the desirability of 
setting up a Central Body of Social Research 
in India and whether the Social Research 
Committee could sponsor such an organi- 
sation. Professor W. F. Ogburn of the 
Chicago University who was present, 
initiated the discussion in which Dr. J. F. 
Bulsara, Dr. M. V. Moorthy, Lt. Col. 
Lakshmanan, Sardar Tarlok Singh, Miss 
Dorothy Moses, Prof. S. Chandrasekhar and 
others present participated. In the light of 


the discussion, the Committee adopted 


unanimously the following resolution: 


Indian 


request — the 


“It is hereby resolved that the 
Conference of Social Work 
Government of India to convene a mecting 
of individuals and institutions interested in 
Social Research to discuss the possibility of 
the formation of a Central Body for Social 
Research”. 


Professor Ogburn suggested that a small 
committce be appointed to undertake the 
spadework in this connection and prepare 
the necessary data material. The Committee 
unanimously decided to appoint an adhox 
following 


Committee consisting of the 


members: 


1, Dr. D. N. Majurndar, Lucknow 
2. Dr. S. Chandrashekar, Baroda 
3. Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Delhi 
. Dr. K. P. Chattopadhaya, Calcutta 
5. Miss Dorothy Moses, Delhi 
. Prof. H. P. Maiti, Patna 
. Dr. B. H. Mehta, Bombay 
. The Executive Secretary, I. C. S. W. 
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EXHIBITION ON SOCIAL WORK IN INDIA AND ABROAD 


A special feature of the Fifth Annual Ses- 
son of the Indian Conference of Social Work 
was a very interesting exhibition on the 
nature and scope of social services in India 
and abroad. The Reception Committee had 
set up a special exhibition committce with 
Dr. P. Sen, the well-known enthusiastic social 
worker of Calcutta, as its convenor. 

The exhibition was divided into cight main 
divisions viz., Rural Welfare, Child Welfare, 
Basic Education, Welfare in Industry, Social 
Hygiene, Relief and Rehabilitation, Tribal 
Welfare and Training in Social Work. All 
the divisions were full of illustrative material 
put up by as many as eighteen State and 
voluntary social service agencies from all over 
India. 

Amongst the international agencies that 
participated in the exhibition were some of 
the specialized social welfare agencics of the 
U.N., e. ¢., the UNICEF, ILO, WHO and 


PARTICIPATING 


fa 
the U. N. Information Centre, Delhi. The 

British Council and Information Services, lit 
the Foreign Service of the U. S. A., the 
Royal Swedish Legation and the Swiss Con- 
sulate in India had also put up compact 
though representative stalls with pictures, 
photographs, models and charts, spotlighting 
the important features of social work in their 
respective countries. 


Er 


The pictorial exhibition was well supple- 
mented by display and distribution of relevant Bi 
literature on the subjects. Some of the parti- 
cipating agencies also arranged film-shows St 
every evening which were well attended. D 


Judging from the large number of delegates 
and other social workers and citizens who 
visited the also from the 
remarks made by them, it appears that the 
exhibition proved very popular and of im- 
mensc educational value. 


exhibition as 


AGENCIES 


INDIA 


1. The Society for the Rehabilitation of 
Crippled Children, Children’s Orthopaedic 
Hospital, Haji Ali Park (Opp. Willingdon 
Sports Club) Clerk Road, 
Bombay. 


Mahaluxmi, 


2. All-India Save the Children Committee 
(Bengal Branch), 47, Chowringhce Road, 
Calcutta. 


3. Association for Moral & Social Hygienc 
in India, Room No. 212 ‘% Block, Raisina 


Road, New Delhi. 
4. Calcutta Corporation—Child Welfare. 
. Indian Red Cross Welfare Service 
>. Bata—Industrial Welfare 


-7, Govt. of West Bengal— 
(i) Refugee Rehabilitation Deptt. 





) Education Department 
(tit) Publicity Department 
(1v) Ministry for Aboriginals and Back- 
ward Classes 


8. Delhi School of Social Work, 3 Univer- 
sity Road, Delhi-8. 


9. Faculty of Social Work, The M. S. 
University of Baroda, Camp Road, Baroda. 


10. Deptt. of Anthropology, University 
of Calcutta, 35 Ballygunge Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 


11. Director of 
Museum, Calcutta. 


Anthropology-Calcutta 


12. Deptt. of Rural 
Bharati, P. O. Sriniketan, 


Welfare, Viswa 
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13. Institute of Hygiene and Rural Wel- 
fare, Public Health. 

14. United Council of Relief and Rehabi- 
litation, Calcutta. 

15. Children’s Home, Kotla Ferozeshah, 
New Delhi. 
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16. Marwari Relief Society, Calcutta. 


17. United Council of Refugee Welfare, 
Relief and Rehabilitation, Calcutta. 
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cutta. 
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1. United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, Patiala House, Hardinge 
Avenue, New Delhi. 
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3. The Foreign Service of the United 
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Delhi. 
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House, Hardinge Avenue, New Delhi. 


9. Swiss Consulate in India, New Delhi. 
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32. Rao, Shri P. Kodanda, Servants of India 
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34. Raj, Dr. A. S., Superintendent, Model 
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35. Reckless, Dr. W. C., Head of the Depart- 
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36. Sen, Prof. P. R., University of Calcutta. 

37. Shrikant, Shri L. M., Commissoner, 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, Government of 
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39. Thomas, Shri P. T., Baroda School of 
Social Work. 
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of Social Work, Baroda. 

41. Verma, Shri P., Chairman, All-India Crime 
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42. Vyas, Shri Ambalal, Tribal Welfare Worker, 
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C. E. C. DELEGATE. 


1. Jain, Shri L. C., Gwalior. 
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3. Kulkarni, Shri D. V., Poona. 

. Venkataraman, Shri S.R., Madras. 
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Shri D., Khound, Shri M. C. 


GOVERNMENT LABOUR OFFICE (Jorhat) : 
Barua, Shri R. L., I.C.S.W., ASSAM STATE 
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FACULTY OF SOCIAL WORK Bhat, Smt. P., 
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Shri S. Malani, Smt. I. Singh, Shri J. 
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S. S. 
PROBATION AND AFTER-CARE ASSOCIA- 
~~ os 


TION (Belgaum Dist.) Chimade, Shri 
Parmekar, Shri Y. B. Tubaki, Shri S. L. 


BIHAR 


BATA SHOE CO. LTD., PATNA. Mukherjee, 
Shri B.; Singh Shri C. P. 
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Guest DELEGATES 


PATNA 


BHARATIYA VIDHWA ASHRAM, 
Prasad, Shri R. D. Sinha, Shri R. P. 

CATHOLIC LABOUR BUREAU RANCHI. 
Durt, Rev. Father C. Kujur, Shri J. 

CATHOLIC MISSION, JAMSHEDPUR Enright, 
re. 2. &. 

COAL MINES WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 
DHANBAD Hossain, Shri S. Asaf. 

CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA 
Welfare Section Dutt. Shri J. 

GOVERNMENT OF _ BIHAR. Additional 
Registrar of Cooperative Societies Director of Gram 
Panchayats Mechta, Shri Deshraj Prasad, Shri Supt. 
of Jails, Muzzaffarpur. 

GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR (Labour Depart- 
ment) Mukherjee Slui Thakur, Shri I. N. Singh, 
Shri B. P. 

GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR, (Welfare Depart- 
ment) Prasad, Shri Jamuna. 

HARIJAN SEWAK SANGH MANBHUM. 
Upadhyay, Shri Santosh Kumar. 

I. C. S. W., BIHAR STATE BRANCH Maiti, 
Prof. H. P. Sinha, Shri N. N. Brenon, Fr. J. J. 
Hossain, Shri Akbar Singh, Shri Viswanath Sahey 

INDIAN RED CROSS, PATNA Mukherjee, 
Smt. Amla 
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JHARIA Prostd, Dr. Nawal Kishore 

KISHORE DAL, PATNA Ranjitbhai, Shri 

LABOUR RELATIONS INSTITUTE, JAM- 
SHEDPUR Connor, Mr. J. 

MICA MINES WELFARE ORGANIZATION, 
Bijapurkar, Shri B. N. 

PATNA UNIVERSITY Singh, Shri A. D. 

ROTARY CLUB, PATNA. Sinha, Shri U. K. 

rege ROY INSTITUTE, YOGIA 
Singh, Shri Y. N. 

ELCO (WELFARE ~~ JAMSHED- 
PUR Gopal Krishna, Shri K. 
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MENT) JAMSHEDPUR Talizuddin, Shri D. S. 

TISCO (WELFARE DEPARTMENT) JAM- 
SHEDPUR Sinha Shri S. P. Soni Smt. A. 


BOMBAY 
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(LABOUR WELFARE DEPT.) DAVE, Shri S. S. 
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CIL, BOMBAY Ellis, Smt, D. K. Naik, Smt. R. 

CERTIFIED SCHOOLS, i ARTMENT OF 
POONA, Kulkarni, Shri D. 

CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY BOMBAY 
Limaye, Shri M. N. 
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Smt. 
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BOMBAY Dighe, Shri K. G. Shastri, Smt. T. 
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G. R. Karkhanis, Shri V. D. 
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cation Deptt.) Jagatap, Shri B. G. Karnik, Shri 
V. B. Banuga, Shri J. D. Munshi, Shri R. K. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER, 
POONA Lallemand, Rev. Fr. A. 
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KASTURBA GANDHI NATIONAL MEMO- 
RIAL TRUST (GUJARAT) AHMEDABAD 
Sarabhai, Smt. Saraladevi. 

KHATAU MILLS LTD. (WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT) BOMBAY, Vakeel, Shri K. C. 

LIASION COMMITTEE FOR PARSI CHARI- 
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TATA INDUSTRIES (WELFARE DEPTT.) 
BOMBAY Dastur, Shri M. P. 
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I. C. S. W., BRANCH, BROACH Hadkar, Dr. 

Smt. K. Kale, Shri S. V. 
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HYGIENE, DELHI Dordi, Smt. P. A. 

BHARATIYA ADIM JATI SEVAK SANGH, 
DELHI Rangaiya, Shri D. 
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HARIJAN SEWAK SANGH 
Jain, Shri R. D. 

I. C. S. W., BRANCH, DELHI Jain, Shri R. D. 
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DELHI Nigam, Shri K. S. Puri, Sardar Balwant 


Singh 
JAMIA MILIA ISLAMIA, DELHI Ansari, 
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Dashraj Roy, Shri Shankat. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN IN 
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Dr. R. 
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NALGONDA BRANCH OF I. C. S. W,, 
NALGONDA Dayananda Rao, Dr. Ranga Rao, 
Shri | A « 
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Dube, Dr. S. C. 

MADHYA BHARAT 

DEPTT. OF PRISON ADMINISTRATION, 

GWALIOR Darshan Singh, Sardar. 


UNIVERSITY, HYDERABAD 
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Rangnekar, Smt. Nalini. 
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LORE. Alexander, Shri S. 

CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, 
Doraiswamy, Miss K. 

CORPORATION OF 
WELFARE SCHEME), 
Capt. Smt. C. M. 

CROMPTON ENGINEERING CO. (WEL- 
FARE BRANCH), MADRAS Raj Gopalrao, Shri 
G. S. 

GUILD OF SERVICE, COIMBATORE. Bhote, 
Shri B. R. Shankugham, Smt. S. 

GUILD OF SERVICE, GUDIWADA. Apparao, 
Shri G. V. Dharmarao, Shri A. S. Manyam, Shri 
S. V. S. Prasada Rao, Shri N. V. S. 

GUILD OF SERV at MADRAS. Bohora, 
Shri B. L. Raman Shri S. 

GUILD OF SERV ay 
neyulu, Shri P. S. R. 

GUILD OF SERVICE, RAJAHMUNDRY 
Gouripathy, Smt. R. G. 

I. GC. S. W., COIMBATORE DIST. BRANCH, 
COIMBATORE Mudaliar, Shri N. L. Bhote, Smt. 
— B. 

C. S. W., KRISHNA DIST. BRANCH 
GUNT UR Paul Shri K. C. Shastri, Shri I. R. K. 

PARRY & CO. LTD. (Welfare Branch) Madras 
Shankar, Shri V. S. 

PUBLIC HEALTH, DEPARTMENT OF 
MADRAS Vishwanathan, Dr. K. S. 

ROTARY CLUB, VIJAYAWADA. 


Pappu, 
RECONSTRUCTION TRUST, 

ALUMURU Satyanarayana, Shri N. : 
SEVA SADAN, MADRAS Clubwala, Smt. 


M. N. 

SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE, ANDHRA 
a COLLEGE, WALTAIR Paulus, 

hn i. S. 

SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE, ANNAMALAI 
ot ogy a he ANNAMALAINAGAR Govinda- 
rajulu, Prof. K. 

SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE, GOVERN- 
MENT COLLEGE. SRIKAKULAM Fazlullah, 
Shri S. M. 

SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE, LOYOLA 
COLLEGE, MADRAS Sunderajan, Shri M. 

SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE, MAHA- 
RAJAH’S COLLEGE, VIZIANAGRAM. Narsinga 


Rao, Shri. 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT, 


MADRAS 


MADRAS (CHILD 
MADRAS Rukumini, 


NELLORE. Anja- 


WOMEN’S 
a's Naidu, Smt. P. 
me GC. hey MADRAS Ganzon, Shri K. 


MYSORE 

LABOURER’S FELOWSHIP SETTLEMENT, 
SESHADRIPURAM, BANGALORE-3. Sadanand, 
Shri S. 

MATERNITY HOME, VANI VILAS ROAD, 
BANGALORE Issac, Dr. Smt. M. Ramamma. 

NATIONAL TEXTILES (WELFARE SEC- 
TION) BANGALORE Chengaiah, Shri G. K. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES, DEPARTMENT OF 
BANGALORE INSTITUTE OF SCIENCES, 
BANGALORE Shastri, Shri N. S. N. 

ORISSA 

ORISSA: I. C. S. W. ORISSA BRANCH, 
CUTTACK Devi, Smt. Basanta Kumari, 
Choudhuri, Shri S. B. Ghose, Shri N. C. 

ORISSA TEXTILE MILLS LTD., ~—— K 
Mazumdar, Shri C. S. Patnaik, Shri ’R. N N. 

UTTAR PRADESH 
AGRA UNIVERSITY, MEERUT Roy, Prof. 
D. M. 

APPRADH NIRODHOK SAMITI, 
PRADESHIYA, LUCKNOW Dayal, 
Rastogi, Smt. P. R. Saxena, Shri P. N. 

BLINDNESS, ASSOCIATION FOR PREVEN- 
TION OF, LUCKNOW Chaturvedi, Shri N. C. 

CRIME PREVENTION COMMITTEE, 
KANPUR Shrivastava, Shri R. R. Shukla, Shri 
_ 

DEAF AND DUMB SCHOOL, LUCKNOW 


Khan, Smt. Evelyn. 
(EDUCATION 


UTTAR 
Shri K. 


GOVERNMENT OF U. P. 
DEPARTMENT) LUCKNOW Gupta, Shri L. P 


Mathur, Shri P. N. 
GOVERNMENT OF U. P. (LOCAL SELF 
LUCKNOW Bhargava, Shri 


GOVERNMENT) 
H. L 


GOVERNMENT OF U. P. 
DEPARTMENT) LUCKNOW Mishra, Shri S. S. 
Singh, Shri R. S. 

GOVERNMENT OF JU. P. 
WELFARE) LUCKNOW Kerood, Smt. V. 


(PROBATION 


(WORKMEN'S 


I. C. S. W., U. P. BRANCH LUCKNOW Roy, 
Shri B. K. 

INDIAN VILLAGE SERVICE, MAREHRA, 
ETAH Sircer, Miss Jyotirmoyee. 

JAIL TRAINING SCHOOL LUCKNOW 
See Shri C. B. Rastogi, Shri R. S. Reddi, 


Shri L. 

MARK’ eo INSTITUTE, AGRA 
Mishra, Prof. A. 

MUNICIPAL BOARD, LUCKNOW Roy, Shri 
B. K. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN IN 
INDIA, LUCKNOW Sahal, Rajkumari S. 

REFORMATORY SCHOOL, U. P. JAILS 
ASSOCIATION, LUCKNOW Bhatnagar, Shri 


C. P. Chandra, Shri S. 
ALLAHABAD. Bharatiya, 


SEVA SAMITI, 
Shri S. R. 

SEVA SAMITI, GANESHGANJ. LUCKNOW 
Chopra, Shri B. D. Seth Lal Shrinath. 

U. P. T. B. ASSOCIATION, KANPUR Nigam, 
Capt. K. S. Rohatgi, Dr. J. L. 

WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, LUCK- 
NOW Wells, Smt. D. 

Y. W. C. A.. LUCKNOW Cox, Smt. Phillips, 
Smt. 
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WEST BENGAL 

ALBION JUTE MILLS CO., LTD. (WEL- 
FARE SECTION) Jain, Shri Moolesh Chandra. 

ALL-BENGAL WOMEN’S UNION Curlander, 
Sint. A. 

ALLIANCE JUTE MILLS (WELFARE SEC- 
TION) Mukherjee, Shri A. 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS, WEST BENGAL. Bhaduri, 
Dr. B. N. 

AZAD HIND AMBULANCE SERVICE Bose, 
Dr. S. K. 

BANKURA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE SOCIAL 
SERVICE LEAGUE Mundle, Shri Anil Kumar. 

BATA SHOE CO. LTD. BATANAGAR Jain, 
Shri S. P. Mukherjee, Shri L. Ray, Shri R. Sen 
Shri S. K. 

BENGAL BRATACHARI 
Dr. A. C. 

BENGAL COAL COMPANY 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT) Jameson, Shri 
Ramayaji, Shri 

BENGAL JUTE MILLS CO. LTD. (WEL- 
FARE DEPARTMENT) Chowdury, Shri H. K. 

BENGAL PRESIDENCY COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN Dutt, Smt. Arati Tilwari, Smt. R. C. 

BENGAL POTTERIES LTD. (WELFARE 
SECTION) Sen, Shri K. D. 

BENGAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
Ghose Dr. P. K. Sarbadhikary, Dr. S. 

BHAGIRATHI SILPASRAM Nandy, Shri S. C. 

BHARAT JUTE MILLS LTD. (WELFARE 
SECTION) Chakravarti, Shri N. Khara, Shri N. 

BHARAT SCOUT & GUIDES (WEST 
BENGAL) Halder, Rai Bahadur Mayataru. 

BIRLA JUTE MILLS LTD. (WELFARE 
SECTION) Misra, Shri S. S. 

CALCUTTA ZOROASTRIAN STREE 
MANDAL Sidhwa, Smt. G. P. 

ee ee DATALAYA BHANDER Ghose, 
Shri K 

CONVENTION OF THE TEACHERS OF 
THE DEAF IN INDIA Banerjee, Dr. S. N. 

CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA Barua, 
Dr. A. Mukherjee, Dr. A. K. Sen, Smt. A. 

DARIDA DANDHAB BHANDER Gupta, Shri 
Chandrasekhar. 

ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION OF INDIA 
Asthana, Shri S. K. 

FRIENDS ae UNIT Sarain, Mrs. S. 
Taluquder, Jews, K 

GAIPUR BANDIAB SAMITY Banerjee, Shri 
S. K. Mitra, Shri S. N 

GLAXO LABORATORIES (WELFARE SEC- 
TION) Bose, Shri C. Mae-Smith, Smt. E. 

GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL (CON- 
TROLLER OF VAGRANCY) Ghosh, Shri S. S. 

GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL (CO- 
OPERATIVE DIRECTORATE) Biswas, Shri 
J. N. K. Chatterjee, Shri D. N. Choudhri, Shri 


M. N. Goswami, Shri 
WEST BENGAL 


SOCIETY  Ukil, 


(PERSONNEL 


R. 
GOVERNMENT OF 
(HEALTH DEPARTMENT) Dasgupta, Shri S. 
Ghosh, Dr. Souren Mukherjee, Dr. Mazumdar, 
Dr. S. Sengupta, Dr. S. 
GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL (HOME 
DEPARTMENT) Inspector. General of Prisons. 
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GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL (JAIL 
DEPARTMENT) Superintendent, Alipore Central 
Jail Superintendent, Behrampur Borstal School, 
Behrampur. Superintendent, Dum Dum Central 
Jail Ganguli, Shri A. N. 

GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL (JUDI- 
CIAL DEPARTMENT) Ganguli, Shri S. N. 
Ghose, Shri. A. P. Ghose, Shri B. C. 

GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL Joarder, 
Shri A. D. 

GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL (LAND 
AND LAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT) 
Tribal Areas) Barman, Shri K. C. Das, Prof. 
T. C, Dutt-Mazumder, ‘Smt. S. Mukherjee, Shri 
P. H. Roy, Shri S. 

GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
(LOCAL SELF GOVERNMENT) Bhattacharjee, 
Shri R. N. 

GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
(RELIEF & REHABILITATION) Bose, Miss D. 
Dutt, Shri V. C. Gupta, Mrs. N. Roy, Shri A. N. 
Sircar, Shri J. 

HARIJAN SEWAK SANGH Mehta, Shri, 
Mansukhlal Sen, Smt. P. R. 

HINDU KUSHT NIVARAN SANGH Chatter- 
jee, Dr. S. N. 

I. C. S. W.,. WEST BENGAL BRANCH Bhat- 
tacharya, Prof. N. Guha, Hon'ble Mr. Justice B. K. 
Nageswaran, Shri S. Sen, Prof. P. R. Sen, 


Dr. Parbati 
INDIAN INSTITUE OF 


PERSONAL 


MANAGEMENT Bose, Dr. J. K. Gosh, Mr. M. 
- saga Smt. P. ‘Ray, Shri K. C. Sur, Smt. 


INDIAN JUTE MILLS ASSOCIATION 
(LABOUR DEPARTMENT) Banerjee, Shri M. 
Moitra, Shri R. L. Sen Gupta, Smt. P. Sengupta, 
Shri R. M. 

INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY (WEST 
BENGAL BRANCH) Sengupta, Shri S. R. 

INDIAN RED CROSS (WELFARE SERVICE) 
Roy, Smt. S. B. S. Chatterjee, Smt. S. C. Ganti, 
Smt. K. Mukherjee, Smt. B. Sengupta, Smt. A. 

INDIAN RUBBER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
(WELFARE SECTION) Chatterjee, Shri S. 

INDIAN YOUTH SERVICE Basu, Shri N. S. 
Das, Shri P. K. Deb, Shri Asoke, Mehta, Shri R. 
Roy Chowdhury, Shri R. 

MARWARI RELIEF SOCIETY Jalan, Shri M. 
Khaitan, Shri M. Mody, Shri K. P. Saraogi, Shri 
D. C. Saraogi, Shri T. 

METAL BOX CO. OF INDIA LTD. Banerjee, 
Shri J. Kapani Shri K. K. Khari, Shri N. B. Roy, 
Shri P. N. Swamidas, Shri C. 

NARI KALYAN ASHRAM Ganguly, Shri S. 

NARI SEVA SANGH Chowdhury, Smt. Seeta 

NARI SIKSHA SAMITY Basu, Smt. A. 

NASKARAPARA JUTE MILLS, LTD. (WEL- 
FARE DEPARTMENT) Chhaocharia, Shri D. D. 
Kapur, Shri B. N. Paddar, Shri N. M. Sarma, 
Shri N. Srivastava, Shri V. L. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY LTD. 
(WELFARE BRANCH) Bose, Shri N. Dutta, 
Shri A. C. 

NEW CENTRAL JUTE MILLS CO. LTD. 
(WELFARE DEPARTMENT) Agarwal, Shri 
H. D. Asthana, Shri B. G. Jain, Shri A. K 
Pandey, Shri L. K. Singh, Shri J. K. 
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ORIENTAL GAS CO. LTD. (WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT) Jalan, Shri N. K. Mukherjee, 
Shri K. N. Rastogi, Dr. B. S. 

PASCHIM BANGA HALADHARA SANGH 
Mazumdar, Shri D. C. 

SAROJ NATINI DUTT MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA Roy, Shri M. 

SHRI AMBICA JUTE MILLS LTD. (WEL- 
FARE DEPARTMENT) Gosh, Shri S. K. Gosh, 
Smt. Santi Hakim, Shri S. N. Rayachowdhury, 
Dr. K. C. Singhania, Shri N. R. 

SHRI GANESH JUTE MILLS LTD. (WEL- 
FARE DEPARTMENT) Bhattacharjee, Shri R. 
Sarkar, Shri B. Sirkar, Shri J. C. Sircar, Shri A. B. 
Srivastava, Shri R. K 

SHRI KANUMAN JUTE MILLS (WELFARE 
SECTION) Aluwala, Shri M. S. Bhavasingha, 
Raishabeb M. G. Mullick, Shri D. B. 

SHRI MAHADEO JUTE MILLS CO. LTD. 
(WELFARE DEPARTMENT) Mitter, Shri B. B. 
Purkauastha, Shri D. L. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
CHILDREN IN INDIA Chakravarti, Shri A. M. 
STANDARD VACUUM OIL CO. (WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT) Ghose, Shri P. Orvis, Shri P. W. 

St. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE Mitra, 
Shri Meraj, D. P. 


TRITHAPATTRI SIKSHA  PRATIS- 


NARI 


THAN Sen, Shri S. N. 
UNITED COUNCIL OF RELIEF AND WEL- 
FARE Bose, Dr. A. Chatterjee, Dr. P. K. Guha, 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice B. K. Guha, 


Dr. Mrs. P. 
Mukherjee, Smt. Kamala. 

UNITED WELFARE LEAGUE 
Shri K. G. Gosh, Smt. C. 

VISVA BHARATI DEPARTMENT OF 
RURAL RECONSTRUCTION Chatterjee, Shri S. 
Dhar, Shri T. C. 

WEST BENGAL ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION Mukherjee, Shri B. C. 

WEST BENGAL EMERGENCY RELIEF 
COMMITTEE Agarwal, Smt. P. Dutta, Miss 
Hemabha Gupta, Smt. A. 

WEST BENGAL WOMEN’S GOOD COUN- 
CIL HAKSAR, Smt. S. 

Y. M. C. A. Nundy, Shri S. C. , 
Y. M. C. A. Khan, Miss Ivy. Rickatto, Smt. 
aR 


Chakravarty, 


R 


Gugst DELEGATES 


The following delegates also attended the Session 
after the lists were closed: Kaushal, Shri M. D. 
Krishnamoorthy, Shri. Kundu, Shri Guruchand, 
Menon, Smt. K. Kamala, Pande, Shri S. N., 
Phillips, Smt. H. K., Prandhar, Shri Y., Raj, 
Shri. Anand, Reddy, Shri Markendesh, Roy, Shri. 
S. N., Shah, Shri. R. N., Shastri, Dr. D. B., Singh, 
Shri. S. 


OBSERVERS TO THE CALCUTTA SESSION 


ASSAM Datta, Shri. D. K. Mukherjee, Shri. 
A. K., Mariauri Bazray, Mr. M. H., Ranchi 
Chowdhury, Shri. M., Patna Chowdhuri, Smt. M., 
Patna Dutta Roy, Shri. A. 

BOMBAY Banerji, Shri S. Banarhat, Shri. A. D. 
Bhagat, Shri. M. L. Billimoria, Smt. N. Chakra- 
varty, Shri. K. P. Ellis, Smt. D. K. Guha, Shri. 
P. K. Gupta, Shri. J. Israni, Shri. A. K. Igadishan, 
Shri. A. K. Kulkarni, Shri. V., Jalgaon 
Mahajan, Shri. B. S. Misra, Shri. Pyarelal, Ajmer 
Naidu, Shri. A. V. R. Rajashekaran, Shri Wardha 
Rao, Shri. A. V. Sarkar, Shri. H. Sahoo, Shri. 
Somnath Sen, Shri. S. R. Shah, Shri. N. B. 
Shroff, Shri. B. K. 

DELHI Chandra, Shri. I Das, Smt. K. Dhavan, 
Smt. P. Sen, Shri. S. R. 

MADRAS Clubwala, Shri. P. N., Madras 
Kannon, Shri. Chenthamari Mammen, Miss M. 
Tiruvalla Shanmughasundara, Shri. D. G., 
Coimbatore Basavalingaiah, Shri. H. C, 
Bangalore Kodanda Rao, Smt. P., Bangalore 
Rengappa, Shri. B. C., Bangalore Rudrapathy, 
Shri. S., Bangalore Rutnum, Shri. V. RK., 
Bangalore Venugopalan, Shri. A. M., Bangalore 

ORISSA Jagati, Shri. J. N.,. CUTTACK 

PEPSU Tandon, Shri. M. L., Surajpur. 

UTTAR PRADESH Misra, Smt. S. S., Lucknow 
Prasad, Shri. Ram, Pratabgarh Shakuntala 
Bahan, Smt., Meerut. 

WEST BENGAL Chakrabaurty, Shri. P. N., 
Angus Deb, Shri. H. C., Budge Budge De, Smt. 
Indira, Calcutta Gupta, Shri. K.D., 24 parganas 
Lyall, Shri. Benjamin, Calcutta Mitra, Shri. P. K., 
Calcutta Mukherjee, Shri. S., Rishra Mukherji, 
Shri. S.K., Chandernagore Pakrasi, Miss. Sunity, 
Calcutta Roy, Shri. M., Calcutta Sharma, Shri. 
R. S., Calcutta Sen, Prof. M. K., Calcutta Seal, 
Shri. Srish, Calcutta Sen Gupta, Miss. S., 
Bansberia Ukil, Shri. D. K., Angus Varma, Smt. 
A. K., Calcutta Wattal, Shri. C. L. Bansberia. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ORGANIZING COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


The Hon'ble Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Minis- 
tur for Public Works and Housing, State of 
Bombay, Bombay-1 (Chairman). 

Representative, Education. 
Government of India, New Delhi. 


Ministry of 


Representative, Ministry of Health, Gov- 
crpment of India, New Delhi. 

Representative, Ministry of Labour, Gov- 
ernment of India, New Delhi. 

Dr. B. H. Mehta, Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, 105-9 Ghodbunder Road, Andheri, 
Bombay. 

Miss Dorothy Moses, Principal, Delhi 
School of Social Work, 3, University Road, 
Delhi-8. 

Dr. Miss P. H. Vakharia, Dean, Faculty 
of Social Work M. S. University, Baroda. 

Dr. V. KK. R. V. Rao Director, Delhi School 
of Economics, Delhi University, Delhi. 

Dr. M. B. Desai, University School of Eco- 
nomics & Sociology, University of Bombay, 
Bombay-1. 


Representative, Gandhi Memorial Trust 
5, Mansingh Road, New Delhi-2. 

Mrs. Mona Hensmen, Madras University, 
Madras. 


Mrs. M. N. Clubwala, Hon. Gen. Secretary, 
Madras Branch, Indian Conference of Social 
Work ‘Philroy’ Cathedral P. O., Madras, 6. 


Mr. S. Nageswaran, Hon. Gen. Secretary, 
West Bengal Branch, Indian Conference ot 
Social Work, 35, Lake Temple Road, Cal- 


cutta, 29. 


Mr. Gopala Reddy, Chatrman, Madras 
State Branch, Indian Conference of Social 
Work, Philroy, Madras-6. 


Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, Hon. Gen. 
Secretary, Indian Conference of Social Work, 
Bombay (Ex-officio). 


Mr. S. R. Venkataraman, Hon. Associate 
Secretary, Madras State Branch, Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work, ‘Philroy,’ Madras-6. 


Mr. B. 
Indian Conference 
officio) . 


Mr. P. D. Kulkarni, Asst. Secretary, Indian 
Conference of Social Work (Ex-officio). 


Miss B. Q. Singh, Asst. Secretary, South 
East Asia Regional Office, International 
Conference of Social Work, Bombay-1 (Ex- 
officio) . 


Chatterjee, Executive Secretary, 
of Social Work (Ex- 





INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


OFFICE-BEARERS FOR THE YEAR 1952 


President 14. 


Phe Hon'ble Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta 


15. 


Vice-Presidents 


H. H. Maharani of Bhavnagar 16. 


Shrimati Achamma J. Matthai 
Shrimathi K. Vellodi a 


17. 


Hon. Treasurers 


Shrimati Zarina E. G. Currimbhoy 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa 
Shri F. R. Surti 


Hon. Gen. Secretar) 
Shrimati Gulestan R. B. Billimoria 


Hon. Associate Secretaries 
Shrimati M. B. Kagal 
Shri S. R. Venkataraman 
Shri S. N. Ranade 


Executive Secretar) 


Shri B. Chatterjee 


Asstt. Secretaries 
Shri P. D. Kulkarni 
Miss B. Q. Singh 


Hon. Auditors 
Messrs. P. C. Hansotia & Co. 


Bombay 


MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
) Term ending 31st December, 1952 
Pt. H. N. Kunzru (cx-officio) 
Rani Manjula Devi of Sidli, 
Shillong (Assam). 
Prof. H. P. Maiti, Patna 
(Bihar). 
Shrimati M. B. Kagal, 
Jamshedpur (Bihar). 
Dr. Miss Ganguben Hadkar, 
Broach (Bombay). 
Shri D. V. Kulkarni, 
Poona (Bombay). 
Smt. Sarladevi Sarabhai, 
Ahmedabad (Bombay). 
Shri M. S. Gore, Delhi (Delhi). 
Smt. Hannah Sen, 
New Delhi (Delhi). 
Dr. C. F. Chenoy, 
Hyderabad (Dn.). 
Khawaja Abdul Gafoor, 
Hyderabad (Dn.). 
Shri P. Kodanda Rao, 
Bangalore (Mysore). 
Shri S. Sadanand, 
Bangalore (Mysore). 


Shri S. N. Ranade, 
Banaras (U.P.). 

Kumari Sosa Mathews, 
Lucknow (U.P.). 

Justice Shanker Saran, 
Allahabad (U.P.). 

Dr. Miss P. H. Vakharia, 
Raroda. 

Shri N. Lakshmanan, 
Coimbatore. 


Shri G. W. Bhalchandani, 
Ambala Cantt. (Punjab). 


Term ending 31st December, 1955. 


Shri A. P. Baruah, (Assam). 
Shri S. Nagheswaran, 
(West Bengal). 


Shri P. R. Sen, (West Bengal). 


Hon. Shri A. N. Sinha, (Bihar). 


Shrimati Zarina E. G. Currim- 
bhoy, (Bombay). 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, 
(Bombay). 

Swami Sambudhanand, 
(Bombay). 

Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, 
(Bombay ). 

Smt. Hirabai Shindc, 
Nasik, (Bombay). 

Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh, 
Puri (Delhi). 

Shri Balwant Singh, 
Hyderabad (Dn.)}. 

Shri R. K. Yardey, 
(Madhya Bharat). 

Hon. Shri Gopala Reddy, 
(Madras). 

Smt. M. N. Clubwala, 
(Madras). 

Dr. R. M. Kasliwal, 
(Rajasthan). 

Smt. Pushpaben Mehta, 
(Saurashtra). 

Dr. R. K. Mukerjee, 
Lucknow (U.P.). 

Hon. Shri Justice K. T. Mangal- 
murti, Nagpur (Madhya Pra- 
desh). 


Term ending 31st December, 1954. 


The Hon'ble Dr. Jivraj N. 
Mehta, (Bombay). 


Hon'ble Shri Binodanand Jha, 
(Bihar). 


Shri F. R. Surti, (Bombay). 
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List or STaTE BRANCHES 


Shri A. R. Deshpande, 11. Shri N. C. Chaturvedi, 
Nagpur (Madhya Pradesh). Lucknow (U.P.). 

Shri S. R. Venkataraman, 12. The Hon’ble Shri Manohar 
(Madras). Singh Mechta, Gwalior (M.B.). 

Smt. P. Parijatham Naidu, 13. Smt. Wahabuddin Ahmed, 
(Madras). Hyderabad (Dn.). , 

21s 14. Dr. R. Krishna, (Delhi). 

Shri Bhaskarayya, Bangalore 15. Shri R. D. Jain, (Delhi). 


(Mysore). : 
The Hon'ble Shri R. K. Bose, . fa peepee 
Cuttack -(Oriesa). 17. Shri Hiralal Bose, Calcutta 
Shri S. B. Chowdhuri, (West Bengal). 
Cuttack (Orissa). 18. One Seat vacant for a member 
Shri Paripurnananda, Varma, from Travancore and Cochin 
Kanpur (U.P.). State). 


LIST OF STATE BRANCHES OF THE INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
ASSAM MYSORE 


Shri A. S. Mathur, Shri P. Kodanda Rao, 
Lecturer, Gauhati University Hon. Gen. Secretary, 

Hon. Gen. Secretary, Mysore State Branch, I.C.S.W., 
Assam Branch, I. C. S. C/o Servants of India Society, 
C/o University of ‘cemeat Basvangudi, Bangalore—4. 


GAUHATI, Assam. 
MADHYA BHARAT 


BIHAR 
Prof. H. P. Maiti, Mrs. L. W. Bryce, 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, Hon. Gen. Secretary, 
Bihar State Branch, I.C.S.W., C/o Indore Christian College, 
Krishnakunj, University P.O., INDORE, Madhya Bharat. 


PATNA, Bihar. 
ORISSA 

DELHI 

Shri K. Paul, Shri S. S. Misra, 

Hon. Gen. Secretary, Hon. Gen. Secretary, 

Delhi State Branch, I.C.S.W., Orissa State Branch, 

C/o Delhi School of Social Work C/o Servants of India Society, 

3 University Road, Delhi-3. Buxi Bazar, Cuttack. 


HYDERABAD UTTAR PRADESH 
Shri Balwant Singh, 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, Shri B. K. Roy, 
Hyderabad State Branch, I.C.S.W., Hon, Gen. Secretary, 


C/o Mercantile Bank of Hyderabad Ltd., U. P. Branch, 1.C.S.W., 
552, Sultan Bazar, Seva Sadan, Off. Napier St., 


Hyderabad (Dn.). Tahasingunj, LUCKNOW. 
MADRAS WEST BENGAL 


Smt. M. N. Clubwala, 


Hon. Gen. Secretary, Shri S. Nageswaran, 
Madras State Branch, I.C.S.W., Hon. Gen. Secretary, W. B. Branch, I.C.S.W., 


‘Hilroy’ Cathedral P.O., 35, Lake Temple Road, 
Madras 6. Calcutta—29. 
f Central Office 
Dinshaw Wachha Road, 
Churchgate, 
Bombay 1. 





REPRINTS 


From 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Valuable for personal and classroom use. 12 Copies of a single title, Rs. 5/8/-. 
Single Copy, As. 8/-. Postage inclusive on all orders. 

A PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL CASE RECORD FROM THE TATA 

INSTITUTE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC By K. R. Masani and Mrs. I. Renu 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORK .. ; : : ‘ By J. C. Kumarappa 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN BOMBAY ; : ‘ By Jyotsna Khanderia 
SOCIAL WORKER LOOKS AT V. D. , ; : ; By G. R. Banerjee 
SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL WORK ; : : By M. Vasudeva Moorthy 
EXPERIMENT IN TRIBAL LIFE ‘ ; , By D. N. Majumdar 
STAFF TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK . , : By N. F. Kaikobad 


PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION IN BOMBAY CITY AND 
SUBURBS ‘ , . By Mrs. Susheel G. Pendse 


A SURVEY OF RESEAKCH STUDIES ON CHILDREN’ 8 DIETS 
IN INDIA. ° ; : ‘ : , : By Mrs. P. K. Shalizi 


RURAL INDEBTEDNESS ; : By B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu 
BOMBAY BUS DRIVERS—THEIR LIFE AND WORK. , By P. V. Kamath 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY i" ; : : By J. J. Panakal 
LABOUR UNREST IN TEA PLANTATIONS ; ; , By S. N. Mukhopadhyay 
EDUCATING THE MENTALLY RETARDED . , : By Mrs. Kamala Bhoota 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF LEPROSY : , By T. N. Jagadisan 
WAGES AND CONCESSIONS IN TEA PLANTATIONS . By 8S. N. Mukhopadhyay 
THE HINDU-MUSLIM PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION , By Bharatan Kumarappa 
TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL PEACE , . : ‘ By B. Chatterji 
THE FORTUNES OF A PRIMITIVE TRIBE. ‘ . By C. von Furer-Haimendorf 
MARITAL FRICTIONS AND HOW TO AVOID THEM : By Mrs. 1. D. Kotwal 


MENTAL DISORDER IN INDIA—A REVIEW AND A 
PROSPECT ‘ : : ; : ; : By M. V. Govindaswamy 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION . : ‘ , , ‘ By M. Vasudeva Moorthy 
SOCIAL WORK IN HOSPITALS , , By Dr. P. M. Titus & Dr. R. Cohn 
CRUSADE AGAINST SOCIAL VICE By G. R. Banerjee 
SOCIAL GROUP WORK TECHNIQUES eS : ; By Meher Nanavatty 
MUSIC IN INDUSTRY ; ; ’ : ; By H. M. Misra 
INDUSTRY AND PSYCHOLOGY IN INDIA ;, : By Roschen S. Mohamed 
LABOUR WELFARE PERSONNEL AND ITS TRAINING . By B. B. Gujral 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY . ‘ . By Mrs. Kamala Nimbkar 
WHAT CO-OPERATION CAN DO FOR INDIAN LABOUR! : By Abid Husain Razvi 
TRADE UNIONISM IN INDIA , ‘ ; : By Irving Brown 
REHABILITATION OF THE TUBERCULOUS : By Dr. J. B. McDougall 
A STEP AHEAD IN SCOUTING IN INDIA __.. ; ; By 8S. D. Gokhale 
THE PRESENT ECONOMIC SITUATION ; ‘ By Sjt. J. C. Kumarappa 
LEGAL AID TO THE POOR ' x By Justice J. C. Shah 
PLACE OF RECREATION IN LABOUR COMMUNITY 

DEVELOPMENT ‘ ‘ By A. K. Singh 
INDUSTRIES CONTRIBUTION 10 POSITIVE HEALTH. . By M. N. Gupta 
THE PROBLEMS OF ABORIGINES ‘ , , By Dr. B. H. Mehta 
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